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Arr. L—BISHOP RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER. 


In the list of men admitted on trial in the Ohio Annual Con- 
ference of 1837 we find the name of Randolph 8S. Foster. Tradi- 
tion says that he had already distinguished himself, while a 
sophomore in Augusta College, as a young preacher of remarkable 
power. He was full of zeal, very popular in the region round 
about, extolled by admiring friends, and quite too easily persuaded 
to leave the college and seek admission into the Annual Confer- 
ence. Fifty-eight years later, in the sublime and solemn hour of 
relinquishing his effective ministry, he referred to his first Annual 
Conference, and said of the first bishop he had ever seen: “I 
thought of him as a sort of demigod. I felt the impression, when 
he walked into the room, as if some great being had come from 
another sphere; and there are a great many people who think of 
bishops that way now. If they knew them as well as I do they 





would change their minds. When my name was called—a 
stripling of seventeen years—I had an inexperienced presiding 
elder to represent me, and he made this remarkably stupid repre- 
sentation: ‘Mr. Bishop, this is a splendid young man.’ But 
David Young, one of the old stagers of the West, arose. He had 
been presiding elder a long time, and he stretched out his finger 
and said: ‘Mr. Bishop, you have never been in the West before; 
we call potatoes splendid out here!’” Little did any in that Con- 
ference then foresee the truly splendid career of that young man 


for sixty years thereafter, or imagine that his light would shine 
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more and more until it eclipsed the radiance of many a brilliant 
eastern star. 
Earty Mrnistry. 

The territory of the Ohio Conference in 1837 extended far 
into Virginia, and young Foster’s first appointment was that of 
junior preacher on the Charleston Circuit, with John G. Bruce 
as preacher in charge, and Elijah H. Field as his presiding 
elder. He was changed the next year and sent as junior preacher 
to the Chester Circuit. In September, 1839, he was admitted into 
full connection in the Conference, ordained deacon, and appointed 
to the West Union Circuit, in the Chillicothe District, in Ohio, 
with John W. Clark as preacher in charge. In the following July 
he was married to Miss Sarah A. Miley, of Cincinnati, the cere- 
mony being performed by the Rev. W. H. Raper, one of the Meth- 
odist pastors of that city. At the next Conference he was stationed 
at Hillsboro, with William Ellsworth as his senior. It was not 
until he had traveled four years, and had been ordained elder, that 
he was made sole preacher in charge, at Portsmouth. Here, how- 
ever, he remained but one year, when he was changed again to the 
Hillsboro station, and at the next Conference removed to the Ninth 
Street Church in Cincinnati. In 1844 he was sent to Lancaster, 
on the Columbus District, the first appointment in his ministry at 
which he continued two years in succession. The next two years 
he was at Springfield, on the Urbana District, and in 1848 and 
1849 at Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, his last appointment in the 
Ohio Conference. 

These thirteen years of his early ministry were a most im- 
portant period in the life of this young servant of God. They were 
the preparation and apprenticeship of a great lifework. His power 
as a preacher grew and strengthened, and his reading and study 
went far to make up whatever loss he sustained by the ill-advised 
interruption of his college course. We know not what a full course 
at Augusta College, Kentucky, might have done for this young 
man of exceptional capabilities. Perhaps certain qualities of his 
later voluminous writings which have met adverse criticism would 


never have appeared had he been more perfectly trained during 
the plastic years that come before one reaches his twentieth birth- 
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day. One thing, however, we do know, that, in his later life, he 
lost no opportunity to condemn the error of dissuading young men 
from the early scholastic discipline which no subsequent labor can 
ever fully supply. His colleague in office and his lifelong friend, 
Bishop Merrill, writes on this matter as follows: “While no one 
can know the extra labor which his early advent into the ministry 
caused him, it may be fairly assumed, from experiences of others, 
that he felt he was handicapped for years through the unwisdom 
of devoted friends who urged him into the Conference while yet 
immature in years as well as limited in scholastic training. 
Through similar influences,” he adds, “my own early ministry 
was hampered, and needless burdens, both of work and anxiety, 
were borne for many years. Little do our presiding elders realize 
the full significance of their mistake, when they insist upon taking 
a young man out of school to fill some temporary vacancy, which 
would better go unsupplied than to mar the lifetime work of one 
whom God has called to make the best possible use of his ministry.” 

In the rough hill-country of western Virginia our young 
itinerant met his full share of the hardships of a Methodist 
preacher of that early time. There were long and hard rides, con- 
tinuous preaching in private houses, barns, public halls, and in the 
open grove, poor accommodations and frequent perilous exposure. 
But these vigorous exercises and extensive travel had their various 
compensations. There was large opportunity for communion with 
nature in her varied forms of beauty, and for minute acquaintance 
with men and things. And manifold were the blessings of the 
young itinerant who enjoyed the confidence and sympathy of an 
experienced senior colleague. The first four years of his ministry 
Foster was junior preacher, and he was wont to speak in all his 
later years with the greatest affection of those elder men of God 
who counseled and directed him in his first circuits. The old 
itinerant system afforded fine opportunities for a gifted preacher 
to magnify his office. On some circuits he could repeat the same 
sermon a dozen times in succession without much probability of 
its being twice heard by any one person. 

Foster’s love of nature was absorbing, and his eye and ear 
were open to the visions of grandeur and beauty, and to the un- 
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written music of the world. These were continually speaking to 
him of the unseen and eternal. He saw God in all, through all, 
over all. He had his hours of mystic reverie, when “outward forms 
and inward thoughts teemed with assurances of immortality.” In 
1878, in one of his Chautauqua lectures on things “beyond the 
grave,” he made a touching allusion to his early days as the 
memory of them had been awakened one morning by the cooing of 
a dove: “It came borne on the morning air, and as I listened to 
its swell it choked me, almost broke my heart; and in a moment I 
saw a dove on a broken limb of a walnut tree standing by an old 
crooked lane, down by a worm fence; and I saw its bosom heaving 
as if its heart would break. I gazed at it. I was a little boy, 
standing on the yard-fence of my father’s house. More than fifty 
years had elapsed since that event, but it stood out before me that 
morning as if it had been but yesterday. I lived life over again. 
I went in and saw my mother, beautiful as she was in her young 
womanhood. She put her hands on my head, kissed me, and 
soothed my childish sorrow. I bowed at her knee and recited my 
infant prayers again. Then came early school days, and old play- 
mates gathered about me, and old loves and joys were lived over. 
Creeks, hills, roads, lanes, fields, and woods familiar to childhood 
looked at me with their old familiar look, each alive and palpita- 
ting with precious memories. My cheeks were bedewed with tears, 
as the thrilling pictures with such strange vividness passed before 
me. Voices of the long since dead sounded on that still morning 
air; I seemed to hear them calling over the gulf of half a hundred 
years, as they greeted me in that long ago. Then I was a young 
man. My college days were past. The wide world was before me. 
With anxious and trembling expectation I was looking into the 
future, all uncertain of what might be its sorrows or successes. 
My horse was at the gate, my father’s blessing sounded in my ears 
afresh, my mother’s tearful farewell was repeated. I hastily 
mounted my horse and rode away.” 


In spite of his constant travel and preaching this young 


itinerant found time for extensive reading, and for continuous and 
accurate study of what he read. His first published work, written 
before he was twenty-nine, shows his familiarity with such solid 
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standards as Calvin’s Institutes, Dwight’s Theology, Dick’s The- 
ology, Ridgley’s Body of Divinity, and the writings of Jonathan 
Edwards, to say nothing of the standard works of Arminian 
authors, and the books required to be studied and read in the Con- 
ference course. He began early to collect, and held in high esteem 
through life, such series of works as the Bridgewater Treatises, 
the Bampton Lectures, the Hulsean Lectures, and the leading the- 
ological reviews. He seems never to have acquired much taste or 
proficiency in philological and exegetical research, but inclined 
rather to metaphysical and philosophical discussions, and in his 
early ministry gave courses of lectures on questions of cosmology, 
geology, and the origin of life. 


Pastor 1n New York. 

During the two years of his work at Wesley Chapel, Cincin- 
nati, he became widely famous as a controversialist in defending 
the doctrines of Arminian Methodism against the attack of a 
Presbyterian clergyman of that city. He had already acquired 
an enviable reputation as a preacher; his letters on Calvinism 
proved him to be also an accomplished theologian. At the New 
York Conference of 1850 the Mulberry Street Church, New York 
city, was left to be supplied, and in September of that year R. 5. 
Foster, then thirty years of age, was transferred to fill the vacancy. 
Excepting the three years he served as president of the North- 
western University, he continued as a pastor in and about New 
York until 1868, when he was elected professor of systematic 
theology in the Drew Theological Seminary. It is interesting to 
note that he spent two years at Mulberry Street, two at Greene 
Street, two at Pacific Street in Brooklyn, in the New York East 
Conference, then again in the New York Conference one year at 
Trinity, two at Washington Square, one at Sing Sing, three at 
Eighteenth Street, and two again at Washington Square. During 
these fifteen years as a pastor in the great metropolis he rose more 
and more into prominence as a leader among his brethren. He was 
everywhere recognized as a commanding personality, a man of rich 
and ripe experience and of many warm and notable friendships. 


His praise was in all the churches. In the homes of his people he 
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was revered and loved. His natural dignity of manner, his genuine 
urbanity, the purity of his life and conversation, the depth and 
fervor of his religious experience, all combined to make him dis- 
tinguished among a thousand. His public prayers were simple, 
fervid, direct, and at times, when he became deeply moved, his 
language took on a poetic diction of strange power, carrying all 
hearts into an element of heavenly flame. Such prayers were 
memorable as inspired benedictions to many a weary and heavy- 
laden soul. 

During these same years of his New York pastorate his repu- 
tation as a theologian and writer added peculiar weight to all he 
said or did. The Methodist preachers’ meetings, held in the early 
time at 200 Mulberry Street, were often scenes of exciting debate, 
and Dr. Foster generally appeared in them to great advantage. 
Subjects involving Christian doctrine, history, philosophy, polities, 
ethics, and ecclesiastical polity were discussed, sometimes through 
a series of meetings running on for weeks together. One such 
occurred in the autumn of 1861, when the moral status of infants 
and the doctrine of inherited depravity found noteworthy exposi- 
tion at the hands of R. S. Foster, Daniel Curry, John Miley, John 
P. Durbin, and Nathan Bangs, then in the eighty-fourth and last 
year of his life. Another memorable debate took place in 1867 
on the best methods for promoting the experience of perfect love, 
and in this both Foster and Curry made memorable addresses. In 
all such discussions no man commanded greater attention and 
respect than the subject of this sketch. He was in great demand 
also for preaching on occasions of note. He was abundant in 
labors and honors at the dedication of churches, at Conference an- 
niversaries, at college commencements, and at the commemoration 
of notable events. He was one of the speakers at the reunion 
service of the New York and the New York East Conferences in 
the spring of 1868, at St. Paul’s Church on Fourth Avenue. 
Bishops Janes and Clark, Marvin Richardson, Laban Clark, 
Heman Bangs, David Buck, L. S. Weed, Daniel Curry, and 
Henry Boehm were also among the speakers that day, and many a 
touching incident was witnessed or recalled, none more impressive, 


perhaps, than when Dr, Foster made tender personal allusion to 
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the death or his eldest daughter, which had occurred but a few 
weeks before. His voice trembled with a magnetic pathos as he 
spoke of his recent walking so closely to the border of the heavenly 
places that he seemed to hear footfalls from within the veil. 


Tue Epvucaror. 


His three years at Evanston and four at the Drew Seminary 
gave Dr. Foster no small practical experience in the work of 
higher education. His work at the Northwestern University, how- 
ever, came at a time when the resources of that institution were 
quite insufficient to meet all that its founders and patrons aimed 
to accomplish, and the pressing need of funds, together with details 
of organization and administration, made him feel that many toil- 
some years must pass before much fruit could possibly appear in 
that field. But those three years were full of delightful labors. 
His associations with his colleagues in the faculties were of the 
most pleasant character. Both at Evanston and at Madison he 
displayed the fine tact to govern without seeming to do so and 
without any self-assumptions. He was deferential to the feelings 
of those about him. His personal presence was a power in the com- 
munity. The students and the general public felt the charm of 
his superior mind. His talks in the chapel service and on other 
like occasions were remembered for years, and there are those now 
living who continue to speak of them as full of grace and truth. 
His sermons and public addresses commanded remarkable atten- 
tion and magnified his influence as an educator. His professorship 
and presidency at Drew Seminary were more congenial to his 
personal taste than the presidency of Northwestern. In the chair 
of systematic theology he felt himself perfectly at home, and he 
declared many a time that no years of his life were more full of 
comfort and satisfaction to himself in the way of work than those 
at the theological school. His interest in young men preparing for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and his own abundant labors in the 
pastorate for nearly thirty years, were no inconsiderable part of 
his fitness for this position. Here, too, the peculiar cast of his 
mind, his love for theological research, and his personal magnetism 
among associates and friends found an inviting field. 
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BisHopr. 

Long before the General Conference of 1872 Dr. Foster had 
been often mentioned as a suitable man for the episcopal office, but 
he himself never showed desire or inclination for that position in 
the Church. His tastes were better satisfied with his professor- 
ship at Drew, and he was quite pronounced in his declaration to 
friends that he preferred the theological chair to the wearying 
cares of the episcopal office. And possibly his well-known feelings 
on the subject would have been controlling but for a wonderful 
prayer which he offered in the Conference the morning of the day 
set for the election of bishops. A conviction seemed to settle on 
the minds of the Conference that the pure and lofty spirit who 
could openly think and speak like that before his God was of all 
men proper to be intrusted with the highest office in the gift of his 
brethren. He was elected on the first ballot, and was made to 
believe, not without some persuasion, that such an election was a 
manifest call of God to the work. 

In this high office and work he spent the last twenty-four years 
of his effective ministry. The year before this election he was 
called to part with the wife of his youth and the faithful com- 
panion of all his varied intervening years. He entered upon his 
new work under the spell of a recent bereavement, of tender feel- 
ing, and the inspiration of new vows. His duties led him, first and 
last, to all the Conferences, and to all our mission fields, from 
Norway to Italy, through Bulgaria, through Palestine to India, 
and China, and Japan; to South America and to Mexico. In the 
earlier part of his episcopal administration he was at times 
criticised for alleged harshness, and for occasional arbitrary exer- 
cise of power. He was known to tell a body of ministers that many 
of them could never have obtained in other eallings or in other 
kinds of work the social standing and comfort of even the poorest 
appointments in his power to give them. But whatever these 
occasional utterances may have been, no one who knew the real 
spirit of the man and his unswerving purpose to do right, could 
cherish toward him any bitter feeling. For in the cabinet and out 
of it he showed the most painstaking care to do his best for every 


man and for every appointment. His heart overflowed with 
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tender affection for his brethren. He was incapable of cherishing 
ill will toward any man. If at times he seemed arbitrary, or 
ventured upon some line of administration without sufficiently 
heeding the judgment of others, it was because of deep conviction 
that his course was one that demanded positive action and a fear- 
less boldness to take upon himself all personal risk of results. 

Bishop Foster’s personal presence contributed not a little to 
the efficiency of his episcopal career. How imposing his tall, com- 
manding form! How neat and careful in his dress, dignified in 
his manner, graceful in his movement! When he stood up before 
a Conference, or before any assembly, all eyes would turn in- 
stinctively to the manly face, the piercing eye, the full head of 
hair, and the audience would listen expectantly and gaze admir- 
ingly, conscious that they were in the presence of a powerful king 
of men. His manner and speech before the General Conference 
of 1896, on the occasion of his withdrawal from effective relations, 
presented a spectacle of saintly grace and moral sublimity never 
elsewhere seen and never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
In a sweet and beautiful spirit he accepted the judgment of his 
brethren, and returned to his home in Boston thanking God for 
the greater opportunity thus afforded him for completing the 
literary tasks on which he had toiled for many years. 


AUTHOR. 


Bishop Foster was a voluminous writer. That which gave 
him his first distinction as a theologian was a volume entitled 
Objections to Calvinism, published while he was pastor of Wesley 
Chapel in Cincinnati. The substance of the book first appeared 
in the Western Christian Advocate as a series of letters addressed 
to Dr. N. L. Rice, a Presbyterian divine and famous controver- 
sialist, who bitterly assailed the doctrines of the Methodist Church. 
At the solicitation of many readers the letters were put in book 
form and supplied with an appendix in which Dr. Rice’s replies 
were reviewed and effectively answered. Judged by its intrinsic 
merit as a polemic, and considering the end accomplished by its 
publication, it may be doubted whether the author ever in any of 
his later writings surpassed this work of his youth. The subjects 
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discussed are now comparatively obsolete, but they were burning 
questions sixty years ago. The early Methodist preachers found 
the stern tenets of eternal decrees, election, reprobation, effectual 
calling, and final perseverance serious obstacles in the way of their 
evangelical ministry. Whitefield and Wesley separated because of 
the declaration of the latter that his preachers had “leaned too 
much toward Calvinism.” Wesley’s sermon on “Free Grace,” 
Fletcher’s Checks to Antinomianism, Watson’s Institutes, and 
Wilbur Fisk’s contributions to the Calvinistic controversy, and 
other Arminian publications, were widely circulated among the 
Methodist preachers of 1849, and furnished them with strong 
weapons to resist the persistent attacks of their Calvinistie op- 
ponents. It is enough to say that Foster’s book against Calvinism 
is worthy to be placed among the very ablest Arminian contribu- 
tions to that literature. 

The next book to appear from his pen was on the Nature and 
Blessedness of Christian Purity, which was issued in 1851, with 
an introduction by Bishop Janes. Its main subject-matter was 
that of a series of sermons given in the Mulberry Street Church, 
and it has probably been more widely read than any other of his 
books. It has been recognized as a standard exposition of the 
privilege and possibilities of Christian believers in their spiritual 
attainments in this life, and it is a notable fact that it has met 
general acceptance among all parties and writers in the Methodist 
Church who are known to differ on sundry questions relating to the 
doctrine of sanctification. The revised edition of 1869 introduced 
numerous minor changes, and adopted the title of Christian 
Purity; or, The Heritage of Faith; but in his preface the author 
says: “It is a pleasant reflection that twenty years of added expe- 
rience and extended research have not materially changed the views 
at first expressed. . . . The first writing was undertaken under 
the inspiration and conducted during the evolution of an exalted 
experience, and amid the glow of intense zeal. The present writ- 


ing is the fruit of calm study and mature deliberate judgment.” 
Among the “Ingham Lectures” delivered at the Ohio Wes- 

leyan University in 1872, on “The Evidences of Natural and Re- 

vealed Religion,” are three by Dr. R. 8S. Foster, then president of 
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the Drew Theological Seminary. These lectures discuss (1) “Per- 
sonal Cause;” (2) the “Origin of Life: an Examination of 
Huxley,” and (3) “Origin of Species: an Examination of Dar- 
winism.” They were all reproduced in substance in his later 
volume on Theism. Another course of lectures at the same uni- 
versity, given “on the Merrick foundation,” treats the “Philos- 
ophy of Christian Experience,” and was subsequently repeated 
before the Garrett Biblical Institute. These lectures were pre- 
pared, he told us, while his “mind was already tense with uncom- 
pleted investigations,” and he accepted it as a providential relief 
to turn aside a while and busy himself with the simplest experi- 
mental faets and verities of Christianity. Among his minor pub- 
lications we mention also his Centenary Thoughts for Pew and 
Pulpit and the Union of Episcopal Methodisms. 

In 1879 he published a little volume entitled Beyond the 
Grave: being Three Lectures before Chautauqua Assembly in 
1878. If the treatise on Christian Purity has been more widely 
read and more generally accepted than his other writings, this one, 
on the subject of man’s spiritual nature and immortal existence, 
has probably been more extensively criticised than any other. He 
essayed in these lectures to subject the questions of “life beyond 
the grave” to the processes of reason, examine them in the light 
of all related facts, and thus secure, as he believed, “the best 
and most permanent results.”” No one can fairly find fault with 
such a method of procedure, and surely no man or company of 
men can do more than study a subject “in the light of all the 
facts bearing upon it which lie within the circle of our intel- 
ligence.” The telling point of some of the adverse criticism upon 
Bishop Foster’s lectures was the charge that he had not fully 
or clearly dealt with some important relevant facts bearing on the 
subject as it is presented in the New Testament, nor had he given 
any adequate interpretation to the scriptural teaching. But the 
book as a whole was warmly welcomed and has been widely read. 
Its publication has shown that in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
“we think and let think.” Especially should this be conceded on 
doctrines of eschatology. So long as one maintains the great facts 
of a future life, the resurrection of the dead, the coming of Christ 
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in his kingdom and glory, and judgment after death, we need not 
and cannot safely insist on a consensus of opinion as to questions 
of times and seasons and mode. 

But the opus magnum of Bishop Foster’s literary toil is the 
sumptuous series of octavos which he entitled “Studies in The- 
ology.” It was the ambition and persistent purpose of the last 
fifty years of his life to produce a thorough and comprehensive 
discussion of the most difficult and most fundamental problems of 
theological science. His plan contemplated eleven volumes, of 
which six have been published. He seemed always conscious that 
he was writing for a “disturbed and earnestly inquisitive age.” 
His sense of personal responsibility was deep with the conviction 
that he was called to treat questions the most difficult and obscure, 
the great theological issues of the centuries. “They are perplexing 
problems,” he tells us, “with which we have long wrestled as 
earnestly as ever ancient athlete wrestled for the victor’s wreath. 
They are the subjects with which the men of the coming age will 
continue to wrestle. The final result involves the deepest interests 
of the world.” He believed that theology is a progressive science ; 
not that its sources or its principles change, but because the human 
mind is progressive, and must, with each new period of added light, 
revise the opinions of the former time. Hence he chose for this 
series of volumes the running title of “Studies in Theology,” rather 
than a more pretentious name, modestly maintaining that the 
topics under his discussion are proper subjects of rational inquiry, 
and must not be handled in a dogmatic tone, as if they were above 
all contradiction. In his opening volume (p. 6) he expressed his 
purpose to confine the range of his discussions to “fundamental 
questions and points which are in dispute between earnest thinkers, 
and which, from their intrinsic obscurity, need a somewhat more 
scientific statement, and in some cases a modified expression—the 
deepest questions which underlie the whole structure of religious 
and philosophical thought, and, this side of these, questions touch- 
ing the grounds and some of the more accurate meanings and inter- 
pretations of Christian faith.” 

The first volume of this remarkable series appeared in 1889, 


and, as its title, Prolegomena, implies, investigates the funda- 
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mental principles and presuppositions which are to govern all 
scientific inquiry. We regard this initial volume as intrinsically 
the most valuable of the six; for what is here written on the true 
spirit of inquiry, the distinctions between idea and concept, know]- 
edge and belief, the conditions of knowledge and the function of 
reason, is worthy of long and patient study. It is especially need- 
ful to those who go about assuming that all things in theology are 
settled, and that modern scientific criticism is a bane. The follow- 
ing paragraph, from page 10, is a most wholesome word of counsel 


‘ 


for all who have a mind to think: “Nothing could be more fatal 
to the claims of religion than an attempt to shelter them behind 
mere tradition or mere authority, however high or venerable, when 
either its facts or the reasonableness of its doctrines are called in 
question. We need to keep forever in mind that we can arrogate 
to ourselves personally only the position of equals in any contro- 
versy. We must not fall into the mistake of supposing that the 
divine authority of our sacred books is established merely by our 
affirmation or belief of it, or that any such authority attaches to 
us or our opinions. This is a common fallacy which we must be 
careful to avoid. We need to keep constantly in recollection that 
our creed-formularies are only human, and, therefore, always pos- 
sibly imperfect. However they may contain essential truth, we 
cannot assume safely that they will admit of no change. The 
fathers were not infallible. There has been advance. There is 
room for improvement. There will be modifications. More and 
more every increment of Christian teaching will be searched. We 
must have the wisdom to discern between the shell and the kernel, 
and to avoid the mistake of periling the latter by attempting to 
give prominence to the former. The past is full of suggestions on 
this line which we may profitably study.” 

The second volume of the series deals with Theism, and the 
fifth with the nature and attributes of God; and the two might 
profitably have been condensed into one volume. A large propor- 
tion of each is filled with quotations from other writers, and the 
entire discussion, while comprehensive and useful, adds scarcely 
anything of real value to the literature of the subject. The same 
may be fairly said of the treatise on The Supernatural Book, a 
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title not happily chosen or fitting for a book claiming, as this does, 
to be a comprehensive work on the “Evidences of Christianity.” 
The Bible and Christianity are not synonymous or interchangeable 
terms, and the contents of the volume show no familiarity with 
the issues of recent discussions in several departments of biblical 
research. Over one fourth of the book is given to extracts from 
writers of three generations ago, whose works are virtually obsolete 
in the learned world to-day. 

The volume on Creation: God in Time and Space presents 
the matured thoughts of the author on a range of topics which en- 
gaged his attention for more than half his lifetime. While a 
pastor in New York, and while at Evanston and at Madison, he 
would often lecture on the spaces of the universe, the immensity 
of the Creator’s works, the structure of the solar system, the 
stellar infinitudes beyond, the origin of life and of man, and the 
progress traceable from inorganic to organic substance and on 
through sentient to spiritual life. His search was to find as far as 
possible the “method of the Eternal Cause.” The outcome of all 
his inquiry is that the universe is God’s eternal possession. He 
has been working in it hitherto, and he will work on. “He has an 
end in view. Ie will not fail to reach it. The progress will be, 
as it has been, from glory to glory. Each sueceeding generation 
here standing on the shoulders of its predecessor, and entering 
into its wealth of inheritances, will advance to improved condi- 
tions, and will carry forward an increasingly benignant civiliza- 
tion, made more beautiful by improved knowledge and increase of 
wealth, and toned and tempered by the presence and power of a 
divine religion, until the horrors of heathenism and ignorance and 
wickedness will be driven away, and the earth itself will be radiant 
and happy” (p. 365). 

The last volume published appeared in 1899, just fifty years 
after the issue of the author’s first book, and it is worthy of note 
that its subject-matter in great part involves not a few of the main 
points discussed in the earlier production. In this last treatise he 
inquires into the original state of man, the nature of sin and guilt, 
and the meaning and momentous significance of the term “punish- 
ment,” His discussion includes a clear statement of the facts of 
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free and responsible volition as against all forms of necessitarian- 
ism. But in this final volume we trace some signs of a trembling 
hand and the infirmities of age. The intellect that deals so vigor- 
ously with the sophisms of Dr. Rice is less active here, but there 
remains conspicuous the calm confidence of knowledge more fully 
ripened, and of faith that abides immovably. And we may say of 
the contents of all these elaborate tomes, and of all his other pub- 
lications, that they are a magnificent witness of the Gospel 
according to Randolph 8. Foster—the Gospel which he preached 
for more than sixty years, preached in love and in power, in the 
Holy Spirit and in much assurance, and of which Gospel he 
needeth not to be ashamed in the presence of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
PREACHER. 

The sentiments last expressed prepare the way for saying 
that, after all, it is as a preacher of the Gospel that Randolph 
S. Foster found his highest place and achieved his noblest fame. 
His power as an anointed herald of heavenly truths was above all 
that can be said of his work as an author, an educator, or a bishop 
in the Church of God. He was great in all these forms of labor, 
but his rare and radiant personality shone in its supreme glory 
when he stood forth as an inspired prophet of the Highest, with 
impassioned heart and soul overflowing with a sense of the gravity 
and the vastness of the revelations given him to proclaim. For he 
had truly seen the burning bush and heard therefrom the voice 
divine. He knew what it is to be high up in the mount of heavenly 
vision. It is not extravagant to say that he partook of the spirit 
and power of Elijah, the fervor of Isaiah, the mystic depth of 
John, and the breadth and dialectic of Paul, whose chapter on 
Love was his choice scripture. And when all these gifts were 
aglow with the “Power from on high,” how majestic his utterance, 
how overwhelming his message! 

All the great preachers who have been distinguished for ex- 
traordinary power with God and with men seem to have pos- 
sessed a large element of mysticism in their religious life. Like 
the child Samuel they hear the voice of the Lord calling them in 
the silence of the night, and giving them a message adapted to 
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make the ears of them that hear it tingle. Or they have impress- 
ive visions, like Isaiah, when he saw the seraph fly and touch 
his lips with a live coal from Jehovah’s altar. Paul also had his 
“visions and revelations of the Lord,” and when, after his con- 
version, he “went away into Arabia,” we may think of him as 
“coming to the mountain of God, even to Horeb,” where Moses 
saw the burning bush, and Elijah heard the “still small voice.” 
Perhaps it was then and there that the apostle to the Gentiles was 
caught up to the third heaven and heard the words unspeakable. 
Time and time again did Bishop Foster evince, in preaching or 
in prayer, the mystic depths of such possibilities of heavenly 
vision. He walked and talked with God as one familiar with “the 
secret place of the Most High.” 

One might analyze his power as a preacher by noting a variety 
of elements. The impressiveness of his personal presence, of 
which we have already spoken, was in itself an element of strength. 
With intellectual qualities of a high order he combined deep emo- 
tionality. He was gifted with a sensitive and poetic temperament, 
and a powerful imaginative faculty. His dialectic skill was often 
reinforced with telling pictures, so that his hearers were made to 
see his thoughts in living forms. The saintly character of the 
preacher was also a recognized force in his public ministrations. 
The man behind the sermon is always the great potential magnet ; 
but in his case it was not the man only, but the saint, the theo- 
logian, the philosopher, the father, brother, friend. He had a 
genius for reasoning, and an absorbing passion for the study of 
the deep things of God. He was eloquent in form, and face, and 
eye, and thought, and tone. His profound emotion and glowing 
imagination kindled a fire in other hearts, and his hearers became 
enraptured with the wisdom and power of his thoughts. 

The subject-matter of his sermons was characteristically of 
a high order. He chose great themes. Even in speaking to a 
company of children he would discourse on heaven, and eternal 
judgment, and the holiness of God; and he possessed the wisdom 
and tact to hold both the young and the old spellbound with his 
living pictures of spiritual verities. His own estimate of what a 
preacher is under holiest vows to proclaim may be inferred from 
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his seathing rebuke of the dilettanteism which has disgraced some 
modern pulpits. In his sermon before the Centennial Conference 
in Baltimore, in December, 1884, he said, along with many other 
burning words: “Let the pulpit flame with thought, with earnest 
Gospel messages, and other truths which illustrate and give force 
to its teachings. Let the preacher feel the gravity of his great 
commission, and let him expound the doctrines of faith as if he 
believed them and felt them. . . . The man who has the effront- 
ery to stand in a Christian pulpit in the nineteenth century, 
ignorant of its thought and hunger, unconscious of the forces 
around him, without a sense of the gravity of the situation, to 
waste the time and abuse the patience of a long-suffering congrega- 
tion in trashy sentimentalism, or in pompous and hollow rodomon- 
tade, deserves to be whipped from the temple as a harlequin. A 
world swinging in darkness; millions of men perishing for the light 
of life; continents with signals at half-mast; the cry of distress 
and despair coming from dying men and women; sin rampant, the 
wild beast of nameless sin ravening and destroying; death busy 
mowing down thousands at a swath; eternity in the prospect; 
everything to stir men with concern, and a puppet in the pulpit 
of God, with shallow placidity reciting the merest mimicry of 
thought—a minister of Jesus, the Man of sorrow, sent to save 
souls; to stand as his ambassador; to tell the pathetic story of his 
love—a minister of Jesus, able to preach without feeling, without 
passion, without desire, and then to look into the faces of his 
fellow-men !” 

There are those yet living who remember the annual sermon 
preached before the New York Conference at Newburgh in 1864 
on “Sin and Redemption.” Two days thereafter Davis W. Clark 
offered, and the Conference unanimously adopted, the following 
resolution: “That the thanks of this Conference are due and are 
hereby tendered to Rev. R. S. Foster, D.D., for the very able dis- 
course delivered before this body on the first evening of its session ; 
and that a copy of the same be solicited for publication under the 
direction of the author.” Dr. Foster thereupon expressed his 
keen appreciation of their action, but informed his brethren that 


the discourse was only an excerpt from a large theological treatise 
2 
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on which he was engaged, and which he expected in due time to 
publish. One striking passage in that sermon the reader may find 
on page 245 of the volume on Sin, the last one published in the 
author’s “Studies in Theology.” We cite a portion of it as a 
brief specimen of the preacher’s characteristic thought and style. 
Having contrasted the conditions of man under law and under 
grace, in the first Adam as in paradise, and in the second through 
redemption, he declared with no little emotion: 

“Tt may be heresy, but for myself, deeply conscious as I am 
of the plague of a nature utterly sinful in its tendencies, I would 
rather be in the second head than in the first; rather take my 
chances with Christ than with the unfallen Adam; rather be born 
a fallen soul, in a fallen world, under the redemption of Jesus, 
with all sorrow and suffering brimming my cup of earthly life, 
than be born of Eve amid the bloom of paradise, with angel 
brothers around me, under the inevitable exposures and terrible 
dangers of an economy of unappeasable law; rather take the cer- 
tainties of sin, with the possibilities of pardon and recovery with a 
Saviour such as Jesus, than the hopes of fallible immaculateness 
without a redeemer. If others would choose Adam, I would choose 
Christ. I am content to enter a fallen world through the gate of 
suffering if I may feel enfolding me the arms of the pitying, 
omnipotent Son of Mary, rather than an unfallen world, with the 
exigencies and perils of fallibility without a rescuer. If others 
would venture, of choice, on an eternity whose doom hangs in the 
balance of a single chance under the primeval law, I would cling 
to the Seed of the woman, who saves to the uttermost of a thousand 
sins and falls.” 

These fragments must suffice for this imperfect sketch. The 
great preacher has ceased from his labors and gone “beyond the 
grave” to mingle with “the spirits of just men made perfect,” and 
to know what it is to be there. He has left an imperishable heri- 
tage of good to all who knew him and heard him preach, and to 
the thousands who read the printed products of his thought. I 
cannot better close this paper than by citing the tribute of a fair 
young spirit who passed into the heavens more than forty years 
ago, but who felt, when hearing this man preach, that he belonged 
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to the seraphic natures that stand close by the throne of God. In 
the diary of Mary E. Willard, which was edited after its author’s 
death by her elder sister Frances, and entitled Nineteen Beautiful 
Years, we find, under date of April 29, 1860, a reference to Dr. 
Foster’s last sermon in Evanston before retiring from the presi- 
dency of Northwestern University: “As Dr. F. stood before the 
large audience 





for every seat and even the aisles were full—he 
looked sad, though very calm. But when, at the close of the dis- 
course, he addressed the students of the university his feelings 
overcame him. He stopped and covered his face. We all wept 
together in silence. I seldom cry, but then I could not help it. 
As Dr. Foster stood before us saying farewell, I thought, 

‘lf 1 should ever win that home in heaven, 


For whose sweet rest 1 humbly hope and pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven,’ 


among the radiant faces close by God’s throne, I should see that of 


this great, good man, whom ‘none know but to love, and none name 
but to praise.’ 


%” 
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Arr. IL—WESLEY’S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
Ir is probable that the things most characteristic of Metho- 
dism are to be found in the earliest years of its history, in the work, 


1 


the plans, and especially in the experience of its earliest represent- 


} 


atives. Methodism does not differ in this respect from other great 


revivals, whether of the national or of the religious life. One 
may well go to Adams, Jefferson, Washington, and Hamilton 
for an exposition of the principles which determine our na- 
tional life. No one has seen the distinctive doctrines of the 
Reformation more clearly that did Luther. The freshness of 
their experience, the vividness of their spiritual perceptions, 
and the ingenuousness of their utterances, make the testimony 
of the apostles the source of final authority on Christ and 
Christianity. It is proposed to discuss in this paper the most 
distinctive thing in early Methodism, which was John Wesley’s 
religious experience; to discover the way in which he was led to 
this experience, which was by his intercourse with the Moravians, 
and to raise the question whether we have not lost, or at least ob- 
secured, Wesley’s point of view. Early Methodism developed novel 
methods. The class meeting was new, and field preaching was so 
novel that Wesley could not easily reconcile himself to it. Some 
of the doctrines he preached were thought to be new, but they 
were as old as the New Testament. The general doctrinal system 
had been wrought out by James Arminius, that brave old Dutch- 
man, during the period 1576-1609. As student, pastor, and pro- 
fessor he wrought out nearly all of our great principles, but 
for some reason they lacked carrying power, and after two 
and a quarter centuries had scarcely made a ripple in the life 
of the Christian Church. The primary cause of Methodism is to 
be found neither in its novel methods nor in its system of doctrine. 
It is to be found in the fire that came down from heaven and 
“strangely warmed” John Wesley’s soul on that memorable twenty- 
fourth of May, 1738. He put that new experience first, and the 
Methodist Church of our time very much needs to understand his 
interpretation of that experience. 
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There are two utterances of Mr. Wesley that lie very close 
together in the minds of many Methodists. The first is that decla- 
ration concerning his spiritual condition which appears in his 
Journal on Wednesday, the first of February, 1738. He had just 
landed at Deal. He writes: “It is now two years and almost 
four months since I left my native country, in order to teach the 
Georgian Indians the nature of Christianity: but what have I 
learned myself in the meantime? Why (what I the least of all 
suspected ), that I who went to America to convert others, was 
never myself converted to God.”* The second utterance is his 
record of the occurrences of May 94,1738. He says: “In the 
evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, 
where one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before nine, while he was describing 
the change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I 
felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given me that 
he had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death.” + In order to understand Wesley it is important 
that we should get his language into the context. Only so shall 
we get its real meaning, and make its inculeation sane and sound 
in the spiritual life of the Church. Wesley had a religious expe- 
rience from the cradle. He was taught to say the Lord’s Prayer as 
soon as he could talk. His consistency of conduct was such “that 
his father admitted him to the communion table when he was only 
eight years old. And he himself informs us that until he was 
about the age of ten he had not sinned away that ‘washing of the 
Holy Ghost’ which he received in baptism.” He had a religious 
experience through all the years. He gave himself without stint 
to Christian works. But with all his saintly devotion, it may be 
asked was he a converted man ¢ 

The context will show us what he thought of the Moravians, 
and what they thought of him, and will enable us to understand 
Wesley’s view of his own case. On Friday, the seventeenth of 
October, 1735, John Wesley first made acquaintance with the 


* Journal, first American edition, vol. ill, p. 56. t Journal, vol. ili, p. 74. 
t Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wesley, vol. |, p. 19. 
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Moravians. He was about to sail for America, and had been 
spending Wednesday and Thursday “partly on board and partly 
on shore.” On Friday, having found twenty-six Germans aboard, 
he began to learn to speak German. On Monday, the twentieth, he 
speaks of “David Nitschman, bishop of the Germans.” On Tues- 
day, the twenty-first, he writes: “At seven I joined with the 
Germans in their public service.” He could not know the far- 
reaching influence of the acquaintance he was making with these 
humble Christians, and it is certain that the Church has never 
fully appreciated the extent of its obligations to them. We note 
a sympathetic interest in them from the day when he went on ship- 
board. The first pages of his Journal are almost entirely given 
up to an acount of his intercourse with them. He saw in their 
bearing and conduct evidences of a spiritual calm which was 
strangely contrasted with the unrest of his own soul. On Sunday, 
the twenty-fifth, he writes of a terrible storm and makes it the 
occasion for a comment on the terror of the English passengers, and 
on that calm confidence of the Germans which enabled them to 
sing on through the storm. This contrast impressed him deeply. 
He gives us an account of his interview on the seventh of February 
with Mr. Spangenberg, and of the searching questions which Mr. 
Spangenberg asked him as to his knowledge that Jesus Christ had 
saved him. He speaks of the ceremony of the election and ordina- 
tion of one of the Moravian bishops: “The great simplicity as 
well as solemnity of the whole almost made me forget the seventeen 
hundred years between, and imagine myself in one of those assem- 
blies where form and state were not; but Paul the tentmaker or 
Peter the fisherman presided; yet with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.”* Having returned from America, 
Wesley had been in London only four days when he met 
Peter Bohler. He cannot keep away from the Germans. He 
writes that by him he was, “on Sunday, the fifth [of March], 
clearly convinced of unbelief, of the want of that faith whereby 
alone we are saved.” He proposed to give up preaching faith, but 
was encouraged to continue to preach faith until he had it; and 
then because he had it he would preach it. He writes: “Accord- 


* Journal, vol. lil, p. 20. 
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ingly, Monday, 6, I began preaching this new doctrine, though 
my soul started back from the work. The first person to whom I 
offered salvation by faith alone was a prisoner under sentence of 
death.”* The judgment which Wesley records against himself 
upon his return from Georgia must stand as expressing the belief 
that, during the years immediately preceding that experience 
which came to him on the twenty-fourth of May, 1738, in Alders- 
gate Street, he was not a converted man and was not a Christian. 
It may further illuminate the subject to ask what Peter 
Bohler thought of Wesley and of his religious experience during 
the months of their intercourse in the spring of 1738. About six 
years ago, while wandering about in a secondhand bookstore in 
Leipzig, Germany, the writer had the good fortune to find a history 
of the United Brethren, and in that history a series of letters from 
Peter Bohler to Count Zinzendorf, in which he gave a report of 
the work in London. The following translation of extracts from 
these letters will show the intimacy that existed between Bohler 
and the Wesleys, and also Bohler’s idea of their spiritual condition: 


Oxford, March 2, 1738. On the twenty-eighth of February I traveled 
with the brothers John and Charles Wesley from Oxford to London. The 
elder, John, is a benevolent man; he perceives that he does not yet rightly 
know the Saviour, and acknowledges it. He loves us heartily. His 
brother, with whom you often spoke, a year ago, in London, is very much 
disturbed in mind, but does not know how he is to set about learning to 
know the Saviour. Our art of learning to believe on the Saviour is so 
very easy for the Englishmen that they are unable to reconcile themselves 
to it. If it were only a little more artful they would the sooner see their 
way into it. 

March 6. On this night Charles Wesley became very ill. At break of 
day he therefore sent for me, and asked me if I would pray for him; that 
God would give him patience in his suffering and give him relief. I prayed 
with him for the healing both of his soul and of his body. He fell asleep, 
and his sufferings were somewhat relieved. He knows that his suffering, 
as well as his relief from the same, comes from God. . 

At night [the ninth] I watched with Charles Wesley, who is yet sick 
unto death. The next day I met Pastor Gambold there, who wished to 
administer the holy communion to him. Wesley desired me to assist in 
the service, and I did so. There were several present. He was much 
gratified and said, if he died, he would at least come to the Saviour as a 
hungry and thirsty soul... . 


* Journal, vol. iii, p. 62. 
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On this night [the thirteenth] I watched again with Charles Wesley, 
who is not yet out of danger. 

On the evening of the sixteenth I took a walk with the elder Wesley, 
and asked him about his condition. He said: “Often I am very certain, 
but often very fearful. I can say nothing more than this: if that is true 
that stands in the Bible, then I am saved.” I spoke very particularly con- 
cerning this matter, and besought him earnestly to go to the fountain that 
had been opened, and not to spoil the matter himself. I also spoke with 
him concerning the condition of souls in this place, and offered many 
suggestions as to how, as I thought, one might come nearer to them. 

March 21. I traveled from Oxford back to London. The elder Wesley 
gave me six shillings for my journey... . 

On the fourth of May I heard John Wesley preach. I then understood 
all, but it was not as i wished. 

I took four of my English brethren, and among them Wolf, of whom I 
have already spoken, in order that they might relate to him how they were 
led, and how quickly and deeply the Saviour is moved to compassion and 
to receive the sinner. They related, one after the other, how they had 
come to this experience; and Mr. Wolf especially, to whom the experience 
was quite new, spoke very earnestly and powerfully. 

John Wesley and those that were with him were astonished at these 
testimonies. I asked Wesley what he then thought about it. He answered 
that four examples did not make out the case and could not convince him. 
1 replied saying I would bring eight others who were here in London. 
After a little time he arose and said, “We will sing the hymn, ‘Here lay I 
myself before Thee down.’” During the singing he frequently wiped the 
tears from his eyes, and immediately took me alone into his room, and 
said that he was then convinced of what I had said of faith, and that he 
would ask for nothing more; that he saw very clearly that as yet it was 
not his, but asked how he could help himself, and how come to such a 
faith. He said that he was not a man who had been guilty of the coarser 
sins, as other people had. I replied that he had sinned enough in that he 
had not believed on the Saviour; that he was not to allow the Saviour to 
depart from the door until he had helped him. I was deeply moved to 
pray with him. I therefore called upon the Crucified One for mercy upon 
this sinner. He said to me, “If he will have mercy upon me, I will 
certainly preach of nothing else than of faith.” 

May 6. Two Presbyterians who had heard me preach yesterday came 
to see me early this morning. They spoke with me of the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ and of faith in him. I must translate for them several 
hymns from our hymn book, which pleased them very much and which 
treat of this subject. Immediately thereafter I had a very hearty conver- 
sation with John Wesley. He told me of the opposition he had yesterday 
experienced from certain pious pastors whom he had met, and that because 
he had taken occasion to explain to them what he now understood and 
wherein he was yet lacking. He is not concerned about the opposition, 
but asked me what he should do in this respect, whether he should tell the 
people just how it was with him or not. I replied saying that I could give 
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him no rule in this matter, but to do whatever the Saviour should 
teach him to do. Nevertheless I wished very much that he would 
not put the grace of the Saviour so far away from him, but would believe 
that it was very near, that the heart of Jesus stood already open to 
him, and that his grace toward him was very great. He wept bitterly as I 
spoke with him of this matter, and I was constrained to pray for him. I 
can say this of him: he is verily a poor sinner who has a broken heart, 
and who hungers for a righteousness better than that which he has had 
hitherto, namely, the righteousness of Jesus Christ. 


We come back to the question raised in the earlier part of this 
paper: Was Wesley a converted man during the years in Georgia 
and the early months of 1738? According to his own judgment 
as recorded in his Journal, he was not. Peter Boéhler, who was 
his spiritual mentor during these months, also says he was not. 
But it is an interesting fact that in later years Wesley modified 
this judgment concerning his spiritual condition. As a matter of 
fact, these modified opinions appear in parentheses, in the text of 
the American edition of Wesley’s Journal, published in 1850, but 
are found in a footnote in the eleventh edition, published in 1856, 
and are not found at all in the fifth edition, published in London in 
1775. He modifies the statement made in the Journal upon his 
return from Georgia, where he says that he had gone to Georgia 
to convert the Indians but had learned that he himself had never 
been converted,* by adding, “I am not sure of this.” He explains 
the statement that Bohler had convinced him “of the want of that 
faith whereby alone we are saved” by adding, “with the full Chris- 
tian salvation.”+ On Friday, the nineteenth of May, he writes: 
“OQ, let no one deceive us by vain words as if we had already at- 
tained this faith! (that is, the proper Christian faith.)” Here 
again the modifying sentence found in the American edition is a 
footnote in the eleventh edition, and is wanting in the fifth edition, 
published in 1775. 

Why not permit Mr. Wesley to be a little more human? 
Allow him to correct himself. He showed very little sense in his 
judgment of women; he had a tendency to asceticism which dis- 
closes another comforting weakness; he believed in a kind of magic 
use of the Bible, deriving guidance and consolation by opening it 





* Journal, vol. iii, p. 56. t bid., vol. ili, p. 62. t Ibid., vol. ili, p. 70. 
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at random upon some suggestive passage of Scripture; and now if 
we would only allow him to be fallible on this question of his 
spiritual condition during the momentous weeks and months of 
1738, and would quit interpreting the experience of May 24, 1738, 
by setting it over against that confession of the twenty-ninth of 
February, 1738, we should bring comfort to many Christian be- 
lievers, and perhaps we ourselves might get a May experience that 
would save us from serving as slaves, and enable us to serve as 
sons. In his defense of the Moravian Church, written on the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1740, he declares that “a man may 
have a degree of justifying faith before he is wholly freed from all 
doubt and fear, and before he has, in the full, proper sense, a new, 
a clean heart.” In his life of John Wesley, J. H. Overton, M.A., 
quotes Wesley as saying: “When fifty years ago my brother 
Charles and I, in the simplicity of our hearts, taught the people 
that unless they knew their sins were forgiven they were under the 
wrath and curse of God, I marvel they did not stone us. The 
Methodists, I hope, know better now. We preach assurance, as we 
always did, as a common privilege of the children of God, but we 
do not enforce it under pain of damnation denounced on all who 
enjoy it not.”* Judged by the parable of the vine and the 
branches, Wesley’s later judgment is correct. Jesus taught, “Ye 
are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” The ques- 
tion of conversion is a question of the attitude of one’s will. 
That loyalty of will which expresses itself in obedience is the test 
of conversion. Given a loyal will, however the sensibilities are 
affected, and the man is converted. Given a disloyal will, be the 
emotions what they may, and the man is not converted. He who 


has faith enough to say, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
has the faith that saves. On the other hand, it is to be said that it 
is just the experience that came to John Wesley when he felt his 
heart “strangely warmed” that gives to the Gospel carrying power. 
The psalmist shows real insight when he prays: “Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation ; and uphold me with thy free spirit. Then 
will I teach transgressors thy way, and sinners shall be converted 


unto thee.” The sensibilities furnish the standard of all values. 





* Overton's John Wesley, p. 84. I have not been able to verify this quotation. 
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All motives take their rise in feelings and emotions. Extirpate the 
sensibilities and neither interest nor motive is possible. It is 
true that wherever there is volition there is also feeling and emo- 
tion. It is also true that the intellectual may be so dominant that 
the emotional activity is reduced to the minimum. The Gospel 
appeals to this emotional side of our nature as well as to the 
intellectual. The peril of sin, the hope of heaven, the forgiveness 
of sin, the doctrine of regeneration, the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
the Fatherhood of God—these truths appeal to eternal interests, 
and appeal directly to the emotional nature. Their bearing upon 
the emotions is as valid as upon the intellectual. The Holy Spirit 
is as genuinely present in this as in any other spiritual activity, 
and if we are to carry the forward movement with power into this 
century these great truths must be so preached as to awaken interest 
and kindle emotion. We have been emphasizing the intellectual 
and critical side of our work for a quarter of a century. It has 
not been in vain. We have a better basis for a genuine reformation 
than ever before. We now need to convert the whole intellectual 
content of the Gospel as we hold it to-day into motive and practical 
work. We need to make prominent Wesley’s viewpoint, and preach 
Jesus preeminently as Saviour. Only so shall we convince men 
that religion is not something to be endured, but a joy, triumphant 


and eternal; that it is a possession so good that we must share it 
with all men. 
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Arr. IL—THE LITERATURE OF DEVOTION. 

To the thoughtful mood not many things are so impressive as 
to hear the invitation, “Brother Trueheart, will you lead us in 
prayer?’ Here is a captaincy we have given little heed to in our 
thoughts of leadership, and yet a captaincy so solemn and sublime 
as to find no equivalent among the renowned leaderships of men. 
“Lead us in prayer.” Adventure for us and ahead of us out 
toward God—that is what this invitation urges. But we have 
forgotten this noble and notable meaning, or, what is perhaps more 
true, we have never remembered it. He who leads in prayer goes 
out before us in bold and holy quest of God—climbs the high Sinai 
as Moses did, unafraid and yet all afraid, to find God and order 
his cause and our cause before him. In no way can one man 
render another man a wiser and calmer service than in giving 
direction to his Godward thoughts—to give, so to say, an initial 
impulse toward our heavenly Father. Good men and women want 
to walk out into the divine presence, which is the supreme journey 
taken by a soul. God is not hard to find, truly; and yet to come to 
him in the mood of love and devout search both facilitates and 


enriches our meeting. God is “not far from any one of us,” but 


how to hasten to him with immediacy, with laughing and yet 
sanctified and sedate approach, is an art to be studied as above all 
arts made much of among the sons of men. And when some man 
schooled in the direct route to God sets out, I for one will ask him 
to let me follow in his steps. I will care to be at the interview. 
For years I have noted this leadership in prayer with personal and 
pathetic interest, and seldom have failed in finding as I followed in 
the wake of prayer to have my spirit helped and sanctified. In 
prayer meeting the philosophy is not ourselves to pray at our own 
initiative, but to follow the initiative of another, to go his road to 
God. I love the road prayer takes, and have with uniformity 
found how helpful the journey was when taken so. Each heart 
has its method of access. Each has some subtle undertone of 
pathos springing from a dead past come to life for a flickering 
moment, some groping of heart after that hand of pity which 
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assuages the heartache of the world, some sudden leap of faith 
strong and bold as if an angel made it, some ingenuous appeal half 
childish and half grand, some vision of old truths which made old 
truths new as love; and this is included in the ordinary leadership 
of prayer. 

Devotional literature is such reading as puts the heart in the 
mood of prayer; for to make life a prayer is to be religious. This 
is a widely different thing from suggesting that life is to do noth- 
ing but pray. Such a life might be essentially undevout. He who 
sees his brother have need and restricts his helping to prayer would 
be in every regard irreligious. Doing is as devout as praying. 
Religion consists not in praying a prayer but in being a prayer; 
and the devout life, whether in cornfield or kitchen, is on its knees. 
With such devotion God is well pleased. Prayer is to be under- 
stood as the setting of the soul toward God as the tide sets for the 
shore. Anything this side of that is eloeution and not prayer, 
while anything suffused with this spirit is grandly devout and 
profoundly religious. To induce this mood, then, is the end of 
devotion. To make the heart pant for God as the stag for the 
water brooks when wearied with his running is to render the 
chiefest service. The devout life is the prayer-charged life. When 
this is the spirit condition there is no trouble in keeping in tune 
with heaven and in touch with God. When the devotee may 
whisper to himself in a whisper’s whisper, “I am a prayer,” then 
will he work with least friction, sing not knowing that he sings, 
pray with his fingers and his feet, toil thinking his work a whole 
holiday of gladness. This is, as we moderns understand, the Christ 
theory of devotion. They who say prayers through long nights of 
vigil and fasting and of cold are not the apostolic succession in 
such fashion as those who know that the prayers God is most con- 
cerned with are those which bleed from fingers worn to the bone 
with toiling for the saving of the world. The Christian is a work- 
ing man sweaty with his toil. Yet are we moderns, while clearer- 
visioned than they who thought to leave the world to get at God, in 
danger of overworking our work idea. Life is not as the sunflower 
wholly in the sun, but as the violet partly in shade, partly in sun. 
Doing is not life’s totality. There are midnights just as there are 
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noons; and every midnight is on the road to noon. We shall not 
err in reckoning that we are in danger of loss in the sum total of 


possible effectiveness in working overmuch, in growing breathless, 


in fumbling our skein when a pause in the toil would be a helper 
to our effort. The art of pause is a not inconsequential part of the 
art of music. The rests are in the score. So must there be a pause 
in the holy life or the music will be sadly marred. One of a 
pastor’s many joys is that as he goes from house to house in the 
brotherly vocation of pastoral visitation he can take breathing spell 
by being in a strict privacy with God while he is in transit from 
one house to another. And so he comes to each parishioner fresh 
from God. How that privacy washes away the drudgery, so called, 
from the pastoral office, how filled with calm delight it makes an 
afternoon so spent, how the Ineffable Presence shines on him as he 
walks about! It is like a day of summer sunshine in a winter 
month. The hard-worked man can thus find abundant interval for 
privacy with God. I have known crowded business men whose 
times were crammed with many callers and with many business 
items, and have sometimes asked them how they contrived to get a 
moment’s space with God, and have had as answer, “I seize the 
moment when it comes to have my word with God.” This is the 
secret of the holy life. We are crowded, but not so crowded as that 
we may not have quiet in which to make our breathing unto “the 
God of all comfort.” We must make our battle against being 
crowded. We must have space to catch our breath and calm the 
unquiet of our turbulent career. 

Hence the need of devotional literature, such books as shall 
help us into the ways of God and shall underscore the weightier 
thoughts and relations. I have had hours many and happy with 
such books, and count them among my major joys and helpers. 
Now, we are all so much ourselves as that no one else can prescribe 
a devotional literature for us any more than he could a table bill 
of fare; though for all this we must have noticed how similar the 
dietary tastes of men are. We eat about the same staples. A salad, 
a sherbet, and such accompaniments will differ, but the edibles are 
mainly similar. And it may be so with larger matters more than 
we are wont to suppose. Some staples of devotion must appeal to 
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every spirit. All this allowed, room must be left for the individual 
taste in the devout as in the artistic life. 1 do not find myself, for 
instance, helped by the writings of Andrew Murray or F. B. 
Meyer. This, I hope, is no reflection on me, and assuredly is no 
reflection on them. To some, even to many, they do make appeal. 
I chance not to be of that company. They seem to me to write 
religious platitudes which lack locomotion. They get nowhere. 


They lack for me the divine element in such writings, namely, the 


power to push the soul off into the sea of God as a friend some- 
times pushes our boat from the strand when on summer nights we 
take the neglected oars for a row across waters flushed with the 
afterglow. The push out into God’s sea is what makes a manual 
of devotion for me. I assume that is what everybody wants and 
what each must in the end determine for himself. Each must 
select for his own moral palate. Good talk does not suffice for me 
to take leadership for my devout life. There must be worthy talk, 
words that sweat beneath their weight of holy meaning, words 
which are like initiation into mysteries, greeting with a surprise 
the soul when it sets eyes upon their face. I demand the quality 
of the apocalypse. A revelation must be involved. Only where 
such is do I feel that my life is thrust out into the presence of the 
mysterious God. In much so-called devotional literature appears 
to me to be this cardinal defect, of supposing that pious talk is 
devotional talk. Still speaking for myself, this is an outrageous 
blunder. Pious platitudes are irreligious when meant for the 
leadership of others. To indulge in them for one’s self may or 
may not be justifiable, but to inflict them on others in the name 
of religious reflections is a breach of morals. Goody-goody talk is 
not devotional, but that talk is devotional which with manly step 
starts out blithely heavenward, does not saunter but strides, that 
catches us in its forward goings and we swing out toward Him for 
whom the soul is hungry. <A devotional book is not an argument 
on religious matters, not in necessity the exposition of certain 
Scripture texts, not the settled face (as to say, “We shall 
now be devout”). The Divine Pursuit and In the Hour of 
Silence, seem written more or less to defend the author against 
some charge—I would suppose from the tone, not knowing, 
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against a charge of heresy. A book of devotion is not a heresy 
trial either on one side or the other. Cardinal Bona’s Guide to 
Eternity is open to serious objection: 1. It is more heathen than 
Christian. 2. Its views of women are thoroughly those of a priest 
and utterly unlike the views of Jesus. 3. The book lacks the im- 
pulse Godward. We are weary for deep-sea soundings of the heart. 
Some books are good exegeses of given texts but are not winged. 
They cannot fly, much less make him who reads them fly. They 
tell what a man cannot in sobriety deny, but no electric spark is in 
the telling. This is the character of many manuals of devotion 
with which I am familiar. I would not say, “I dislike them,” but 
would say, “I mislike them.”’ They do not tell lies; but they do not 
render truths engaging. They are not radiant, heavenly, replete 
with longing, glorious with hope, uncontaminate with fear. The 
note the poet organist lost and could never reproduce is the note 
these writings have lost. I care not for their music. This is not 
named as if readers were concerned with my personal predilections, 
but as a word of reminder why these suggestions of devotional 
literature take the road they do. Nothing dogmatic is here as- 
serted, but simply something personal. As each has his favorite 
flower, so each has his spiritual preferences; and these infringe 
not upon the rights of anybody else. Give me leave for my posy 
for my heart. What, then, from this standpoint, would appear to 
be the marks of a devotional book? 1. It should say something. 
2. It should say something that breaks across the shore line of 
soul as a fifth wave across the sea bar. 3. It should possess depth 
as a deep wave, “Too deep for sound and foam.” 4. It should 
have the power to wake the better part of the heart. 5. It should 
have the tang of the unanticipated. 6. It should be big with God. 
7. It should prate little, exhort little but say much, and urge the 
soul like Christ talking with it face to face. 8. It should cause 
the heart to drift into the prayer mood as a quiet wind drifts a 
boat. 9. It should serve to give divine matters a stately pre- 
eminence which shall belittle every other thing when swung into 
the field of vision. 10. It should make God a joy and his service a 
holy passion to the soul. 

Now, these may or may not be the marks of a devotional frag- 
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ment, but will in any case serve to help us to a pathway easy to 
keep. At its best, devotional literature would have all these marks 
in every instance ; but this is not to be anticipated. If a passage or 
prayer can touch one of these keys we shall be glad to have heard 
the prayer or passage. Differing times and moods call for differing 
calls—sometimes the trumpet, sometimes the lute, sometimes the 
thrush, sometimes the laughter of a child. The soul is so wide of 
gamut that we must always allow for that. In the list to follow no 
attempt is made to be exhaustive and give a list of devotional books ; 
but the proclaimed purpose is to name such books or parts of books 
as have proven devotionally helpful to myself, with the hope that 
what has given me succor might have leading for others; for it is 
barely conceivable that in many helpers of one there would not be 
found some helpers to all. This list is now submitted: St. 
Augustine’s The City of God and Confessions; Bishop Hall’s 
Meditations; Baxter’s The Saint’s Everlasting Rest; Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying; Bunyan’s three books, 
Grace Abounding, The Holy War, and Pilgrim's Progress ; Spur- 
geon’s Treasury of David; Wesley’s Journal; 4 Kempis’s /mita- 
tion of Christ; Luther’s Table Talk ; Euchologion; Rutherford’s 
Letters; Phelps’s The Still Hour; the Book of Common Prayer; 
Clarke on the Promises; William Law’s Serious Call; Horder’s 
American Sacred Poetry; The Shadow of the Rock; Lancelot 
Andrewes’s Private Devotions; the Life of George Miiller; The 
New Acts of the Apostles; Keble’s Christian Year; George 
Herbert’s The Church ; Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata; Armstrong 
Black’s The Evening and the Morning; Young’s Helps for the 
Quiet Hour; Joseph Parker’s Prayers; Beecher’s Prayers and 
Sermons ; Paseal’s Pensées ; Bishop How’s “For all thy saints who 
from their labors rest; Newman’s “The Dream of Gerontius ;” 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises; George Matheson’s Times 
of Retirement and Studies in the Portrait of Christ ; The Prayers 
of the Bible ; Bishop Vincent’s The Church at Home (a collection 


of Scripture, hymn, and prayer for each day); Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene ;” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” “The Idyls of the King,” 
“The Vision of Sin,” and “The Palace of Art;” Browning’s 
“Instans Tyrannus,” “Prospice,” “Christmas Eve,” “Easter Day,” 
3 
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and “Saul;” Matthew Arnold’s “East London; Bryant’s “To a 
Waterfowl ;” W. H. Channing’s “My Symphony;” Henry van 
Dyke’s The Source and The Other Wise Man; Longfellow’s sonnet 
“As a fond mother when the day is o’er;” Rowland Williams’s 
Psalms and Litanies; Bacon’s three essays, “Of Truth,” “Of 
Atheism,” and “On Death ;’’ Milton’s sonnets “On His Blindness,” 
“This three years day these eyes,” and “Written on his reaching 
the age of twenty-three ;”’ Lowell’s “Sir Launfal,” and “The Pres- 
ent Crisis ;” Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty ;” Whittier’s “Pictures,” 
“Our Master,” “The Eternal Goodness,” “Questions of Life,” and 
“At Last;” Annie Trumbull Slosson’s “Deacon Pheebe’s Selfish 
Natur’ ;” Hawthorne’s “Earth’s Holocaust,” and “The Celestial 
Railroad ;” The Hymnal; The Bible. 

The City of God is to me devotional not so much, I think, in 
what it is as for the memories it evokes. The name itself sets my 
heart singing and hastes me to the hill from which without lifting 
up my eyes I can see the eternal city of which I trust myself to be 
a citizen. I can see the glinting of the golden street and the 
glimmer of the golden towers and catch the blaze of walls of 


chrysoprase and sardius and see the peaceful river flow and catch 


the splendor of the “sea of glass mingled with fire.” Ah me, my 
heart, the city of God! And then I am touched to dreams in think- 
ing of that early Christian who saw past all the checkered careers 
of falling states the fadeless glory of the things of God. That was 
a vision! Augustine wrote the first philosophy of history; and to 
compare it with Hegel the similarity is striking. That old lover 
of the Lord pulled the far ends of the circle of the ages together 
and made them touch. The venture was wild with daring, and he 
marches like a captain in the army of our God. And the Con- 
fessions fairly boil out of a big, hot heart. Augustine was not a 
repressed quantity, like Matthew Arnold, but an expressed quan- 
tity. The veins in his forehead are swollen to bursting, and you can 
hear the drumbeat of his heart—a heart aware of God, and wisely 
afraid of him. I like that attitude. We shall do well to go to 
school to him. There is something in God to fear; and in our over- 
worked phrase, “the fatherhood of God,” many of us have forgotten 
the fearfulness of God. He is in a high hill; and they who walk 
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that way must take great heed. “With godly fear” is a thought 
worth practicing our lips to pronounce and our hearts to remember. 
A passion for God, that was St. Augustine. He wanted God; all 
besides seemed dirt-cheap. He would watch the sun with unwink- 
ing eyes and loved the glare of thoughts that burned like fire. He 
raised all great questions simply because he must who fellowships 
with God. The gospels are writ in capitals because all things 
which touch the Christ are rendered illustrious. The sovereignty 
of God engulfed him as the sea does the random bather. And if he 
overdrew this side of the divine character, think it not strange. 
He saw how august God was and tarried there. His mistake in 
emphasis was natural and laudable. Thought was not yet schooled 
to get the exact emphasis; but he caught sight of some great mean- 
ing foreign to the thoughts of man thus far and blazed it on the 
pages of his book. God is great, Augustine knew that. God is 
white light, he knew that too; and so sin was black as summer storm 
clouds. No book is wholesome devotional reading which does not 
by affirmation or inference assert the wickedness of sin and so ring 
the alarum bells of the soul. Sin not a mistake but a curse, that is 
the tune to which devotion has set its music. All best lives are 
white with fear of sin, like a seared soldier. Notice that in the 
books as they pass before our eyes. “‘O wretched man that I am!” 
Who is that calling? Paul? No, the centuries of men and women 
who have caught a full vision of God. Who see Him, fall out of 
conceit with themselves. Sin is a hard word in the vocabulary of 


a profound life met with God. That is the crux for Huxley and 


Darwin and Arnold and Tyndale and the ironers down of the rude 
wrinkle God calls sin. They think by snubbing sin to iron it out; 
but their treatment of sin is their doom as moralists. Bunyan and 
Andrewes and Rutherford and Parker and Browning and Mathe- 
son know better. Sin is a diabolus, an attacker. This is admirably 
wrought in The Holy War; and for that in particular do I praise 
that similitude. Sin never wearied, ever renewing its aggressions, 
subtle, acrimonious, fertile in expedient, indirect, never defeated 
when defeated—is that not sin? Does it not lie abased in the light 
of the Eden of the heart always ready, ready to make speedy 
entrance? Read The Holy War. 
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Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, for a vivid, that is, a just, sense 
of sin, has no equal outside the book of God. It is tremendous with 
the sense of sin, and as tremendous with a sense of grace when men 
turn from their sins. This book burns like a tank of oil. Com- 
pared with such writings as Cardinal Newman’s the contrast is 
visible even to poor eyes in such way as no argument could disclose 


the defect in Newman’s religious writings. Of Pilgrim’s Progress, 


to use many words would be “vain repetition.” Oliver Wendell 


Holmes says: “Pilgrim’s Progress, the Divina Commedia of 
Protestantism, is probably the only religious poem—for it is a 
poem in all but versification—which is read through like a novel 
by those who take it up for the first time.” In an expression of 
opinion among prominent Wesleyan ministers some years ago as 
to those books which had been profoundly influential in their career 
scarcely one omitted Pilgrim’s Progress. In our day we read it 
too little. This book you cannot outgrow. Its fidelity to the expe- 
riences of a Christian is so absolute as to make a moving picture 
of a Christian career. The book is poetry, as Holmes has said. 
This Bedford tinker when his heart is moved with the Gospel—and 
a big heart he has—steps into poetry as naturally as a happy child 
into singing. The Saxon tongue finds the wine pressed from its 
grapes at the hands of this manly man who thought it joy to suffer 
for the Christ. I read it repeatedly in a single year. I go and 
walk alongside Pilgrim and find my heart and lips at prayer as we 
make journey together toward the Delectable Mountains. When 
with him I must lift the song. Bishop Hall’s Meditations have 
such godly depth, wisdom, research, such gracious piety, such wide 
goings in search of God, that to hold his hand is strength. You 
eannot think religion insipid when with him. Baxter’s Saint's 
Rest—is it because this book I have belonged to my long-lost 
mother that its words are become so dear? that she read it with a 
heart on fire? To untwist these scarlet threads of love is not 
permissible. We cannot tell; but this Rest is dear to me, and its 
uphill look is full of comfort to my heart. Jeremy Taylor—but 
why linger? Who does not know the honey-sweet words of this 
poet divine, and who does not find them full of grace? They 


mind me of the breath of the heather on the sea cliffs where my 
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father and mother spent their childhood. Spurgeon’s Treesury of 
David | value not so much for what Spurgeon has said, though in 
such a book he is at his best, but for that quaint multitudinousness 
of sayings of the saints of God he has gathered into this harvest 
field of his. The good gather about the psalms as bees about purple 


asters. Wesley’s Journal and 4 Kempis are to be read together. 


A Kempis is in the most part too lacking in vigor to suit strength, 


too like daydreams on holy things, though on occasion, as in his 
prayer, he becomes the full brother of strength; but to read him, 
the man of sequestered life, and Wesley, the man of the world 
parish, the circuit rider whose goings could only be hedged in by 
death, will afford a wholeness, a help for the antipodes of life. 
A Kempis, cloistered, introspective; Wesley “shod with the prepa- 
ration of the Gospel ;” for his journeys are so oft that other sandals 
would wear out. Wesley has dreams, but they lift into action. I 
know not any books so incitant to action, wakeful, intelligent, and 
to service cheerful and delightful, as Wesley’s Journal. Luther’s 
Table Talk must do anybody good. That healthy manliness of 
his off dress parade, devout, humorous, vigorous, talking out of the 
deep places of a life which knew only one star—how his talk does 
put a man in tune with the Infinite! Of Rutherford, say only 
Adeney’s words: “These letters stand in the front rank of devo- 
tional works.” They glow with a great love and mind us of the 
love of Christ. The Still Hour makes us think as well as pray. 
The Book of Common Prayer has access in it. What more need 
be affirmed? Clarke on the Promises is a book packed full of 
only what God has promised. They are words sweet, very sweet 
to hear. 

William Law’s Serious Call is so great and wise and devout 
a book that Samuel Johnson and John Wesley both found meat for 
men in it, and Wesley’s own hand made an abridgment of it for his 
Methodists, not as agreeing with the mystical tendency of the 
author but as being heartened by his profound religiousness. I 
have found the book very good to know. In Horder and in The 
Shadow of the Rock are poems which can lead the thought and love 
to God. Andrewes, so loved of Alexander Whyte, is loved of all 
who know a big heart hungry, wanting God. The Life of George 
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Miiller is faith rendered into modern English. The New Acts of 
the Apostles is a story to put fire in the bones. Keble’s Christian 
Year sings us on our way toward heaven. “Quaint George Her- 
bert!” His quaint poetical conceits do but lend emphasis to the 
man’s love of Christ. His poems are incense smoke lifting up to 
God. The Evening and the Morning has the true devotional uplift 
for my spirit. Helps for the Quiet Hour, chosen with that fine 
literary instinct characteristic of Dr. Young, has words fit to help 
the traveler along the road to God. Parker’s and Beecher’s prayers 
have wings. Of Sacra Privata and Psalms and Litanies, while 
many words would not suffice to say the truth concerning books 
which are crammed with beauty, help, nobility, insight, devoutness, 
and divine leading, no other word than this is permissible: The 
books help the faith out a long way toward God. Those good men 
if they could know this would rejoice and be exceeding glad. Ilow 
“All Saints” hymn rouses sluggishness into animation, doubt to 
faith. “The Dream of Gerontius” has vagaries truly Roman 
Catholic, but a hint of great truths and vision of them, betimes, 
are good for a soul to have. For me, George Matheson is without a 
peer among contemporary devotional writers. He says things. He 
is not given over to ejaculatory piety, but freights his meditations 
with such heavenly truths that as you read yourself become ejacula- 
tory. That is the side from which ejaculations should proceed. 
The singer needs not himself applaud; the auditors will do that if 
the music prove worthy. In Matheson is the moving of deep 
waters seaward; and his prayers are like your father’s when his 
heart was full. The poems and prose writings here named as 
devotional, no time is afforded to underscore. But how good they 
are and full of heavenward look! This remark of Lowell regard- 
ing the “Ode to Duty” may touch with a caress these various 
works: “In the ‘Ode to Duty’ he [Wordsworth] speaks out of an 


ampler ether than in any other of his poems, and which may safely 


“challenge insolent Greece and haughty Rome for a comparison 


in either kind or degree.” From these varied souls mav be had a 
world of help ruddy with the blood of life. I cannot estimate their 
service to myself, those services have been so real, so varied, so 


instinct with the generosity learned of Christ, so unthought-out, 
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so spontaneous, like the lilt of birds, I bless the God who gifted 
minds to render such a holy help. 

The Hymnal! Dwell upon its contribution of help. Who 
reads Charles Wesley’s “Wrestling Jacob,” Bernard of Cluny’s 


“Jerusalem the Golden,” Thomas Olivers’s “The God of Abram 
Praise,”’ impregnates his soul with odors grown in heaven. ’Tis 
a book of divine leadings, rich in worthy rendering of love and 
longing and hope fearless of despair. ‘Let us all sing.” 

And God’s Book! Read the Psalms for their sense of God 
and man, and man as interesting to God. How God and man are 
caught up together in the Psalter! Where man is, there God is and 
interested in man beyond belief. This it is which makes the 
Psalms perpetual as the refrain for the heart. This it is which 
sobs in those tearful tunes where God is seen and man is seen very 
full of sin. We shall never outgrow the “Sprinkle me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow;” 
and the “Shepherd Psalm” shall whisper from sleepy lips while 
mankind endures. We have committed it so to heart that we say 
it while we fall asleep. Job abashes the soul. Nehemiah makes 
sloth and indifference to hang head in shame. Lamentations 
drenches the soul with the grief for a state ruined and a city sin- 
dethroned. All the prophets wake the life to God. They blow like 
bugles of tempest. Ecclesiastes declares the insufficiency of the 
world to satisfy the hunger of man’s life. Luke is so human, 
Matthew so kingly, Mark so martial, John so Christ-filled. Paul’s 
prayers have a celestial summons in them. They take wing when 
we least anticipate it. And the prayers of Jesus, how they hearten 
and subdue, how they guide and sustain, how they take the soul 
into the holiest of all and make such climates have the homelike 
feeling. He knew how to pray. The cry, the fleeing for succor, 
the gratitude that laughs while it wipes tears from the eyes, the 
resignation, the sublime fortitude, all in the prayers of Him who 
taught us how to pray. Jesus’s prayers walk straight into the 
presence of God. They are not experiment, rather a child walking 
a well-known path to his father’s door. Blessed prayers, blessed 
access! And the Passion of the Saviour is devotion’s self. If 
ever the heart has dried up like parched ground, if prayers come 
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slow like words to a wandering intellect, then read the passion 


chapters of the gospels. The hill they climb leads into heaven. 


To see Him there! Will that not make the dry heart to be rained 
upon with tears? I read and ery, “My Christ, my cross!” We 
are to read each Gospel as it were a journey to a mountain top; 
for each Gospel narrative climbs to the cross that clouds the moun- 
tain summit with its midnight gloom. The august spectacle of 
God dying for a single human soul, that brings us to our knees, 
that hushes our poor babblings into expectant silence. The dying 
God, dying for me! I must pray! 

I have been impressed that there is room and need for a book 
of devotion which should be put into twelve vest-pocket booklets, 
one for each month, thus making the carrying it to the office, on 
the train, on the street car, possible, and yet make the books of 
sufficient bulk to contain for each day a prayer, a text, a Scripture 
passage, a selection in verse or prose from some of those nobler 
words the hearts of manly and holy men have bubbled up like 
fountains of water. This would be a book of days. The Anglican 
devotional books are for the Church year; a deeper Christian 
philosophy has a book for God’s year. The entirety of the year 
is God’s and ours. The secular and the sacred year synchronize. 
Each day and each season, mine and God’s, is the right interpre- 
tation of the calendar. And a book conceived from this standpoint 
and executed with wide knowledge of the literature of life and 
devotion and a gracious familiarity with the Seriptures of God, 
with a wise knowledge of the hymns of the ages, with a gift of 
prayer and a knowledge of the prayers of holy women and men, 
would not such a volume or volume series (twelve booklets for the 
months of the year ) be a distinet helper for the holy life? All the 
ages and all the minds might lend their voices to such a book of 
days. The advantage, as I have found, of a book of devotion has 
been that it has set the thoughts of the day out with God, and has 
supplied, so to say, provender for the day’s thinking and the day’s 
delight. A scripture looks very different when set out thus alone 
than when sunk in the context. The average Bible word is too 
large for the soul to pronounce more than one of them at once ; and 


when they are isolated the real magnitude and meaning light the 
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landseape of our thought. I appeal to all lovers of God’s book 
whether this be not so. One passage will serve as a staff for the 
heart all day. The leaning on it for a day of toil makes the staff 
precious ever after. And a poem holding a radiant thought in 
solution, to be set out from the book wherein it was housed with 
many others, becomes thereby personal and visible. The same is 
true of a thought in noble prose or a prayer which flowed from a 
heart in which God was consequential. Such a page pushes the 
boat of life out into the sea of the day, gives it a vigorous thrust 
which holds to the heart through the livelong day. A book of 


devotion should be catholic, fetched from afar. The wise souls 


were never dwellers in a a Like families, they live 


under many roofs. This is the o jection to such a book, to select 
at random, as For Days and Years, by Lear. It is an Anglican 
book and contains that amusing Church egotism which writes 
Church with a capital “C” and Dissenter with a small “d,” and 
the selections of words from the wise are all but entirely from the 
Church fathers or Roman Catholies or Anglicans. The oblivious- 
ness to the wide Christian world outside of these limits is humorous 
rather than devotional, Cardinal Newman is scarcely the sanest 
and most wholesome religious guide, to say the least. What is 
wanted is the walk through the Churches as Christ among the 
candlesticks, going everywhere and hearing all and holding the 
most precious truths as the flower the dew. True Christianity is 
eclectic in its tastes. What holy moods have meditated and what 
holy men have done, these are the precious considerations. What 
cares the good man’s heart what Church David Livingstone was of, 
or Thomas Coke, or Hannington, or Gardiner? For each we thank 
God and take courage. ‘‘There is one God and Father over all, 
who is rich unto all that call upon him ;” and that is the conclusion 
of the whole matter so far as touches the point of devotion. That 
heart which hath held God’s hand, it is good to touch. Those eyes 
which for a sublime moment looked into the face of God, it is 
blessed to look into. The whole family of God is sacred; and the 
voice of any one of them, no matter what name he wears, is good 
to hear. Did not our hearts burn while we listened to Him by the 
way? And tuere is and can be but one answer. 
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Let us listen to the words of Brother Standfast as he stands 
in the river waiting his turn to pass 
To where 


Beyond these voices there is peace, 


recalling Rufus Choate’s words, “On the whole, the most eloquent, 
mellifluous talk that was ever put together in the English language 
was the speech of Mr. Standfast in the river:” “This River has 
been a Terror to many, yea, the thoughts of it also have often 
frightened me. But now methinks I stand easy; my Foot is fixed 
upon that on which the Feet of the Priests that bare the Ark of the 
Covenant stood while Israel went over this Jordan. The Waters 
indeed are to the Palate bitter and to the Stomach cold, yet the 
thoughts of what I am going to and of the Conduct that waits for 
me on the other side do lie as a glowing Coal at my Heart. I 
see myself now at the end of my Journey, my toilsome days are 
ended. I am going now to see that Head that was crowned with 
Thorns, and that Face that was spit upon for me. I have formerly 
lived by Hearsay and Faith, but now I go where I shall live by 


sight, and shall be with Him in whose company I delight myself. 


I have loved to hear my Lord spoken of, and wherever I have seen 
the print of his Shoe in the Earth, there I have coveted to set my 
Foot too. His name has been to me as a Civet-box, yea, sweeter 
than all Perfumes. His Voice to me has been most sweet, and 
his Countenance I have more desired than they that have most 
desired the Light of the Sun. His Word I did use to gather for 
my Food, and for Antidotes against my Faintings. He has held 


me, and I have kept me from mine iniquities, yea, my Steps hath 


he strengthened in his Way.” 
ls<Q fyb. 
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Arr. IV.—THE ETHICAL AND THE POSITIVE IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

CurisTIANITY is a religion of principles rather than precepts. 
Its essential principle is love. This practically unfolds into the 
precepts and prohibitions of the Decalogue. All the law and the 
prophets are summed up in love to God and men. In examining 
the duties which arise from our relations to God and men we note 
a distinction. Some are grounded on reasons we intuitively see, 
and some on reasons which we do not see. Theologians eall the 
former moral, and the latter positive. Says Bishop Butler in 
his Analogy, that exhaustless seed-bed of Christian apologetics: 
“Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case itself, prior to 
external command. Positive duties do not arise out of the nature 
of the case, but from external command; nor would they be duties 
at all were it not for such command, received from Him whose 
creatures and subjects we are.” All our duties would be moral, if 
there were no revelation of God other than that through nature. 
There can be nothing positive in natural religion, the religion of 
conscience. It is possible that a collision may occur of a positive 
with a moral precept where it is impossible to obey both. In such 
a case no universal rule is laid down in the Scriptures. Should we 
say the positive must always yield to the moral we would be greatly 
embarrassed by certain positive commands, as that to Abraham to 
offer up Isaac and that to exterminate whole tribes of people. 
There are at least three reasons why generally the moral should 


override the positive: 1. Because it is written upon our hearts 


and is interwoven into our very nature. 2. Because positive pre- 


cepts aim at a moral end, which must have a higher value than the 
means. 3. When the two are mentioned together in the Scriptures 
the stress is always laid on the moral. But Bishop Butler remarks 
that “Mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone to place their 
religion in peculiar positive rites by way of equivalent for obe- 
dience to moral precepts.”” They lengthen the creed as a compen- 
sation for shortening the Decalogue. Thus many false positive 


precepts have been foisted upon Christianity. Let us examine 
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some of these, after we have ascertained the infallible criterion by 
which they may be tested. We will limit our discussion to the 
New Testament. We find this essential of every positive institu 
tion, that it should be of such a nature as to keep Christ the Son 
of God in the very center of the system, which collapses if he is 
removed. A man may become a geometer in utter ignorance of 
Euclid, who first discovered geometry, but he cannot become a 
Christian without knowing, loving, and obeying Christ. The posi- 
tive institute must be Christocentric, like Christianity itself. Of 
course it must be a direct command, and not an inference merely. 
It must proceed from the Author of Christianity; for human au- 
thority, even that of an inspire d apostle, is not sufficient of itself 
alone to establish a positive precept. 

There are only two positive precepts which correspond to these 
requirements: baptism and the Lord’s Supper. These were de- 
liberately instituted by Christ, the latter just before his death, and 
the former just before his ascension. The central position of 
Christ in these sacraments is seen by the so-called liberal Chris- 
tians who deny the supreme divinity of the Son, regarding him as 
a man only. When they continue to administer these ordinances 
they are greatly embarrassed by this illogical procedure. The 
German rationalists baptize their children in the name of the 
universal brotherhood of man, the only God which Comte, the 
positivist, teaches his followers to worship. When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was a Unitarian preacher in Boston he was asked by his 
deacons why he had ceased to administer the Lord’s Supper; he 
replied that “it was giving too great prominence to one among 
many good men.” The dilemma in which this incipient pantheist 
found himself was either an acknowledgment of the Godhood of 
Jesus Christ, or the total abandonment of that positive institution 
in which this doctrine was objectivels proclaimed. The great 
purpose of the two positive precepts of Christ was to keep his 
Gospel from sinking into a mere moral system, by the elimination 
of his personal authority. Such a tendency has existed in every 
age, beginning with ancient Ebionitism and ending with modern 


Unitarianism, whose leaders have gravely discussed the expediency 


of taking the Bible with its “alleged miracles” and perplexing 
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doctrines out of their pulpits and of preaching its pure ethics dis- 


a) 


entangled from its “puerile fables.” This would reduce our 
glorious Gospel to a meager philosophical cult attractive to a few 
cultured intellects, but bereft of all motive power to lift up the 
fallen and to save the lost masses submerged in sin. It is instruct- 
ive to note that the only Christian sect in Church history which 
neglects and denies the obligation of the two positive precepts of 
Christ—the Friends—was in 1827 rent asunder by the secession 
of large portions of six out of ten Yearly Meetings, on the ground 
of their denial of Christ’s true divinity while incarnate. We call 
the attention of General Booth and his Salvation Army to this 
hidden rock on which this Christian body may split. We erect a 
beacon upon it for their benefit. 

It should be borne in mind that the Gospel scheme of salvation 
through faith only, without meritorious works, a faith bearing the 
fruitage of perfect love and obedience to God and altruistic effort 
and sacrifice for men, cannot consist with a multitude of positive 
precepts. Such a number would overload the religion and smother 
the spiritual life in the legalism of “the letter that killeth.” This 
is demonstrated by the fact, noted by Butler, that “mankind are 
for placing the stress of their religion anywhere rather than upon 
virtue.” The scribes taught that there are two hundred and forty- 
eight affirmative and three hundred and sixty-five negative 
precepts. Hence the necessity of limiting positive precepts to the 
smallest possible number that will keep Christ in the center of the 
system. The divinely adjusted balance between the two kinds of 
precepts must be preserved, The free spirit of Christianity re- 
quires us to reject all such positives. 

1. Foot-washing. We cannot regard this as designed by 
Christ to be a positive ordinance of perpetual obligation the same 
as baptism and the holy eucharist. It seems rather an impressive 
symbol teaching humility, the dignity of service, the necessity of 
purity of heart, and the duty of every believer to help his fellow- 
disciples to obtain this great blessing. Paul’s requirement of the 
widow before being enrolled for Christian service, “if she hath 
washed the saints’ feet,” must be interpreted as a synonym for 


altruistic Christian service. This literal act cannot be a positive 
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precept, for it does not stand our test; it can be performed without 
mention of Christ’s name in the ceremony. When kings, emperors, 
and popes in a spectacular style observe what Luther calls “hypo- 
critical foot-washing” we think of his advice, “If you wish to wash 
your neighbor’s feet see that your heart is really humble, and help 
everyone in becoming better.” 

Confirmation by the imposition of the hands of a bishop 
for communicating the Holy Spirit to a baptized person. In some 
churches it included the chrism as a symbol of the Spirit. The 
texts adduced in support of this rite are Acts viii, 14-17; xix, 5, 6; 
Heb. vi, 1. These texts prove that this impartation of the Spirit 
was a prerogative of the apostles only. As they had no successors 
clothed with equal authority it ceased at their decease. It was 
neither instituted by the command of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, nor does it answer the demands of our criterion. It is out 
of harmony with the universal atonement and with the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to every creature to grant to a small class of 
believers a monopoly of the Holy Ghost promised to all believers 
who will perseveringly ask for him in the name of Christ. In 


respect to this crowning gift Faber’s lines are true: 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea. 

If men are called upon to curse the man who fills his purse by 
cornering the bread market (Prov. xi, 26), what are they to think 
of a God who through “the myth of the apostolic succession” 
(Phillips Brooks) puts a patent-right upon the author and Sup- 
porter of spiritual life? It is as evident as the cloudless sun at 
midday that the Father of mercies and God of all grace has not 
limited himself to such a narrow channel in the communication of 
himself to believers in his Son. 

3. Tithing. The required bestowment of a tenth of our in- 
come is alleged by some good people to be a part of Christianity. 
Giving is a moral obligation, but giving a tenth is not a dictate of 
our moral sense. If it is a duty it must be positive. We look in 
vain in the New Testament for such an expression of the divine 
will. It may be said this is found in Matt. xxiii, 23, “But these 


ye ought to have done.” We will show more fully under our next 
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topic that our great Teacher did not shock the religious feelings 
of the Jews by a sudden termination of their rites, but that it was 
his habit to regulate the manner and spirit in which temporary 
Hebrew ceremonies should be performed. He found the Jews 
exercising a disproportionate conscientiousness in trifles, which, 
according to their traditional conception of duty, they ought to 
care for; while they were utterly neglecting obligations of over- 
whelming importance. Moreover, as tithing does not keep Christ 
in the center of his religion it does not answer to the requirements 
of a positive precept. While it would be a means of grace to all 
Christians voluntarily to give at least a tenth of their income to 
promote the kingdom of Christ and to help the poor whom we 
always have with us, and to fill to overflowing the various treasuries 
of his Church, it would in the end be a detriment to bring this to 
pass by proclaiming the tithe as a positive requirement of Christ. 
It would add to the influence under which too many are drifting 
into legalism and self-righteousness. The spirituality of those 
sects which teach that God requires a tenth is, to say the least, not 
remarkably high ; the Irvingites or Catholie Apostolic, the Seventh- 
day Adventists, the Dowieites or Christian Catholic, the Mormons 
or Latter-day Saints, and the Sanfordites are of this type. The 
tithe may enrobe their leaders in gorgeous vestments, fill their 
purses, and sustain a vigorous propaganda, but it certainly does 
not produce a deep and intelligent piety. 

4. Fasting or abstinence from food as a religious exercise. 
This was not a positive command either in the law or in the Gospel. 
It is a characteristic of nearly all the paganisms in the world, 
especially the Asiatic religions with which the Hebrews came in 
contact. Jehovah appointed a day of atonement for their sins 
(Lev. xvi, 29-31), a special day in which they should “afflict their 
souls” by repenting of their sins as a preparation for forgiveness. 


They found it easier to do as their heathen neighbors did; they 


fasted from sunset to sunset instead of quitting their evil ways. 


The prophets at times rebuked this substitution, especially Isaiah, 
who excoriates the fast which allowed them “to smite with the fist 
of wickedness.” They did not have fasts enough, so during the 
captivity in Babylon they appointed four more, which Zechariah 
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afterward turned into “joy and gladness, and cheerful feasts.” 
Neither Moses nor Christ ever appointed a day of abstinence from 
food. They both called the Israelites to repentance. In examining 
the New Testament to ascertain whether Jesus Christ gave any 
positive precept requiring periodical fasting we call attention to 
several spurious texts dating from about the sixth century, when 
for the first time fasting ceased to be voluntary and was com- 
manded under the penalty in some instances of the extraction of 
the teeth. These texts, as the Revision shows, are Matt. xviii, 21, 
the whole verse being omitted; Mark ix, 29, Acts x, 30, and 1 Cor. 
vii, 5, where fasting is omitted. These glosses were probably not 
an intentional corruption of the text. Some monk in his cell when 
the Church was befogged with a cloud of asceticism penciled on 
the margin of the manuscript the word vnereia, where he thought 
fasting was appropriate. Afterward a copyist, thinking it an 
omission, innocently copied it into the text. We would also call 
attention to a mistranslation of ‘shall’ for “will” in Matt. ix, 15, 
“then will they fast” because of sorrow. The future tense in the 
third person in Greek does not express obligation. Hence Wesley 
is careful in his version to change the “shall” to “will” in the 
sentence, “One of you will betray me.” Consistency required the 
same change in Matt. ix, 15; Mark ii, 20; Luke v, 35. The chief 
support of the error that periodical fasting is required by Christ 
is Matt. vi, 16, “Moreover when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites.” 
From its juxtaposition with the verses about prayer, beginning in 
the same way, “When ye pray,” it is alleged that fasting is just 
as obligatory as praying. The truth is that neither is here com- 
manded. This is conceded by Wesley, a man who, in accordance 
with the spirit of his generation, was given to rigorous fasting, 
and in his High Chureh period fasted twice a week till three o’clock 
rp. M. He says, “Our Lord does not enjoin either fasting, alms 
deeds, or prayer; all these being duties which were before fully 
established in the Church of God.” This is a concession that this 
text is not a positive precept. Here we revert to the idea sug- 
gested in reference to tithing, that Christ was in the habit of 
regulating the spirit and manner of the Jews in their religious 


customs which he intended his Gospel should supersede, such as 
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Matt. v, 23, “Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar,” ete. 
This does not eternize the obligation to bring material gifts to a 
material altar, but it does prescribe the spirit in which the Jews 
should worship God by offerings while under the Levitical law. 
Again, Matt. xxiii, 2: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit on 
Moses’ seat: all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these 
do and observe.” Here is evidently a temporary precept. This 
must be admitted, or we must all go to the synagogue, listen to the 
rabbis, and obey all their instructions! The fact is, there is not 
one direct command to fast. So embarrassed was a certain bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in an article on “The Duty of 
Fasting” that he actually invented the following apostolic command, 
“Give yourselves to fasting and prayer” (1 Cor. vii, 5).* This 
was done by decapitating a piece of advice to married Christians 
and erecting the dependent clause of the sentence into a precept. 
The word “fasting” in this text is pronounced spurious by all the 
critical editors, because it is lacking in all the uncial manuscripts. 

Our most cogent argument against periodical fasting is found 


in Mark ii, 18-22: Luke v, 33-38, where the question is raised why 


Jesus and his disciples are supposed to be guilty of the impiety of 


neglecting this religious exercise so devoutly practiced by John and 
his followers. His reply was that it was not consonant with the 
good news which he came to announce to a sad and sinful world. 
It would be like employing dirge singers at a wedding, while the 
happy pair are receiving the congratulations of the nuptial guests. 
It would be like putting a patch of new, stiff, and undressed cloth 
upon a rent in a garment thin and old. The result would be like 
the poet Young’s baptized infidel, “the worse for mending.” He 
then intimates that when the Bridegroom shall be taken away their 
sorrow would be so great as naturally to deprive them of an appetite 
for their daily food. The period of the Bridegroom’s absence in 
the region of the dead was about forty hours, When he returned 
there was no more any occasion for fasting. “Then were the dis- 


ciples glad when they saw the Lord.” Nor was there any more 
oceasion after his ascension, for just before he mounted the skies, 
stepping from the footstool to the throne, the Bridegroom of the 


* Methodist Quarterly Review, New York, 1849, p. 208, 
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Church said to his bride, “Lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” If she really believes this, how can she put 
on the apparel of a widow and fast with a sad countenance? Not 
one of the twelve personally trained by Christ said a word about 
fasting, exeept Matthew, who wrote as an historian. It is not 
named by Peter, James, Jude, or John in his gospel, Apocalypse, 
and three epistles. It does not occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
of unknown authorship. The only voluntary fasting by the Chris- 
tian Church in any place in the New Testament is in connection 
with two ordinations recorded in Acts xiii, 2, 3, when Paul and 
Barnabas were ordained and sent away, and Acts xiv, 23, where 
elders were appointed in every church, a solemnity not required 
by the Head of the Church, but naturally suggested to Jews who 
had been accustomed to fast on very important occasions, and 
especially to Paul, who as a Pharisee was accustomed to frequent 
fasts. There are also two records of Paul’s involuntary fastings 
to which he was driven by poverty (2 Cor. vi, 5, and xi, 27). If 
they had been voluntary they would not have been named in both 
instances in a series of hardships, such as stripes, imprisonments, 
robbers, and shipwrecks. If he practiced stated fasting, in none 
of his numerous epistles did he require it, recommend it as a 
means of spiritual discipline, or even name it except among the 
sufferings just named. In his pastoral epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, instructing them respecting the characters which those whom 
they should ordain as deacons and bishops or elders should sustain, 
there is not the first hint about asceticism, though this, if a neces- 
sary qualification, would most certainly have been specified in 
company with the caveat, “not given to much wine.” We hear 
nothing about the willingness of the candidates to “recommend 


fasting by precept and example,” and to be diligent in gathering the 


tithes. We infer indeed that neither of them is divinely required. 


The treatment of the subject of fasting by all the Wesleyan 
theologians is not without interest. Richard Watson, although he 
lived before the interpolations in the New Testament had been 
discovered, ignores it entirely, as do Raymond and Miley and 
Sheldon. Pope speaks of it as “brought from the Old Testament 


by our Lord, who indirectly enjoined it both by his example and 
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precept: ‘When ye fast!’ But this precept leaves the time, 
character, and degree of the fasting to the judgment of him who 
practices yg 

It remains for me to state the relation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to this subject. In 1784 Wesley sent “General 
Rules,” in which he incorporated fasting among “the ordinances 
of God,” and adds, “All these we know his Spirit writes on truly 
awakened hearts.” It is a good thing that Wesley did not claim in- 
fallibility, and that Methodism has no theological Semper idem, 
otherwise we would have no hope of a constitutional change. Leg- 
islative changes have been made, and they will continue to be 
made. When a small boy the writer saw a class book with this 
inscription in large capitals on the outside covers, “Remember the 
Quarterly Fast.” In 1888 the requirement of the quarterly fast 
disappeared from the Discipline. Yet the candidate for full mem- 
bership in the Conference is met at the gate by a bishop propound- 
ing this apparently all-important question, implying that an affirm- 
ative answer is necessary for his admission: “Will you recommend 
fasting or abstinence, both by precept and example?’ Our 
contention is that our Church has here created a positive precept 
not found in the New Testament. Our intelligent young men, 
who are well aware of that fact, are placed in a painful 
dilemma. We hope that the Methodist Episcopal Church will erase 
from her Discipline every sentence expressing or implying the 
obligation of the ministry to fast, as she has freed the laity by 
abolishing the quarterly fast. In the meantime I would suggest to 
clerical candidates for admission the following affirmative answer 
to the question, “Will you recommend fasting or abstinence, both 
by precept and example?’ Answer: “I will enforce every precept 
respecting periodical fasting which I find in the New Testament, 
or which can be inferred from the example of Christ or any of the 


apostles whom he personally trained, and I myself will set an 
example of fasting, so far as I can, while obeying the caveat of 
Christ, that nobody should know that I am fasting.” 
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Art. V.—HARNACK’S INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

SomE sixty years ago Strauss published his famous Life of 
Jesus, giving a mythological interpretation to the Gospel. Few 
theological works have ever created such a profound sensation. All 
Germany was at once divided into opposing camps, and the shock 
of battle was felt throughout the Christian world. It was proposed 
at the time to suppress the book by legal processes, but Neander, 
then professor of Church history in the University of Berlin, ob- 
jected, holding wisely that truth only asks an open field. Neander’s 
counsel prevailed, and the theory of Strauss has been so thoroughly 


” 


exploded that to-day it “leaves not a rack behind Now, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the successor of Neander pub- 
lishes a book giving a rationalistic interpretation of the Gospel, 
which once again divides Germany into hostile camps, and forces 
a profound discussion over the fundamentals of the Christian faith 
throughout the world. Harnack’s book, What Is Christianity, is 
destined to exert a more subtle, far-reaching, and dangerous influ- 
ence than Strauss’s Life of Jesus, for the reason that the work of 
Strauss was an attack from without, while that of Harnack pro- 
fesses to be a reconstruction from within, along critical, progressive, 
and sympathetic lines. It will be the purpose of this paper to 
outline the main positions of Harnack, and touch the nerves of his 
argument. First of all, let us acquaint ourselves with the man. 
Adolph Harnack was born at Dorpat, in the Baltic Provinces, 
in 1851, where his father was professor of practical theology. The 
religious atmosphere of that home was simple, ardent, genial. The 
warmth and glow of Harnack’s pietistic inheritance and training 
lend a charm to all his writings. His curriculum of study began 
at Dorpat and was complet d at Leipsie, where he took his degree 
in theology and philosophy, and where he began his publie work 
as a teacher. He was called successively to Giessen, to Marburg, 
and, in 1886, to Berlin, where he still remains as professor of 
Church history, and rector of the university. Without doubt Har- 


nack is one of the most scholarly and influential living theologians 
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of Germany. In the past twenty-five years he has done monumen- 
tal and magisterial work. His 7'exts and Studies on Early Chris- 
tian Literature is one of the most valuable collections extant. His 
History of Dogma takes high rank among historico-theological 
productions. His Chronology of the New Testament is a work of 


enduring merit. These achievements, together with a great number 


of books on special subjects, of exact and thorough scholarship, give 


to his name great weight. In addition to this, Harnack is said to be 
a man of charming personality, of profound religious feeling, and 
a magnetic and eloquent speaker. The lectures in the present 
volume were delivered extemporaneously to great and enthusiastic 
audiences at the University of Berlin. The fact is, however, that 
the substance of them all, and in most cases the very form and 
statement of them, may be found in his carefully labored works. 
Lowell’s epigram on Gladstone will apply quite as well to Harnack: 

His greatness not so much in genius lies 

As in adroitness as occasions rise, 

Lifelong convictions to extemporize. 
In truth, the book represents the ripened thought and the matured 
convictions of a lifetime. It will be helpful here to determine, as 
far as we may be able, Harnack’s philosophical convictions, for 
the old maxim, “Let me know a man’s position in philosophy and 
I will readily determine his theology,” has a great deal of truth 
in it. Harnack is classed among the Ritschlians, though he has 
discarded many of Ritschl’s peculiarities. Briefly and broadly, 
Ritschlism and Harnack stand for (1) thorough freedom in the 
study of the New Testament and Church history, (2) distrust of 
speculative theology, (3) a profound interest in Christianity as a 
religious life and not as a system of knowledge. Harnack is the 
greatest exponent of the so-called historical treatment of dogma. 
The question, “What is Christianity?’ he thus answers: “It is 
solely in the historical sense that we shall try to answer this ques- 
tion ; that is to say, we will employ the method of historical science, 
and the experience of life gained by studying the actual course of 


history.”* And again he says: “A right and full estimate of the 
Christian religion is attainable only by a comprehensive induction 


*P. 6. 
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of all the facts of history.” Under those words “facts” and “induc- 
tion” is a Trojan horse of large dimensions; in its vast cavities 
whole platoons of treacherous and well-armed Greeks are stored 
away: who shall determine what the facts are, and who make the 
induction? If the reader will be kind enough to fly a surveyor’s 
flag over this spot we will return to it at a convenient season. The 
work before us, consisting of sixteen lectures, may be divided into 
two main divisions, the first treating of the “Essence of Chris- 
tianity,” or the “Gospel in the Gospel,” the second treating of the 
“Development of Christianity,” or the “Gospel in History.” 

1. The Gospel in the Gospel. The first four chapters are de- 
voted to the task of determining the essential element in Chris- 
tianity, discovering the Gospel in the Gospel. We touch the nerve 
of the argument in these chapters in the following points: the au- 
thority of the gospels, the miraculous element in the gospels, and 
the general conception of the message of the Gospel. Harnack’s 
proposed aim is to distinguish the “husk” from the “kernel,” that 
is, not only to separate the essential meaning from all those alien 
accretions with which the vicissitudes of nineteen centuries have 
surrounded and overlaid it, but also to reject inconsistent elements 
‘mported by the evangelists, upon whose records we must rely. 
This he does in the following summary fashion: “Our authorities,” 
to quote his own language, “for the message which Jesus Christ 
delivered are the first three gospels. The fourth gospel cannot be 
taken as an historical authority in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. The author of the fourth gospel acted with sovereign free- 
dom, transposed events and put them in a strange light, drew up 
the discourses himself, and illustrated great thoughts by imaginary 
situations. Although his work is not altogether void of a real, if 
scarcely recognizable, traditional element, it can hardly make any 
claim to be considered an authority for Jesus’s history. Only 
little of what he says can be accepted, and that little with cau- 
tion.”* Historical science, Harnack tells us, had made a great 
step in advance by teaching us to pass a more intelligent and 
benevolent judgment on the synoptic gospels. He thus proceeds 
to exercise this intelligent and benevolent judgment: “These gos- 
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pels,” he says, “are, it is true, not historical works any more than 
the fourth gospel; they were not written for the simple object of 
giving facts as they were; they are books composed for the work 
of evangelization.” That is the intelligent judgment; now for 
the benevolent. “Nevertheless,” he continues, “they are not alto- 
gether useless as sources of history, more especially as the object 
with which they were written coincides in part with what Jesus 
intended.”* Again he tells us, “Two of the gospels do, it is true, 
contain an introductory history (the history of Jesus’s birth) ; 
but we may disregard it, for even if it contained something more 
trustworthy than it does actually contain, it would be as good as 
useless for our purpose. We know nothing, therefore, of Jesus’s 
history for the first thirty years of his life.”+ His position on 
miracles is clearly and emphatically stated in the following para- 
graph: “We are firmly convinced that what happens in space and 
time is subject to the general laws of motion, and that as an inter- 
ruption of the order of nature there can be no such things as 
miracles.”t Accordingly, he rejects the virgin birth of our Lord, 
his resurrection, and the miracles he is said to have wrought. The 
Gospel, he claims, is not concerned with the personality of Christ, 
but has to do with the Father only, and not with the Son. This is 
the most central, fundamental, dominant, and constructive position 
in the book. “What is essential in the Gospel,” according to Har- 
nack, “may be grouped under our Lord’s utterance upon three 
things: 1. The kingdom of God and its coming. 2. God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul. 3. The higher 
righteousness and the law of love.”§ The three spheres thus dis- 
tinguished, he says, coalesce. It needs only a few touches to 
develop this thought into everything that, taking Jesus’ sayings 
as its groundwork, Christianity has known and strives to maintain. 
In this paragraph we have Harnack’s basal principle exposed: the 


groundwork of Christianity, he holds, is not the personality of 


Jesus, but the sayings of Jesus. 

After epitomizing the Gospel content he discusses the bearing 
of the Gospel on particular problems: 1. The Gospel and the 
World, or Asceticism. 2. The Gospel and the Poor, or Socialism. 
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3. The Gospel and the Law, or Public Order. 4. The Gospel and 
Work, or Civilization. 5. The Gospel and the Son of God, or the 
Christological Question. 6. The Gospel and the Creed. The first 
four of these are forcible and impressive presentations of the 
teachings of Christianity in relation to subjects with which they 
deal. They show noble feeling, and a fine discrimination of the 
Christian spirit in practical affairs. It is difficult to see how 
exception can be taken to them. The chapter on Christology pre- 
sents a radical divergence from the traditional and orthodox view. 
In the first place he declares that Jesus desired no other belief in 
his person, and no other attachment to it, than is contained in the 
keeping of his commandments. John’s gospel, it will be remem- 
bered, is wholly ruled out of evidence, and also such other parts of 
the synoptics as may be embarrassing. Jesus, he admits, is the Son 
of God, but not in any exceptional sense, only in a fuller degree 
of the manner in which every man may become a Son of God. “It 
is the knowledge of God which makes the sphere of divine Son- 
ship.”* He says: “The consciousness which he possessed of being 
the Son of God is, therefore, nothing but the practical consequence 
of knowing God as the Father, and as his Father. Rightly under- 
stood, the name of Son means nothing but the knowledge of God.”* 
In a word, Harnack rules out Christology as having no essential 
place in the Christian scheme. He is at one with William Ellery 
Channing in his estimate of Christ’s place in Christianity. “Love 
of Jesus Christ,” Channing says, “depends very little upon our 
conception of his rank in the scale of being. On no other topic 
have Christians contended so earnestly, yet it is of secondary im- 
portance. To know Jesus Christ is not to know the precise place 
he oceupies in the universe; it is something more, it is to look into 
his mind ; it is to enter into his spirit.” Yet Harnack is benevolent 
enough to recognize a mystery in the Person of Jesus. “How he 


came,” he says, “to this consciousness of the unique character of 


his relation to God as a son is his secret, and no psychology will 
19% 


ever fathom it. “We shall never fathom the inward develop- 
ment by which Jesus passed from the assurance that he was the Son 


of God to the other assurance that he was the Messiah.” “How 
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Jesus arrived at the consciousness of being the Messian we can 
never explain.” So he admits, but proceeds to work out a theory 
that seems perfectly natural and entirely satisfactory to its author. 

Harnack’s treatment of the resurrection is as feeble a piece 
of work as we have ever known to come from a thoughtful and 
scholarly man. To begin with, he assumes that miracles are 
impossible. Next he sets aside the gospel records as wholly un- 
trustworthy. Then he proceeds to account in a wholly inadequate 
way, in the most absurd fashion, for the fact which is beyond 
dispute, that the apostles and Christian Church at Jerusalem did 
believe that on the third day the tomb of Christ was found empty, 
that Jesus himself appeared to them, spoke with them, ate with 
them, taught them; that he visibly ascended before their eyes into 
the heavens. Paul was specific and clear and emphatic in his tes- 
timony to the reality of the resurrection. It is, as he says, the 
basal truth of Christianity and of Christian hope. It was estab- 
lished in the human heart in the face of the most overwhelming 
forces. The cross had not then the halo of glory it possesses now. 
What turned the night of gloom into glorious dawn, if not a risen 
Lord? Harnack admits the confident belief of the apostles and 
early Church, but denies its basis in reality. He distinguishes 
between the Easter message and the Easter faith, and denies this 
necessary connection. Harnack’s theory is that Christ did not 
literally arise from the dead. He is at one on this matter with 
Matthew Arnold, as he sings: 


Now he is dead; far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town ; 

And on his grave with shining eyes 
The silent stars look down. 


He accounts for the Easter faith in this way. Christ sub 
mitted to death as a part of his vocation, and in virtue of his hope 
and confidence in God gained an inward victory over it that robbed 


it of its terrors. This is all. Concerning this theory it is to be 
remarked that this inward victory was gained in the sublime sur- 
render on the cross, and not on Easter Day. Concerning this 
theory it needs to be explained how this victory is to take its place 
among historical realities so as to endue men with the conviction 
of eternal realities, if it remained a secret transaction in the soul 
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of the Redeemer, and between him and the Father. How could 
the disciples be certain that Jesus did really triumph over death, 
unless he returned to assure them? How hard-pressed and illogical 
Harnack is in treating of the resurrection will appear from this 
paragraph: “The story of Thomas is told for the exclusive purpose 
of impressing upon us that we must hold the Easter faith even 
without the Easter message.” “Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” “The disciples on the way to 
Emmaus were blamed for not believing, even though the Easter 
message had not reached them.”* Now, as a matter of fact, the 
record clearly shows that Thomas was reproached for not believing 
the Easter message, which had been carried to him by living wit- 
nesses, and which was to be the basis, not only of his faith, but of 
the faith of all future generations. The Christian faith com- 
mended is never a faith without evidence, but a serene and heroic 
faith on competent testimony. The same is true of the disciples on 
the way to Emmaus; the Easter message had reached them, and 


only their unbelieving hearts kept them from the Easter joy. 


II. The Gospel in History. Turning now from the Gospel 
in the Gospel to the Gospel in history, our task is more congenial. 
Here Harnack is on his own ground, and is almost without a peer. 
He passes in swift and orderly review the development of Chris- 
tianity through the Apostolic Age, through Catholicism, through 
the Greek Church, through Roman Catholicism, through Protes- 
tantism. What was said of his interpretation of Christianity in its 
practical aspects is to be said of this historical review. It is in 
every way admirable. One rarely reads anything more instructive 
or refreshing. No pedantry is here, or ponderous learning. The 
large mass of material is handled with consummate skill, clearness, 
simplicity, and brevity. His conclusions in this part of his work it 
would be difficult to successfully challenge. His method, too, is 
fair, just, and impartial. The characteristics of the Apostolic Age 
he shows are: 1. Recognition of Jesus as risen Lord. 2. Belief 
in religion as an actual experience, and involving the consciousness 
of a living union with God. 3. Leading a holy life in purity and 
brotherly fellowship. By the year 200 A. D. this primitive Chris- 
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tianity gives way to a great ecclesiastical and political community ; 
in other words, to Catholicism. This was brought about by the 
introduction of the spirit and civilization of the Greco-Roman 
world, and the struggle with Gnosticism. The prominent features 
of Greek Catholicism are Traditionalism, Intellectualism (that is, 
Orthodoxy and Intolerance), and Ritualism. The Greek Church 
he shows to be in the main Paganism, with a Christian veneer. The 
characteristics of Roman Catholicism are the Latin spirit, Roman 
world empire, and Augustinianism. The Gospel says, “Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world,” but the Roman Catholie Church has 
set up an earthly kingdom. Christ demands that his ministers 
shall not rule, but serve, but here the priests govern the world. 
Christ leads his disciples away from political and ceremonious 
religion, and places every man face to face with God, but here man 
is bound to an earthly institution with chains that cannot be 
broken, and he must obey; it is only when he obeys that he ap- 
proaches God. He shows clearly, however, that in these 
Churches, Greek and Roman, the true faith still lives by means of 
the Word and religious orders. Conspicuous examples appear 
from time to time of men and women who possess a true and rare 
spiritual insight. Protestantism is at once a revolution and a 
reformation. Religion is again reduced to its essential factors, 
the word of God and faith. The Gospel in its simplicity is again 
rewon. He criticises Protestantism for breaking up Western 
unity. But that, it may be contended, is not an evil. There is a 
unity of a watch, and also of the solar system. Green clearly 
demonstrates that the failure of the Comprehension Bill in Eng- 
land was a distinct gain for civil and religious liberty. Harnack 
warns us against dogmatism, but dogmatism also, it may be urged, 
has its side of service. Truth stands best in a form of sound words. 

To sum up in brief, while conceding to Harnack’s fullness of 
knowledge, charm of style, and a fine insight into the spirit of the 
Gospel, yet we believe his interpretation of Christianity fails at 
these points: 1. He is bound by philosophical preconceptions. 
He does not approach the subject with an open mind, but prejudges 
the case, sorting and paring down the evidence to fit his theory. 
In a word, professing to be a free and impartial inquirer, he carries 
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his ball and chain. 2. He sets aside Scripture in an utterly un- 


warranted manner. He edits and emends that which he claims to 
accept by processes illogical and absurd. Where a gospel does not 


So Fe 


suit him he takes a knife to it, or discards it altogether. 3. He 
unjustly eliminates all Christological elements from his interpre- 
tations. He builds his structure, therefore, upon a wholly inad- 
equate basis. The Christianity he presents to us is but “the base- 


less fabric of a vision.” In cutting away the bark he quite kills 
the tree. He throws out the child with the bath. 4. To go back 
to the flag we left flying. The historic method has achieved 
splendid results, but it has its limits. The root principle of Har- 
nack’s method, we take it, is false—namely, that doctrine is an 
historic fact to be accounted for wholly by intellectual activities, 
Greek, Roman, medieval, modern, ete. The theory errs (1) in 
regarding human reason and human causes as the only efticient 
forces at work in the development of Christian doctrine; (2) in 
ignoring the divine element in the formation and protection of 
Christian doctrine; (3) in ignoring the place and service of true 
dogma. The safe and onward movement of a train may turn on 
the edge of a rail. It is so in history. Paul, Athanasius, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, were switchmen, who set the moving train of theo- 
logical conviction, and of spiritual and moral progress on right 
lines. There is a subtle and necessary relation between root and 
fruit; cut flowers, even ethical ones, soon wither. Life cannot be 
kept true and wholesome for many generations without sound doe- 
trine. We venture the prophecy that the world will soon witness 


the revival of a noble Christian dogmatism. 


Harnack opens his book with a reference to Socrates. The 
reference is apt, for he gives us in his interpretation, not the 
Christ of the gospels, not the Christ of St. John, of St. Paul, or 
of the Christian faith, but instead thereof a Hebrew Socrates. And 
as we close his book we sigh, as Mary sighed in the Garden, “They 


have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
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laid him.” 
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Arr. VIL—RELIGIOUS LIFE AT OXFORD. 


Ir is likely that in many American homes the satisfaction 
that will be produced by the publication of the list of Rhodes 
scholars will be not unmixed with anxiety. What will be the effect 
of Oxford upon their Christian faith? In particular, will those 
who come from the denominations which correspond in America 
to the “Free Churches” of England be in danger of becoming 
proselytes to sacerdotalism? It is not long since in England itself 
many Nonconformist parents were deterred by fear of the “clerical 
atmosphere” of the university from sending their sons to Oxford, 
and it is not surprising if it should take even longer to assure 
observers at this distance that Tractarianism is not the characteris- 
tic note of the Oxford of to-day. It is not to be denied, of course, 
that the Church of England is still the paramount religious influ- 
ence in undergraduate life, and that the associations of the place 
give it a rare opportunity of appealing both to the historic sense 
and to the wsthetic temperament. It is at Oxford, probably, that 
one sees Anglicanism at its strongest. Its ablest preachers occupy 
the university pulpit. Both Ritualists and Evangelicals are con- 
stantly displaying great activity, and an Episcopalian freshman, 
of whatever variety, will not lack for sympathy. But to a young 
Nonconformist who has been rooted and grounded in Free Church 
principles before leaving home, contact with Oxford Anglicanism 
is on the whole a healthy and strengthening experience. It tends 
to liberate him from a certain religious provincialism which he is 
likely to have brought with him, to show him the significance of 
aspects of truth and worship that he has undervalued, and at the 
same time to confirm his belief that the need for the Nonconformist 
protest and separation is still urgent. For if Anglicanism shows 
its strongest side at Oxford, it is there that it shows its weakest side 
also. The acquaintance that such a youth obtains with the motives 
of many of his contemporaries in their choice of the clerical pro- 
fession is in itself enough to suggest one particular reason which 
requires the continuance of the Nonconformist Churches as guar- 
dians of the apostolic tradition, 
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The various academic reforms of the last century have now 
given complete religious freedom to the undergraduate who is not 
an adherent of the Established Church. The Anglican is required 
by his own college to attend so many “morning chapels ;” the Non- 
conformist may substitute an equal number of “roll-calls.” This 
is one of the results of that “disestablishment of religion in Ox- 
ford” which was so vehemently opposed by the High Church party, 
and which was referred to by Bishop King in his lament that it 
was now possible for a man to pass through his whole course with- 
out once praying. Attendance at any of the university services in 
St. Mary’s is quite voluntary, for Anglican and Nonconformist 
alike. There is no longer any religious test for admission to any 
examination or degree (except B.D. and D.D.). No modern 
humorist will have an opportunity of startling the vice chancellor, 
at matriculation, by Theodore Hook’s answer, “Forty, if you like,” 
for no freshman will again be asked whether he is willing to sub 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles. In proportion to their numbers 
Nonconformists have taken much more than their fair share of the 
honors of the university, particularly in theology. A contemporary 


of my own—a Primitive Methodist layman and now a professor 


in the theological college of that Chureh—not only won several of 
the highest university distinctions in theology, but obtained a 
college fellowship in the same subject. It is worth noting that last 
year’s chairman of the Congregational Union is a distinguished 
Oxford man and was formerly fellow of his college, and that a re- 
cent president of the United Methodist Free Churches is a D.C.L. 
of Oxford. Oxford men are to be found to-day in the active 
ministry of all the leading Nonconformist Churches, some of them 
in the most difficult places of the mission field at home and abroad. 
In certain cases the college authorities, though themselves Angli- 
cans, have warmly encouraged the preparation of undergraduates 
for the Nonconformist ministry, as in the conspicuous instance of 
the help given by Jowett to T. C. Edwards, the leader of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists during the last generation. It must 
be admitted that the Church of England has at various times won 
a considerable number of members, including recruits for its 
clergy, from Oxonians of Nonconformist origin; but in nearly 
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all the cases I have personally known the men who “went over” 
had already made up their minds to do so before they came up to 
the university. 

So far we have been considering the negative side of the 
question—the exemption of the present-day undergraduate from 
religious disabilities. It remains to say something of the pro- 
vision made for his religious welfare by the churches of the city. 
In connection with the Evangelical section of the Church of 
England there are various organizations for Bible study and 
evangelistic effort in which a Nonconformist may cooperate without 
any sense of restraint. The undergraduates who so astonished Mr. 
John Corbin by preaching in the open air at the foot of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial probably belonged to one of these societies. 
As far as Nonconformists are concerned, I can speak with most 
intimate knowledge of the Wesleyan Methodists, with whom I was 
associated during 1882-86 under the successive pastorates of Hugh 
Price Hughes and George Stringer Rowe. The Methodist under- 
graduates “met in class” once a week at the minister’s house, and 
formed also a Wesley Guild—partly club, partly essay society, and 
partly evangelistic committee—which visited the rooms of its 
members in turn. On one occasion, when our host was a Christ 
Church man, Mr. Rowe surprised us by the information that, as 
far as he could discover, this was probably the first Methodist 
meeting that had been held at Christ Church since the days of John 
Wesley. We served our apprenticeship by tract distribution, Sun- 
day school teaching, and, in the case of those who went “on the 
circuit plan,” preaching in some of the neighboring villages. Those 
who shared this experience will remember one village where the 
service was held in the clubroom of the public house, and another 
where the only convenient place of worship was a bakehouse, in 
which the perspiring preacher had to stand just in front of the 
oven. Two other denominations of Methodists besides the Wes- 
leyans are represented in Oxford and the neighborhood, and give 
similar opportunities of usefulness. 

The position of Congregationalism at Oxford has been entirely 
altered by the influence of Mansfield College, of which I shall 


speak presently. The local church in George Street previously 
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served as the place of worship for Congregational undergraduates. 
The Baptists have two city churches, but the Presbyterians are not 
yet represented. There has always been, since the abolition of the 
tests, a sprinkling of Scotch Presbyterians in the university, but 
there are so few Presbyterians in the city itself that the formation 
of a church of that order has been thought impracticable. The 
probability that several Rhodes scholars will be Presbyterians is, 
however, raising once more in the councils of the denomination the 
question of establishing a congregation at Oxford. While it is 
natural that each of the various churches of English Noncon- 
formity should wish to be represented in the university town, the 
existence of Mansfield mal ‘s such direct representation less neces- 
sary than ever before, as far as the interests of the undergraduates 
themselves are concerned. Mansfield is not, like Balliol, Merton, 
etc., a constituent college of the university, but a theological school. 
It accepts no students save those who have already graduated in 
arts, though not necessarily at Oxford. Accordingly, it does not 
prepare for the university examinations, with the exception of the 
honors school in theology. It will thus be seen that the average 
Nonconformist undergraduate does not become a member of Mans- 
field, and does not attend its class lectures. At the same time, he 
receives real benefit from it in many ways. The Sunday morning 
sermon in Mansfield College Chapel is a kind of Nonconformist 
parallel to the official university sermon at St. Mary’s. The list 
of preachers includes the names of the leading Congregationalist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist ministers in the United 
Kingdom. No less attractive than the Sunday morning sermons 
are the Sunday evening lectures delivered by Dr. Fairbairn him- 
self. Further, Mansfield often secures the help of some suitable 
minister as a temporary college pastor. This minister—Dr. Hor- 
ton, for example, has more than once exercised this function— 
resides in the college for about a fortnight, during which time he 
comes into personal touch not only with the men who are preparing 
for the ministry as members of Mansfield, but with the Noncon- 


formist undergraduates in the colleges of the university. By 
rendering these services Mansfield has practically made itself the 
center and rallying point for Nonconformist university men of all 
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denominations, whether graduates or undergraduates. The fresh- 
man who makes himself known to its professors on his arrival at 
Oxford will be at once admitted to religious opportunities equal to 
those of his home church. And the cumulative effect of the work 
done by Mansfield during the last sixteen years has told upon the 
university itself in such a way that the path of the Nonconformist 
undergraduate has become far easier than before. Outside the 
university it has impressed itself upon the churches by the charac- 
ter of the men whom it has prepared for the ministry, some of 
whom, such as J. H. Jowett and C. 8S. Horne, are already 
recognized as leaders. Within the university it has made its mark 
by the distinction of its professors and the brilliant successes of 
its students. It has definitely raised the status of Nonconformity 
in the mind of the Anglican don and undergraduate, to whom it 
has communicated some suggestion of the importance of the Free 
Churches to the national life. In Matthew Arnold’s university, 
at least, it has made the Matthew Arnold view of Nonconformity 
no longer possible. There has thus been removed a certain sense 
of isolation and eccentricity that was felt by the pioneers of thirty 
years ago; the student who dissents from the Established Church 
need no longer disturb himself by the apprehension that he is 
regarded by his contemporaries as an ecclesiastical freak. 

In the history of this change one name will always stand out 
prominently above all others—that of Dr. Andrew Martin Fair- 
bairn. Much—not too much—has been said of his profound and 
multifarious learning; but there has been a tendency to overlook 
his marvelous courage. When he first set up his desk in a hired 
house in “the High,” the British Weekly truly said of his invasion 
of Oxford that there had been nothing like it since the charge of 
the Light Brigade. There must have been something of the 
Pauline spirit in a man who could thus risk his reputation on an 
enterprise which, in the opinion of some who knew Oxford well, 
seemed doomed to failure. It is difficult to speak without apparent 
exaggeration of the debt which the Nonconformist Churches of 
England owe to Principal Fairbairn for his tenacious faith as well 
as for his rare erudition. He has been assisted by a faculty which 


has made itself a reputation for scholarship as well as for success 
B 
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in teaching. It included, until his recent resignation to become 
a candidate for Parliament, Dr. John Massie, who was already 


favorably known as a theological professor and as a New Testa- 
] 
l 


ment exegete before Mansfield was founded. There are still on 
its staff Mr. J. Vernon Bartlet, the leading Nonconformist au- 
thority on the history of the early Church; Mr. G. Buchanan 
Gray, whose book on Old Testament names has given him high 
rank as a Hebraist; and Mr. G. W. Thatcher, one of the univer- 
sity exaininers in the school of Semitic languages. It has to be 
remembered that a student for the Nonconformist ministry who is 
in residence at Oxford has also an opportunity of attending the 
lectures of Dr. W. Sanday, Dr. S. R. Driver, Dr. W. Lock, Dr. 
D. S. Margoliouth, and other university professors, as well as of 
receiving instruction from the Mansfield faculty. These advan- 
tages are within reach of members of all denominations. The 
trust deed of Mansfield College requires certain doctrinal sub- 
scriptions from its full professors, but imposes no such restriction 
upon its students. There is no other theological college in Eng- 
land in which students for the ministry are so likely as at Mans- 
field to be brought into contact with men who are preparing for a 
similar career in other churches. Mansfield is therefore doing not 
a little to promote a better understanding between the various 
Nonconformist Churches, as well as between Nonconformity and 
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Art. VIL—THE ENIGMATICAL COLERIDGE. 


“Wo was Coleridge?” is a conundrum nearly a century old. 
He was somebody, or the question would not have kept running a 
single year. There have been plenty of hard nuts to crack in the 
last hundred years; thinking men have little patience to stop and 
delve into quizzical characters, unless there be something far-reach- 
ing in the mystery. Forgotten, Coleridge is not; his spirit will 
not down. There are only a few great names one hits upon more 
frequently. The very persistence of his presence in such great 
fields of thought challenges investigation. Coleridge was a pre- 
cocious boy, who never won his college degree ; he was an affection- 
ate husband, who did not live with his wife; a loving father, who 
did not support his family; he was a pioneer in German learning, 
who held it beneath him to translate Goethe’s Faust; he was a 
Unitarian preacher, whose clearest work was a philosophical de- 
fense of the Trinity ; he was a liberal in politics in the days of the 
French Revolution, who spent his last days buttressing the English 
throne. He planned a colony for renovating the world, a “pantisoc- 
racy,” to be established upon the banks of the Susquehanna— 
because the name was so pretty. His preparation for this new 
paradise was the marrying a handsome girl, and, when unable to 
borrow four pounds, abandoning the dream. His fame as a man 
rests on what he was not; his rank as a poet, on what he might 
have done; his place as a philosopher, on a system he never so much 
as outlined; his power as a political writer, on one pamphlet and 
some editorials in an embryo magazine read by so few that the 
printer was never paid. His prestige as a religious thinker de- 
pends upon some fragments from a notebook. He never gained 
independence until he had become a twenty-year guest at the house 
of a friend. His contemporaries spent much time shaking their 
heads and uttering severe words about his wasted powers; yet 
several of them are known only as they cling to the skirts of Cole- 


ridge—the fact that they stood near him alone rescues them from 


oblivion. He was the most famous of the brilliant conversers; yet 
Carlyle, after two hours’ listening, wrathfully declared himself 
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lost in this transcendental moonshine, and defied any mortal to 
tell what the sage was talking about. Shelley wrote: 
He was a mighty poet, and 
A subtle-souled psychologist ; 
All things he seemed to understand 
Of old or new, of sea or land, 
But his own mind, which was a mist 


The Critic for March, 1901, brings to light a poem by Aubrey 

De Vere with penciled notes on its margin by Walter Savage 
Landor, written in 1843: 

His eye saw all things in the symmetry 

Of true and just proportion, 

Yet dim that eye with gazing upon heaven 
{Landor—The greatest liar that ever did gaze upon It.} 

No loftier, purer soul than his hath ever 

With awe revolved the planetary page 


(From infancy to age) 
of Knowledge. 


{fLandor—Alas, were it but so! 

A-down Lethean streams bis spirit drifted 

Under Ely sian shades. 
{Landor—Drunk with gin and opium, } 

Coleridge farewell ! 

Through life a goodly vein 

Was thine! and time it was thy rest to take. 

Soft be the sound ordained thy sleep to break |! 

When thou art waking, wake me, for thy Master’s sake. 
{Landor—And let me nap on. | 

Who was Coleridge‘ Listen to what may be said: Hazlitt— 

“The only person I ever knew who answered to the idea of a man 
of genius.” Wordsworth—‘I have known men who have done 
wonderful things, but the most wonderful man I ever knew was 
Coleridge.” De Quincey—“The largest and most spacious intel- 
lect, the subtlest and most comprehensive that has yet existed 
among men.” Southey wrote to a friend—“I am grieved that you 
never met Coleridge; all other men whom I have known are mere 
children compared to him.” J. 8. Mill—“The great seminal mind 
of his generation.” Dr. Arnold, Julius Hare, F. D. Maurice, and 
Newman add words in tribute to the stimulating power of his 
intellect, as shaping the noblest currents of English thought. 
Horace Bushnell spoke freely of his own great indebtedness to 
Coleridge. Lamb declared the neighborhood of such a man exciting 
as fifty ordinary persons. 
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Who was Coleridge the poet? A member of a group of epoch- 
making English singers. His contribution, though, is a thin 
volume seldom seen, less frequently read—‘“Genevieve,” “Chris- 
tabel,” “Kubla Khan,” a few noble odes, and “The Ancient 
Mariner” are all. “Christabel” is only splendid word-juggling. 
He tossed the sword in air like an oriental juggler, but the trick 
was never finished. “The Ancient Mariner” is a nightmare, an 
allegory, an extravaganza. There are songs without words, this is 
words and music without a song. It is so weird, its rhymes and 
similes ever haunt the memory. Now some bold, practical thinker 
reads between the lines, and tells us what it teaches. Bad luck 
and wantonly cruel to shoot a goose, is about the practical result 
that can be squeezed out of it. Others tell us that it is so strange 
and far-away it is only a curio. It has just one inexplicable thing 
about it—that one thing is enough—its beauty can never be for- 
gotten. This poet, who stands on a pedestal frail as a Venetian 
vase, still stands among the mighty men of English song. 

Who was Coleridge the talker? At his feet gathered the 
thinking, eager young literary men of England. Pilgrimages to 
hear his table talk were reverently made by scores, who listened 
as to one inspired. Wordsworth—*Like a majestic river the sound 
or sight of whose course you caught at intervals, which was some- 
times concealed by forests, sometimes lost in sand, then came 
flashing out broad and distinct, and, even when it took a turn 
which your eye could not follow, you always felt and knew that 
there was a connection in its parts, that it was the same river.” 
Carlyle’s view of this same river of speech was not so clear—“Talk 


flowing anywhither like a river, but spreading anywhither in 


inextricable currents and regurgitations like a lake or sea, terribly 
deficient in definite goal or aim, nay, often in logical intelligibility ; 
what were you to believe or do, on any earthly or heavenly thing 
obstinately refusing to appear from it? So that most times you 
felt logically lost, swamped, near to drowning, in this tide of 
ingenious vocables, boundless as if to submerge the world.” 
Happily, as ever with Coleridge, there is weighty evidence upon 
the other side—no less than the emphatic judgment of De Quincey: 
“Coleridge, to many people seemed to wander; and he seemed to 
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them to wander most when, in fact, his resistance to the wandering 
instinct was the greatest, namely, when the compass and huge 
circuit by which his illustrations moved traveled far into remote 
regions before they began to revolve. Long before his coming 
around commenced most people had lost him, and naturally enough 
supposed that he had lost himself. I can assert, upon my long 
intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic, the most severe, 
was as inalienable from his modes of thinking as grammar from 
his language.” 

In literary criticism Coleridge was a creative power. His 
judgments upon Shakespeare were the first adequate and illumin- 
ing criticisms upon the great poet; their sanity and penetration 
remain unchallenged. His work in philosophy was to open the 
doors of English thought and secure a hospitable place at the 
British fireside for the Practical Reason of Kant. He found a 
splendid field of action as champion of the practical reason as 
dominant over the speculative understanding. “There he found 
an assurance of the ability of man for the immediate contempla 
tion of truth, and that the reasoning powers are not man himself, 
and that he may rise above their impotence, and have direct faith 
in unseen realities.” Whatever result this contention had in 
fertilizing the hard and dry field of English philosophy, its most 
fruitful realm was found in theology. There Coleridge the lag 
gard, the opium-eater, the writer of fragments, the transcendental 
dreamer, stands the farse« ing leader, the prophet of the dispen- 
sation of liberal orthodox Christianity. He is the John the Baptist 
erying in the wilderness of hard theology and mechanical evidences, 
preparing the way for the doctrine of divine immanence and the 
evidence of Christian experience. Coleridge came at the time 
when the battle with deism had been fought and won by the un- 
rivaled logic of Butler and massing of evidence by Paley. If the 
clumsy and powerful old knights in armor who strove to drive 
Christianity from the field with lance and mace of deism were 
routed, a host of weapons of modern warfare was training for the 
most merciless and insidious and brilliant attacks that religion has 


ever encountered. The pantheistic movement was ready to advance 


with its stealthy and subtle methods. It denied the personality of 
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God, the conscious immortality of the soul; the underlying facts 
of Christian revelation it would evaporate in poetical mists. Its 
meaning was hidden, and phraseology reverent. “It came with a 
Judas kiss.” The real strength of its warfare lay rather in its 
ally, the historical criticism. All supernatural, miraculous events 
were to be thrown in the line of a perfectly natural development ; 
the beauty and significance of the biblical miracles and the Incar- 
nation were lauded in rapturous phrases, but the fact persistently 
denied. Legend and myth, poetry and symbol are all allowed, but 
the reality, the fact, never. The later conflict came from the most 
candid, powerful, and thoroughgoing foemen Christianity has ever 
faced—the men of science. The achievements that turned the 
world upside down gave a new method to all; civilization seemed 
at first to do away with religion and to drive the very God from 
the heavens. The smoke of that tremendous duel is now clearing 
away, and we can see that Christianity was never so well founded 
in the minds and hearts of believers, but the power of attack and 
the honest desertion of many earnest seekers after truth have made 
the onslaught a crisis to be remembered humbly and reverently. 
Coleridge has done more than any other man to prepare the Chris 
tian thinker for this thrice-waged battle. His real power was as 
an interpreter of spiritual facts, a foremost leader in the “redis 
covery of the inner life.” What Wesley had done in the practical 
way of mighty revival in the lives and hearts of millions he in- 
terpreted with a philosophy of Christian experience that could be 
defended in the highest courts of reason and could sing its joy 
unashamed in the face of the most learned and merciless criticism. 
He gave a new impulse to all liberal evangelical thinking. He 
seemed at a sad loss about conducting his own life, yet out of this 
painful experience as a student of spiritual life he gave a message 
that quickened and broadened the manliest life of England. The 
man scathed by his friends for lack of service to men, supposed to 
be always dreaming, was able to replace reason in religion, whence 
it had been dethroned, and to give new guidance to Christian feel 
ing, the very years when new dangers were abroad in a restless and 
stormy era. “I take up this work,” he says, “of the inspiration of 
Scripture with a real purpose to read it as I should any other 
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work—as far, at least, as I dare. For I neither can nor dare throw 
off a strong and awful prepossession in its favor—certain as I am 
that a large part of the life and light by which I see, love, and 
embrace the truth, and the strength coorganized into a living body 
of faith and knowledge, has been directly or indirectly derived to 
me from this sacred volume.” “More that finds me than all I 
have experienced in all other books put together.” So his idea of 
experience, practical reason, gave a basis for his defense of the 
Bible, and his doctrine of the immanent God got men ready for 
the scientific attack. Nobody reads Coleridge now. His marvelous 
contributions to Christian thought at this crisis hour have been 
absorbed by the eager minds of countless disciples. The gold from 
the mighty brain, melted in the hot furnace fires of sorrow and 
temptation in his own life, has passed into the current coin of 
modern religious thought. Coleridge lived to be an old man, and 
died at the house of a friend, Dr. Gilliam, near London. He spent 
the last hours of his life dictating sentences for his great system 
of philosophy—laying bricks for the first courses of his tower of 
Babel, upon which his dream-rapt eyes had been for years fondly 
gazing as it lifted its air-hung turrets before him. The more we 
look into it, the more perplexing is the paradox of Coleridge’s life, 
the stranger the fate of his influence. His methodical friends 
never tired of holding him up as a terrible example of wasted 
powers and paralyzed genius. But they are slowly fading, while 
the name of Coleridge stands in letters of light. His books are 
well-nigh forgotten, but he still calls forth the high respect of 
thinking men. His poor, struggling, half-defeated life is now seen 
to end in victory. An author without readers, a leader without 
disciples, a life to be remembered with pity, he is nevertheless sure 
of a place among the immortals. So we come round to the ques- 
tion with which we began, our circle yet unsquared, and end by 
still asking, Who was Coleridge ? 
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Art. VII].—MORAL EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION. 


Epvucation has to do with mind preeminently. It is the as- 
sisted development of mind, and with it the construction of charac- 
ter. The nature of the education determines the character. This is 
a commonplace. But, like many common truths, it needs more 
attention as well by the man on the street who wants his child to 
grow up good and useful, and the metaphysical moralist interested 
academically in the evolution of the race. The growth of mind is 
the growth of character. Man has a mind, a subject of the mental 
life, a spiritual substance back of all mental activity—call it mind, 
soul, or spirit. By the mind or soul is not meant a mere aggrega- 
tion of psychical activities. Mind is not matter. Material mind 
with all its activities accounted for by physical laws is a vanishing 
theory. With materialists of to-day man has no mental subject, 
and all activities are accounted for by physiology. The increased 
study of the relation of mind to body is a demand in education. 
But it is far from finding that mental activity can be wholly ac 
counted for by physiology. Man has a soul, affected in multiform 
ways by the physical body ; nevertheless a distinct reality, the 
ground and agent of his intellectual, volitional, and emotional 
life. The mind is a unit. It acts always as a whole. While we 
speak of “faculties of mind,” “divisions of mind,” and the like, 
these are only to facilitate expression, and have no existence in 
actuality. 


Now, this mind is character. The mind does not produce 


character. Itis character. As the mind, so is the man, the woman. 
As the mind grows, so grows character in kind and degree. Mind 
is the man. Another commonplace; but a significant truth needing 
emphasis. But while mind is character, what makes mind? What 
determines the character of mind—the character of character ? 
What gives cast and trend to the mind that is the man? In one 
word, environment. I use this word in its full content, to include 
ancestry, heredity, and personal, family, social, racial, national 
conditions. These all enter into the making of mind. Some of 
these affect us mediately and some immediately. Some affect us 
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without our asking or being asked. Some affect us by personal 
contact and willing, personal mental activity. Racial, hereditary, 
ancestral conditions are beyond our control. But national, family, 
social, personal come close to us. We are in these; and these are 
forming mind—character. ‘The changes in the character of per- 
sons and nations produced by changes in environment are as wide- 
spread as the race. There is no place where surroundings so 
directly and forcefully tell upon the making of character as our 
educational institutions. Here active, positive effort is made to 
environ and develop the mind. The student is not at school merely 
to absorb. Even absorbing would be a powerful factor in his 
making. He is there to be molded, changed, developed, charac- 
terized. This is the business of the school. It is the duty, the office 
of the teacher to create environment by positive effort. And the 
student will become what his school is. Let this thought impress 
itself on parents, guardians, and intending students. Let them 
cease writing for catalogues to compare expenses and sending or 
going where a paltry dollar can be saved. But let them compare 
surroundings—moral, social, intellectual conditions. It is in 
these the boys and girls are to be immersed, and they will be 
fashioned in character in agreement with these. Here is a third 
commonplace, but a tremendous truth. <A truth for the times whose 
wide preaching is demanded is the education of the mind as a moral 
factor. By this is not meant mere teaching of ethics or of psy- 
chology; but such instruction as shall bring the student to a 
vivid consciousness that he is a moral being, that the cultivation 
of the moral is the highest office of education, and that all educa- 
tion should contribute thereto. 

Every school of thought regards the moral nature in man the 
differentiating one and the highest. And yet it is one of the sur- 
prises and anomalies of the education of Christendom that the care 
and development of man’s highest nature is, in the system, rele 
gated to a subordinaté place. There is no plea here for the recog- 
nition and teaching in our schools of shibboleths, notions, doxies, 
and the sectarian narrownesses with which our blessed Christianity 
is overburdened; but for the recognition and teaching of the fact 


that the student has a soul. and that this soul must be cultivated 
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morally and upon the principles of the highest morality known to 


history and the race. Just as any other institution recognizes the 
most significant factor in its objects and work, and plies the 
highest and most effective means for the realization of its ends, so 
the school must come to recognize the moral in mind as the supreme 
factor in man, and provide means for its care and culture at least 
as adequate as those employed in any other department of educa- 
tion. Now, this study of the moral and its culture must be com- 
parative. These are the days of comparative study. Ethics, 
psychology are in the curricula of our schools. They have a large 
place. Psychology in education is becoming a craze. People are 
secking a better knowledge of mind in order to its more perfect 
cultivation. The mind is divided into faculties, and an attempt 
made to weigh their relative value in education. But what educa- 
tion? An education where the moral is neither the end nor the 
chief field of work. The principle is excellent; but it is not applied 
where it ought to be. People generally emphasize what they re- 
gard as of superior importance. It is a significant fact that with 
all our boasted civilization and educational prominence the moral 
in man is not practically regarded as the predominantly significant. 
The study must be comparative. We must know what the moral is, 
what the best moral is, and the best way is to grow the best moral. 
A man stated recently in publie address, “Christianity is the best 
moral system.” Did he know this? How did he know this? A 
man gives his means to send the Gospel to non-Christian peoples, 
because he says the Christian system is the highest morality. Does 
he know it, and how? He knows it by comparison, or he does not 
know it at all by a comparison intellectual or experimental. 
People vociferate over our Christianity as the highest morality 
who actually do not know whether their assertions are true or not. 
It is the greatest moral teaching and moral reality, but how do we 
know this? By comparing it with all other moral systems. The 
Asiatic is usually intellectually converted before he is evangelic- 
ally converted—he sees first that what we have is better than he 
has and accepts the better. Parliaments of religion are useful so 
far as they result in a just comparison—the moral best of the 
Orient with the moral best of the Occident. 
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It is easy now to obtain a knowledge of the ethical systems of 
the world, past and present. The kernel of each and its differen- 
tiating feature can be perceived, and its ability to minister to the 
moral in mind determined. Why did the Greeks, who claimed and 
held first place as mental and moral diagnostics, really miss the 
moral in man, and produce a religion which was mostly comedy ? 
Why did Confucianism, with its “Do not to others as ye would not 
they should do to you,” produce the diverse Chinese and Japanese 
civilizations, while the same kind of precept in the Christian system 
produced ours? Why did Taoism, with its “Love your enemies,” 
flinch before Confucianism and collapse before Buddhism? Why 
did the whole ancient Western philosophy, the creation of the 
choicest minds, fail to salt and save society.) Why did it run the 
world to moral wreck? Why did the Christian system in the hands 
of simple fishermen come upon that wreck and deliver it? Why 
did Hebrewism, the very religion of God, fail upon the very chosen 
people and produce a moral conjuncture which called forth the 
anathemas of a Christ and Paul? Comparative study shows all this. 
This comparison is the educational method. About half the courses 
of our colleges are only of mediate use in the affairs of life—of 
little practical value, as we say. A boy does not need Latin to run 
a steam engine, nor Greek to bind corn, nor natural science to deal 
in stocks, nor philosophy to cut hair, nor higher mathematics to 
tan skins. It is astonishing how little of these is immediately 
needed in what is denominated the practical life of the majority of 
people. Then why are they in? Why do they persist? Why must 
they be in? Not merely to help out a liberal education, but because 
they are essential to the development of mind—because of their 
relative and comparative value in mind building. Young students 
say, “We do not need this or that ;” “We have no taste for this or 
that.” If some were allowed to choose their own courses they could 
go to school twenty years and not become educated. They would al- 
ways select the subjects which follow the line of least resistance, and 
their will power and application would lie dormant and undevel- 
oped. There is just now a little too much “bent-following” which 
is not educative, but is the opposite. Away with the humanities if 


we can find a substitute. The substitute has not thus far appeared. 
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It is by comparison the student comes to know himself—in the 
contact and competition with fellow-students. This rubbing and 


comparing is the great boon of school life. 

The method must be constructive. It is not enough to posit a 
soul; not sufficient to recognize the best moral. We must bring the 
mind and the best moral together in constructive activity. How is 
this to be done? It can be done only through the religious. 
To be religious, morality must include God. Atheistice theo- 
ries are, therefore, defective. They lack the essential religious- 
moral complement—God. Agnostic theories will not do. No 
moral character, very strong, can be made up of the “may be” or 
“may not be” of uncertainty, or any theory of “we cannot know.” 
If we cannot know there is a God how can we construct the 
religious-moral character? Positivistic theories will not answer. 
Confucius, six hundred years before Christ, excluded God from 
his system and made a positivism. The mind must occupy itself 
alone with the concrete—the human—he taught. And this is the 
reason that, while his doctrine went as high as the negative golden 
rule, it produced a Chinese people. The system which excludes 
the supernatural throws the mind upon itself, or at best upon other 
human minds, for the material for moral building. Present-day 
positivism is no better off. It has the Confucian defect. It bars 
out God and throws the soul upon itself or other souls as the only 
source of moral supply. Race history amply testifies that man is not 
sufficient for his own needs. Pantheism will not do. At its best it 
brings God to his highest consciousness in man. It is again man to 
satisfy man’s moral need. 3uddhism will not do. It places the 
moral in man under necessitated “cause and effect,” and makes 
his only escape from moral evil the annihilation of consciousness ; 
man is morally saved when he is totally extinct. Dualism will 
not suffice. This virtually lifts the moral conflict out of the hands 
of men; ulterior beings or principles fight it out to the victory of 
the good. 

The religion of Christianity meets the case, and alone meets it. 
Its teaching is positive as to God a Spirit. God and man, their 
natures and mutual relations, are plainly defined. The relations 
are the most natural. God is a “Power not ourselves that makes 
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for righteousness.” He is a Power, but a Person and Father. 
He is a Power by whose assistance man can realize himself—can 
come to the highest moral relation, ability, and activity. It is 
only man and God conjoined that can work out the true morality 
in man. Christian morality is religion. Christianity is not a 
written gospel. It is not a posited creed. It is a power—‘the 
power of God.” It is not a new law. It is not an “old law with 
new sanctions.” It is not a law at all. It is a power, a force. It 
is a force in the moral realm. Paul said the Gospel is the power 
or force of God. It is the mode of divine activity in the human 
mind. Here is what renders it constructive. It builds soul and is 
built into soul. It is moral power. Moral regeneration is man’s 
reception of this God-power by which he can reach his highest 
moral ends. The Gospel meant good news of moral help brought 
to the soul from outside the soul. This moral power makes man 
altruistic. His highest self is self-fulness, and this is reached not 
by selfishness, but self-denial. He has a relation and duty to man 
infinitely higher than the positivist. But more, he is related to 
God. The denial of self—the subordination of self—gives the 
power right of way for the morally constructive. 

The method must be objective. The teacher must possess not 
merely the theory of the highest moral; he must be the moral. 
H{ence, if the religious-moral is to be distinct and dominant in the 
schools, the kind of instructors must be considered. Our Chris- 
tian schools can have no place for teachers save those who are un- 
questionably religious—object lessons, “written epistles.” This 
is the education which demands its rightful place—the making of 
mind, which is character, on the principles of God in Christ. 
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Art. IX.—SOME ENDURING QUALITIES IN LITERATURE. 


Ir has been pointed out with some show of justice that the 
comparative method of determining the worth of literature is 
unscientific and should cease. We are reminded that every great 
literary production is distinctly sul gene ris. It stands by itself, 
bearing no paternal or maternal influence. In other words, imita- 
tion never stamps itself upon a superlatively great piece of litera- 
ture, and therefore we have no right to measure the genius of one 
by the literary yardstick of another. We are told that the matter 
of greatness is purely a matter of personal opinion, and are cited 
to a large number of literary men of the greatest eminence whose 


opinions concerning authors have ranged all the way to antipodal 


distances. The criticism of literature is conceived to be mainly a 


matter of caprice, and the inference is that there can be no adequate 
grounds for determining that which is of permanent value. While 
the essence of all literary criticism should have for its object the 
appreciation of literature rather than the measurement of litera- 
ture, yet it soon becomes evident that there must be some basis of 
values in literature. The fact that there remains literature which 
has survived the storm and stress periods of a millennium shows 
that literature is not left entirely to the caprice of individual judg- 
ment. Neither can it be said that literary immortalities are the 
resultant of a continued and general popularity. A’schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides have been trickling their brain and heart 
blood through a few college professors and students, but they have 
always been caviare to the general. Ninety people out of a hundred 
who read Homer may not like him, and Milton is more admired 
than read. But no one presumes to say that these men are not 
entitled to good firm seats on Parnassus. We must acknowledge 
that there is a subtle process going on that is discriminating be- 
tween the transient and the permanent in literature, swiftly and 
quietly at times taking many of the books over which the multitude 
pursed out its lips and cried, “Live forever,” and putting the dust 
deep on their faces, and taking some of the books which grew in 


out-of-the-way places, crowned books for the ruling of the world, 
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We then hold that there is literature which has endured 
because there are certain qualities found in the productions. Our 
business now is to inquire concerning these qualities. Recent 
students—and here we must particularly mention Professor Win- 
chester, of Wesleyan, whose book, Some Principles of Literary 
Criticism, is perhaps the best utterance upon the subject—have 
informed us that there are four qualities which enter into litera- 
ture, namely, thought, emotion, imagination, and form. Of these 
four qualities one above all the others furnishes the distinguishing 
hall-mark of literature, and that is emotion. The thought element 
can be transferred easily from one place to another, and the names 
of various persons may be tacked upon it without doing injustice 
to any of the writers. No man calls a work on mathematics a piece 
of literature, unless it has something in it besides a bare discussion 
of principles. Scientific books which simply seek to unfold the 
principles of the science, historical works which relate in a cold, 
impartial way the doing of the past, are not to be included in what 
is called literature. Hallam and Stubbs, for instance, are looked 
upon as judicial historians, while Macaulay and Froude are made 
the targets for sneers from academic quarters. And yet it is 
frequently ignored that what these judicial historians never 
attained Macaulay and Froude have attained, and that is making a 
body of literature. You can transplant Hallam and Stubbs to other 
soils and give them other names, and you need not justly incur 
the charge of plagiarism. But the emotional element dies out of 
its environment. It is a rare thing lightly immeshed in a net of 
golden words, and the least jar of moving breaks the web and the 
emotion has effervesced. This is one thing that must be observed 
concerning the emotional element—it cannot be transplanted, and 
this must therefore be one of the chief qualities of literature. But 
emotion must be found in a matrix of other qualities before there 
can be any effective literature. The thought element must be com- 
bined, It is, for instance, psychologically difficult, if not im pos- 
sible, for a person to be thrown into a high state of emotion with 
the first sentence of a book. The reader must be coaxed or 


wheedled along with some thought, some representation of a scene, 


until his interest has become aroused and he becomes eager to hurry 
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on to the dénouement. But we must ever bear in mind that itis not 
always the best and deepest and clearest thinking that is literature. 
Compare Herbert Spencer and Charles Lamb. Spencer wrote a 
treatise on style which is the classic utterance on the subject. His 
own style is clear and forceful, while his thought holds in solution 
some of the weightiest truths expressed during the century. And 
yet we hardly dare to include the works of Herbert Spencer in 
what we call literature. The place of Charles Lamb is, however, 
secure. Although his thought seems but commonplace, and he 
makes not the slightest excursion into the obscure fields, yet he has 
pushed his way into the charmed circle of the immortals. We can 
transplant the thought of Spencer to other pages, and that makes 
for his immortality, but the soul of Charles Lamb laughs and sings 
and sighs only in that nervous glancing English of his, and we 
must go to his pages or never know what contribution he made to 
the emotional stock of the world, and this makes for his immor- 
tality. We shall dwell but a moment on the imaginative element 
in literature. This element is found frequently conjoined with 
the emotional element, and words which set forth high images 
frequently carry emotional effects. But so far as we can conceive 
the separation of the emotional and the imaginative elements we 
can see that the latter plays a less important part than the former. 
Shelley’s “Skylark” is a high work of imagination. The emotional 
element, however, is like a swallow, skimming in and out, but 
finding no resting place on the rapidly dissolving images of the 
poet. On the other hand, Keats’s “Nightingale” is flooded with 
the deepest emotion, placed in the most imaginative setting. There 
is no doubt which is the greater poem. The heart of Keats throbs 
through his poems, and the English literature can better afford to 
east Shelley with all his greatness to the void than lose these 
delicate breathings of John Keats. In running over some selec- 
tions from the poets, where poems are classified under different top- 
ies, as Love, Friendship, Bereavement, Nature, Description, we are 
not long in deciding which sections contain the truest and the most 
abiding poetry. Where the emotions play, there we linger and 
find our greatest joy, and what we thus do unconsciously we do 


because we have an innate feeling of what true poetry contains, 
6 
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The formal element in literature is one which the tendency of 
the age is to ignore. We are thus getting to the farthest remove 
from the classic period in English literature when Dryden and 
Pope were the masters. ‘These poets were exact, punctilious to a 
hair. Rhymes and cxsuras must tick off with the steady measured 
beat of the pendulum. In poetry we are growing careless of 
metrical feet, and are not overly sensitive to rhythm. In prose we 
will tolerate the sesquipedalian antics, nor find fault with the 
jerky grasshopper style. What we are clamoring for is soul. Give 
us soul, the erities ery, no matter how you serve it up, give us soul. 
And soul has been dished out to us pronged through and through 
with Carlylean brusquerie, while Whitman has struggled through 
a wilderness of words, and with many contortions and a skillful 
avoidance of rhythm and music has managed to scare up a covey 
of thoughts, whereupon the b/asé literary world has clapped its 
hands enraptured, as though it had discovered an ichthyosaurus 
of literature—as it perhaps has. If the decision is between soul 
and sound our choice shall always be for soul, but there is no need 
at present of conceiving that great thoughts must perforce come 
thundering down to us in lumber wains. We are not quite willing 
to drop out of poetry its music and rhythm because a few soulful 
pieces have been written without them. William Dean Howells 
has called our attention to the fact that there are two things which 
the literary world in general has failed to distinguish, namely, 
poetry and the materials for poetry. His contention seems just. 
Emerson furnished the greatest amount of material for poetry of 
any man of his century, and yet the amount of real poetry which 
he wrote is small. I have fancied that a considerable portion of 
the works of Robert Browning might better be classed as ma- 
terials for poetry rather than true poetry, for there is frequently 
such a harsh utterance, the verse at times breaking out in such 
jerky attitudes, and all encompassed about with such obscurity of 
meaning, that we have felt that some of the chief essentials of 
verse have been ignored, and we rather choose to classify these 
pieces as materials for poetry rather than true poetry. Our con- 
tention is that the formal element in literature must not be ignored. 


In all of the highest literature we expect to find clearness, sim- 
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plicity, and rhythm, and when we fail to find these we infer the 
coming on of some genius who will take the stock of ideas at hand, 
as Shakespeare appropriated the ideas of his day, and give to them 
a setting which the world will cherish. 

One of the pleasing signs of our day is the discussion of the 
theme literature and life. How much Ruskin is entitled to praise 
for having turned the minds of critics to the relation between life 
and literature is a matter for discussion. But it is quite evident 
that since his inspiring pronouncement that art principles articu- 
late with our human nature critics of literature have been more 
and more taking the cue and have shown that the best literature 
as well as the best art must articulate with life. I wish to mention 
several qualities which have common ground in the best literature 
and the highest living. 

First we note the thought of unity. The greatest pieces of 
literature cannot be patchwork. There must be girders running 
down from the first word to the last syllable. There is no intrusion 
of any foreign element. Every word, image, person introduced 
must be some illustration of the central theme. It avails us nothing 
to say that there are some great works of literature which violate 
unity of treatment. Our contention is not that there are no great 
works in which unity is not apparent, for then we should have to 
justify ourselves in the presence of Dickens and Thackeray. Keats 
would slightly suffer in his ““Eve of St. Agnes,”’ and even Shakes- 
peare would come perilously near to adverse criticism in his “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” But despite what exceptions we may find our 
minds are so constructed as to demand unity. This is the philoso- 
pher’s search as he perceives the phenomena of the universe, and 
this is the demand of every soul that appreciates literature. The 
thought of unity carries with it the thought of climax. That piece 
of literature is imperfect which has two or more culminating 
points. “The Merchant of Venice” attains its climax when 
Shylock has been discomfited. We are interested in the love scene 


and the pretty escapades which follow, but we feel that the master 


stroke fell when the cowering, cringing Jew crept out of sight 
before the Jovian thunderbolts of justice. On the other hand, 
“Wamlet” is packed together as economically as the kernel in a 
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nut. Words impinge on words, ideas mingle, souls touch souls, 
circumstances march on, but all are tending to some predestined 
goal. We follow Hamlet with no abatement of desire or interest 
through the agony, the doubt, the trial, the love, until his eyes fail 
in the glooming night, and, with death a victor coming fast on and 
voice catching the silentness of th tomb, he whispers, “O God! 
Horatio, what a wounded name!” And then we pause to hear 
Horatio, the true man, who never crooked the pregnant hinges of 
the knee where thrift might follow fawning, “Good night, sweet 
prince > and flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” And then in 
our confusion we hear but indistinctly the tramp of the ambassadors 
and the people, closing with the slow music of the funeral march. 
This brings a unity of impression, and we have felt the strength 
of the mind which has brooded over events so dissimilar until they 
have grown into each other and have carried us with them by 
gradual steps to the end of a mighty life. 

In the second place , we note that all great literature is sincere. 
It is the transcript of an honest soul. No man ever wrote enduring 
literature who did not put his heart blood in it. Machiavelian 
literature is good only for the dung heap after it has been spawned. 
The subtle aroma of personality pervades the work of the earnest 
man. We speak of impersonal poets, as Shakespeare, and we some- 
times seem to imply that the impersonal is something else besides 
himself. The fact is that every true man reveals himself, and 
Shakespeare is not, as we sometimes fancy, the least known of our 
modern men of literature. He is the best known. It is true that 
we have not been able to di finitely ascertain the color of the sheep 
he is reported to have stolen, nor the name of the scions of nobility 
whose horses he held at the London theater. We are in some doubt 
as to the qualities of his penmanship, and a good many are troubled 
as to whether Shakespeare was really Shakespeare. But we ar 
not much more concerned about these things than about the clothes 
he wore. Every man lives two lives. One is where he is the sport 
of circumstances, caught in the flux of time, and whirled along 
from cradle to grave, and most of our historians have conceived it 
to be their chief pleasure to report the places where this bodils 


entity got washed up on some drift where it beeame conspicuous 


ane wnt eet of 
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for a breathing moment. This is the life of the body, interesting 
enough to the man who owns it, but of decreasing importance to 
the men who coming on see it in a fading perspective. The other 
life is the life of the mind, or rather of the soul. What the man 
thought, suffered, loved, enjoyed, how he girded his soul for fight 
when the enemies came on, how his feet slipped on the perilous 
paths of temptation and the harpies of remorse preyed on his vitals, 
what songs he sang when he floated calmly on moonlit summer seas, 
what aspirations looked out from happy skies and opened long vistas 
of splendor before him—all these are the life of the soul, and we 
must hold them to be of vaster importance than the history of eat- 
ing, drinking, wiving, or dying. We have the history of the soul of 
Shakespeare, and it has seemed to be a small matter indeed to try 
to ascertain whether any part of his works, and particularly his 
sonnets, contain his autobiography. We may hold that everything 
that he wrote is autobiography. Do we wish to compare Shakes- 
peare and Byron? and say that Byron was personal and Shakes- 
peare impersonal? We simply mean that Byron had but one 
cha>nel through which he could pour his personality, while Shakes- 
peare had a thousand. The question to ask concerning the creations 
of Shakespeare is, Are they real? If so, they were a part of him, 
companions of his, bearing as close relation to him as Ben Jonson, 
whom he met at the London theater. And that these are real 
creations the world has long ago conceded. Dickens has told us 
how his characters would haunt him, and he eould not get them 


from his mind. Nothing was quite so real to him as many of the 


men and women whom he sought to portray. This sincerity must 


always enter into the worthiest literature. When a man says, “Go 
to, I will write a book, so many measures of courage for my hero, 
so many measures of love, a full-fed stream of incidents to launch 
him in, and the whole bathed in the moonlight of poetry, and I will 
have a book,” then the world will say, “Nay, nothing but heart 
blood will satisfy. Tell us what you think and feel and do and suffer 
and love, and we shall listen, if you tell it well.” Even romances to 
be good must be sincere. He who draws their characters must be- 
lieve in them. He must hold them as dear to him as flesh and 
blood. No writer can produce life by compounding a few qualities 
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with a number of incidents. The great writer is he who sees life, 


and simply reports what he sees and hears. 

In the third place, we note that enduring literature must be 
chiefly concerned with the things of general human interest. The 
specialist finds no literary doors open to him. The scientitie 
teacher is tabooed from the field. The philosopher and the meta- 
physician never enter into the polite cirele. The man with the 
hobby catches but a gleam of the happy lands, and then is swept on 
with the rushing current of those wrapped round in “the hodden 
gray of mortality.” If we say that Plato was a philosopher and 
wrote enduring literature, let us not forget that the very part that 
we call literature in Plato is precisely the part where we note the 
absence of technical details and find the sentiment taking on the hu- 
manity wide sweep, A philosopher and a scientist may have enough 
of the delicate qualities of style and the finer sentimental percep- 
tions to write enduring literature, but they can never take for their 
chief and direct object the thought of teaching the truths of their 
chosen studies. The strictly didactic teacher who seeks to impart 
special knowledge through the Socratic method of questions and an- 
swers has no place with us. Bellamy’s “Equality” struck the whirl- 
pool and went down. Young’s “Night Thoughts” and Pollok’s 
“Course of Time” are growing dimmer on the horizon with the 
lapse of time. The true field of literature includes everything that 
is of general interest. The passions that surge, the loves that twine, 
the fears that blanch the cheek, the sorrows that come gray-filleted, 
the hopes that brighten with the coming dawns, remorse that 
crouches from baleful fires, peace that nestles down like doves of 
God—all these are themes for enduring literature, and he who can 
shadow them forth, the best will find his place the most secure. Lit- 
erature is not, then, the field for all of human thought, and this at 
first sight seems an anomaly—that we should hold things to be of 
enduring value which seem commonplace, and that we should rele- 
gate to neglected places the acute projectile utterances which pir ree 
to the very core of things. But our wonder passes when we consider 
that the most staple and undying product of our globe is human 
nature. What philosophers think of human nature, what physiolog 


ical and psychical laws may be deduced, what social adaptation 
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may be made of the unit to the many, what niche in the body politic 


the individual should fill—all these are important in their way, but 
their interests vary much with the climates in which men breathe, 
and come as juiceless and jejune to the great mass of the human 
family. The passing of philosophies to their re que scat is one of 
the startling things of history, and should teach us that what we 
conclude to be the deepest and the most permanent is perhaps then 
passing on to its rest. But he who has truly caught the varying 
aspect of the individual human heart, and has wedded his thoughts 
to the richest surest-footed words, has caught the secret that makes 
him a companion of the ages. Who was Homer? And the answer 
comes from many who like to split kindling out of great personali- 
ties, “He was seven.” And we have no interest in combating that 
which we may not know, and we have learned a more excellent way 
than spending time on the question whether Homer was he or they. 
We have found that the book is human, and if it were written 
yesterday its face could hardly be more fresh. We have seen the 
rosy fingered dawn. We have heard the booming of the sea and the 
sounding of the measured oars. We have seen the long lines of 
light springing up into the horizon like swaying filaments, until 
they have laid their tendrils on the clouds and up the gossamer 
path have gone the chariots of the dawn. There is the smell of 
fragrance from the asphodel meadows, and the dew is on the world. 
So far Homer is modern, and we catch the smile of his health. 
Nature has not outworn her robes of two thousand years ago. And 
then again we feel the force of the strenuous life, and the blood of 
the warrior is all about the heart, and we rush upon embattled 
fields with the fury of the tempest, and in our wanderings we meet 
strange visions which came to us in our boyhoéd dreams; but 
whether we wander or do battle we have said that this is life, our 
life to-day. And so Homer is with us because he wrote that which 
he saw and reported that which he heard, and lived his life in what 
he wrote; and our human nature has not changed in its needs and 
its loves since those early days in the dawning of the world. Among 
all the changing things there is one thing we find unchanging, and 
that is human nature; and he who would write enduringly must 


express himself in the way that makes the broadest appeal to it. 
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In the fourth place, we note the quality of indirection as one 
of the principles of our best literature. This in a measure could 
be discussed under the avoidance of the didactic, but as it has a 
phase of meaning somewhat different it calls for special mention. 
The orator and the writer generally get at the heart by different 
processes. The orator must have the dogmatic element, and must 
speak out without undue circumlocution his thoughts. He may 
exercise skill and tact in the arrangement of his material, but in 


| 


striving for immediate results he must speak as one who exercises 
authority. The personal element which shows itself in the earnest 
manner, the flashing eye, the determined spirit, is so intermingled 
with the burning words that the convictions of men are at once 
aroused. This is the strength of the orator. But the strength of 
the writer is different. True literature catches people with an 
apostolic guile. It comes with no prospectus of what it intends to 
accomplish. It does not assume to have any great thoughts. It 
seems simply to say, “Come, let us go out on the playground a 
while and be children in the sunlight, by the woods and streams; 
let us walk a little way down these old paths, and talk of things we 
used to talk of in other days.” And so it invites us with its chatty, 
breezy face, and we go out to play—for after all play is the highest 
aspiration man can have for the use of his powers. But we do not 
mean that all true literature stops here. We simply say that this 
is its method. It comes with the life of a tripping, laughing child, 
and takes our hands, and sings us out into the open places, and 
then grows into our heart and life; and when it has captured us, 
and we fain would follow it anywhere, it leads us to the haunts of 
men, and we pry into human hearts and lift up doors that cover 
human secrets, until we are led to the apex of the hill and greet a 
large horizon on all sides. Some objection may be raised to this 
principle of indirection in that it excludes the essay from literature. 
And it must be acknowledged that the essay in a large measure 
must be excluded from the realm of the highest literature. But, 
however large the exclusion may be in this branch through the 
operation of this principle, there will still remain some essayists 


who can go in and out through the natural door of literature and 


need not to climb up some other way as thieves and robbers. The 
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thought of indirection does not exclude all purpose writing. He 


who can teach through the natural display of the passions may be 
an artist of the highest kind, but emphasis must be placed on the 
naturalness of the method. For instance, in fiction, Marie Corelli 
carries too much the unbridled dogmatism of a preacher to ever 
become a great novelist. She always leaves you with the unhappy 
thought that you have been buttonholed by a not overly pleasant 
acquaintance, while your ears have been made a sluice for a cataract 
of words, which you are to take for advice on all matters terrestrial 
and heavenly. She seems to say, “Listen to me, | am Marie Corelli, 
and my books sell by the hundreds of thousands, and my business 
is to take the great salt box of the universe, and salt down this 
weltering mass of social corruption until it gets some purifying 
power kneaded into its organism.” We have read her Master 
Christian with about the same indignation we should feel toward 
the man who grabs us by the shoulder, pours a flood of basilisk 
glances in our face, and dances a protracted hornpipe on our toes. 
Hall Caine stands on higher grounds than Corelli, but he is a 
degenerate, and his fall is to be deplored. The earli r works of 
Caine were strong though tinctured with gloom. The Bondman 
and The Manxman carried the stamp of genius and touched the 
heart like the tears of the lover, but The Christian and The Eternal 
City are but the blown bubbles of the moment. They smell of the 
reformer. The emphasis is placed upon institutions and not men, 
and hence their fatal defect. Such books violate the deepest under- 
lying principles of literature, and their epitaph is fast coming on. 
On the other hand, we have read purpose works which were a 
success. They were the works in which the human interest pre- 
dominated, and we were more interested in men than in things. 
The men were artists who knew how to skillfully hide their plans 
until you felt an irresistible impulse toward their characters. They 
may have come to you in the guise of humor—that easiest way 
of gaining admission to the heart—and you thought that there 
was nothing but merriment and you laughed with them. Then the 
skies darkened a little, but you said, “This is good company, and 
I will go on.” Then humor turned to tears, and tragedy threw a 


sable mantle over the scene, but you were now following your 
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children and could not turn back for storms or tempests, and when 


the book closed you knew that you had learned something, but it 
came to you with the pain and pleasure of companionship. Dickens 
could write a purpose novel that the world will cherish, for he 
loved men more than thu os, and he was a literary man before he 
was a reformer. Charles Reade could write a purpose novel that 
was a success because of his sanity of treatment and his intense 
dramatic spirit. Uncle Tom's Cabin is perhaps the greatest pur- 
pose novel of the world, and yet the author enters on no disquisi- 


tions against slavery. We catch things always through indirection, 


How different is the treatment here from that shown in The 


li opard Spots, where you seem to be ever confronted by a peda- 
gogue who has his finger leveled at you and whose burden of 
speech is, “Sweep the negro trom this continent into the sea.” 


William Dean Howells has found fault with Thackeray, and we 
think rightly, because he is forever stopping you on the way to 
give you a little advice. The best advice that can be given by a 
literary man is that which is inferentially drawn from his char- 
acter, and as readers we resent the hectoring spirit, or even the 
complacency of our mildest, easiest-mannered professors. Even 
Milton grows tedious as he makes his characters discourse an Arian 
philosophy, and we feel rejoiced when the argument is over and 
the angels throw down their amaranthine crowns upon the crystal 
sea. We care more for the concrete than the abstract in literature, 
and he who will teach us the most and find us the most eager 
listeners is he who tries the oblique method of teaching through 
characters. 

The last quality which we shall note in the highest class of 
literature is the optimistic spirit. Literature which endures carries 
the glow of health. The world has never spared space long for any 
morbid or pessimistic work. The eyes of our small writers look 
out on what they declare to be an interminable sea of woe, and they 
dip their pens in despair to write of lives that fail in living, and 
they eateh ho visions on the he ights of the pennons otf hope, and 
the world tolerates for to-day, but on the morrow has laid by its 
sympathy as a worn-out thing. The highest philosophy we may 


gain of life may be poor and meager; we may see no light beyond 
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the clouds, no sun beyond the mountains; life may be to us no 
more than a blind Titan staggering, falling down to darkness and 
the grave; but we may rest assured that all enduring literature 
will rebuke our pessimism. There is no immortality for sick 
men or sick philosophies. Ships that Pass in the Night, The 
Gadfly, Jack Raymond, The Story of an African Farm, The 
Open Question, some of the books of Mrs. Humphry Ward and of 
Thomas Hardy—these were on the crest of the popular wave but 
a short time ago, but we do not care to go back and read them 
again, They silently put up monitory hands, and we heed the 
warning. Thomas Carlyl in his early days brought a message to 
the world. The vigor of health came out with every telling blow 
at shams. The world could be a better world, and he saw a shining 
goal. This constitutes his claim on immortality. But soon his 
vision became obscured, his heart became sour, he lost his inspira- 
tion and brutalized his powers. His work became a menace rather 
than a tonic, and these have made him of the earth earthy. Ruskin 
followed in the same path. No man held a more polished lance 
than he, or placed it in a firmer rest as he charged down the lists 
of error. But his genius caught the taint of despair, and he 
became blind to heavenly visions. And so Carlyle and Ruskin 
both have given hostages to fame, and if their names get a firm 
footing in other centuries it is probable that they will go down 
shorn of that part of their lives nearest the tomb. Enduring 
literature has the child’s heart, and the child’s heart is ess ntially 
healthful and hopeful. It may not talk much of health. It may 
never speak of the need of hopefulness. God and immortality may 
seldom be upon its lips. But it has the upward-looking spirit, and 
claims no fraternity with the morbid and the hopeless. It holds 
the world to be a bright world, although tempests lower in the sky, 
and if pain comes on swift-footed to make its tabernacle with men 


it has found some medicine of the mind to give it joy. Some 


critic has pointed out that Shakespeare is not spiritual in the 


highest sense, but he is full of virile, worldly health. We much 
doubt whether he ever walked to Emmaus and met a Strang: ron 
the way, who spoke some heart-burning things, which if a man 


once hears his sky will infinite ly expand. There is the music and 
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the clash and the clangor of love and hate and war, but we listen 
quite in vain for the trumpeter who stands on far eastern hills to 
herald the dawning of the perfect day. But this is the segment of 


] 


the mighty life he failed | out. The deep rolling harmonies 


he heard, the irrefragable laws of justice he announced, the mighty 
currents of laughter he blew across the world, the loves that meekly 
walked down moonlit paths and under shining stars, the hates and 
jealousies that crouched like demons in the darkness—all these 
come forth so naturally that they betoken unbounded health. 
Tennyson came in another day, and the spirit of the ly rie poet 
was on him. He heard the rumbling of the scientist delving deep 
in the caverns of life. Dark and fateful questions flashed through 
murky skies like fitful gleams of the lightning’s wing. Men with 
spade and mattock were standing at new-made graves and were 
preaching the funeral of humanity. And then Tennyson’s soul 
took fire, and like Arthur, his beloved knight, he faced the pall 
and gloom and sin, and preached of hope and the coming out of 
light, and told men that they were not twinned with death, that 
there were joys for their pains and skies above their graves, and 
they must not forget the mighty hopes that make them men. And 
the words of the singer were set in deathless music, and they came 
to despairing minds like songs in the night. And this is Tennyson’s 
health and optimism, and his name ean be ventured for a large 
lease on the coming years. And so we conclude that he who would 
write enduringly must breathe the breath of health, and if he 
cannot see the path which shiningly runs up great and distant 
heights he must believe that it is there, for only thus will he gain 
the ear of the world for good and aye. 


Ir. ~ deere 


1904.) “When I Wasa Boy.” 


Arr. X.—“ WHEN I WAS A BOY.” 


Tuts is the masculine gender, its feminine counterpart being 
“Once upon a time.” At least “Once upon a time” suggests a 
female voice, and twilight and firelight and childhood and bed- 
time. “When I was a boy” means a memory. It has a flavor of 
sincerity. It carries a tone of authority. It bears an intimation 
of the survival of the fittest. In the majority of cases when this 
formula is used it is in reference to something good, and not bad, 
which happened long ago. In the very nature of things evil is 
perishable, the good is permanent. The most vivid recollections 
are not the affairs of last week. The sights and sounds and smells 
of childhood are indelible. Before me lie some most exquisite 
photographs made by my friend during the summer vacation in 
the Berkshires. The lines are wonderfully clear, yet the events 
of boyhood are even more clean-cut, and they contain color such 
as no artist photographer ever produced. Sometimes we wonder 
whether personal reminiscences will ever become colonial. Will 
people some day search for them as they do for old china and old 
books and old mahogany ? 

The phrase is suggestive of personal responsibility. The 
antique is not for the ash barrel. The survival of a moving picture 
a half century old does not qualify it for the waste-paper basket. 
Much of knowledge is by comparison. Progress is only fully appre- 
ciated by looking backward. When your man has had in his 
possession for a generation a fact of significance to himself he 
should be able to make use of it at the opportune moment. Such 
potent memories outweigh any amount of adolescent vaporings. 
Every worthy personal experience has its supreme moments, its 
turning points, its inspirations. It is in the power of each of us so 
to touch the childhood about us that years hence the veteran will 
preface his story with “When I was a boy.” The peculiar sense 
of responsibility which results from being in the presence of a 
real boy is unlike any other. It is the exposure that counts; the 


development is mechanical, largely. From the divine standpoint 


child training is not an experiment or uncertain; the problem is 
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in the exposure. What is the boy thinking about as he looks and 
listens? First impressi ns remain. When I was a boy, to teach 
me the Bible better, my father sent to Holland for two fine vellum- 
bound folio volume s containing the Bible history, in Dutch. Upon 
every alternate page were beautiful copper-plate illustrations. My 
conception of heaven alone, which came to me through those 
pictures, will last forever. The sea of glass, the four and twenty 
Elders, and the Lamb of God and the book and the seals are ever 
with me, and will be even should heaven be a mistake and a myth. 
It may be doubted whether childhood’s conception of heaven is 
ever improved upon. Pictorial text-books are wise. The boy 
learns morals by the use of his eyes quite as much as his ears. 
When I was a boy I was taken one day by my mother to the home 
of the Rev. Henry Moore, in London. He was the executor of 
John Wesley, who burned in the fire Mr. Wesley’s valuable notes 


on Shakespeare. My mother asked him to place his hands up- 
on my head and pronounce a blessing. He did so. The very 
words he used are lving within my reach now. The words, the face 


of the man, the closed eyes, the he avy we ight of his hands upon 
my head, his clothing, and every piece of furniture in the room, 
are indelibly fixed in my mind. But the strongest impression of 
all was my mother’s reverence for old age and her belief that the 
blessing or the curse of a good man counts. Later on in life I came 
to believe the same, and have seen the fruits of such benedictions. 
I can forgive the burning of the notes. 

When I was a boy each Sunday afternoon a sermon was 
preached upon the lawn before my grandfather’s house in London. 
Who the preachers were I never knew; I did not even hear them, 
but I saw them from the window. Men came and went. Some- 
times a hundred stood at d liste ned, and again when I looked there 
were but twenty. It seemed strange. It was evident that each 
passer on the street had an errand upon which he was intent, but 


1 ¢ } 
| 


which he was compelled for the moment to abandon that he might 


listen, and then go on. This particular feature puzzled and im- 


pre ssed me, Sine my b vhood I recognize that street preaching 
is the severest test of all preaching. When I was a boy a storm at 


sea almost wrecked the vessel in which the family crossed the 
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Atlantic. Twice did the captain give up his ship in despair. And 


well he might, for as a boy I searcely could tell the floor from the 
side of the stateroom. Twice th captain descended from the deck 
to tell his passengers to prepare for the worst. Each time as he 
approached my mother’s stateroom her voice in earnest prayer 
arrested his attenti n, and after liste ning he resolved to go back to 
his post and try once more to weather the storm. He reported in 


New York that his shi 


years the terrible hazard of that voyage became more apparent, and 


p was saved in answer to prayer. In after 


with it came a double conviction. I learned that sometimes God 
would have us answer our own prayers, and also that if we are pray- 
ing for any particular persons it is better that they should know it. 
These facts are often overlooked. A soul once came to me under 
very serious religious convicti for which 

was given. The only explanation attempte 

dividual himself in the words, “I have coms 

some one is praying for me.” The prayer to 


because the captain h it. Jesus asked his 


? 


to the Lord’s Prayer. n church more peopl 
We pray, not merely that God will save souls, but that 
he Ip to save them and that the y may be willing to be saved. 

When I was a boy an elect lady in one of the churches died. 
A former pastor and an intimate frie nd of the family was asked 


to officiate at the obsequies. Hi could not do SO because of im 


portant engagements elsewhere. The knowledge that another had 


been preferred led the regular incumbent so far to forget himself 
as to hesitate to perform the duty. This led me to resolve that, 
should I ever become a minist F. in the case of any death in the 
congregation I would immediately ask the family if I might send 
for any valued friend or any other minister, from no matter 
where, to minister to them in their sorrow. There are various 
kinds of ministerial dignity, some manifestly better than others. 
In the death of Lazarus Jesus saw an invaluable opportunity to 
teach one of the greatest lessons of his ministry. The appearance 
of crape upon the doorpost of a member of the congregation is 
often the supreme moment of the pastor. The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death scems the only approach to some hearts. One of 
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the most impressive private funerals in my recollection was that 
of a poor scrubwoman whose only son, of fourteen years, installed 
himself as master of ceremonies. The delicacy and courtesy and 
tact which he exhibited surprised all, for he had long been known 
as the worst boy in the Sunday school. It was the turning point 
in his life. We can imagine him in later life referring to the sad 
occasion and saying, “When I was a boy.” 

When I was a boy it was a diversion to visit the courthouse 
of our town at the time of the session of court and listen to the 
noted lawyers. Two matters impressed me: First, the evident 
devotion of the advocate to his client’s interest and his efforts to 
save him from punishment. One day a lawyer confessed to friends 
that he came almost to love a man whom he had put forth all his 
skill and effort to save, while on the other hand he came to hate a 
criminal to whom he bore the relation of prosecutor. This was 
food for thought for a boy. I think the love of Christ did afterward 
seem larger. I remember once to have heard that great analyst, 
the Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., say, “Young man, let people do for 
you, let them serve vou; the more they do for you the more they 
will love you, depend upon it.” Perhaps it is only when we do 
sometimes for our enemies that it becomes possible for us to love 
them. The other thing which impressed itself in the lawyer’s 
plea was the emphasis which the advocate placed upon motive. 


He insisted that if the criminal could be shown to have had no 


motive for committing the crime with which he was charged the 
probability was that he did not commit it at all; a course of reason- 


ing which would bring the Ten Commandments and the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians into close proximity—possibly a method 
also quite as applicable in dealing with men in the church as in 
the courthouse. Omniscience only is competent to judge of 
motives, nevertheless the laborious process of tracing human 
motives to their original sources might diminish the rancor of 
many a combat. 

When I was a boy the eminent pastor of our church was 
subject to sudden attacks of illness. Such an attack upon one 
occasion prostrate d him at the very commencement of the Sabbath 


morning hour of worship. In the large congregation there was 
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seated a very able clergyman of the denomination. An appeal was 
made to him for a sermon. When the organ ceased to play he 
was seen to shake his head, signifying his inability to catch the 
thread of a discourse; he could render no help. The sick man 
took up the painful burden and bore it manfully, the consciousness 
of his personal suffering giving him the sympathy of his hearers 
in an unusual degree. The lesson was impressive to one boy in 
the congregation. It led to the resolve never to enter a church for 
participation in the public worship, conducted by whatever de- 
nomination of Christians or at whatever time, either at home or 
abroad, without first formulating at least the outline of a sermon, 
should an unexpected demand be made. This provision has been 
tested by actual experience, and mortification and embarrassment 
prevented, but it was the intuition of the boy nevertheless. It was 
the recognition of one of those phases of character which is an 
approach to the divine, name ly, the fact of being always ready. 
The divinely called minister is never off duty. To him even the 
holiday is a holy day. So soon as the sermon of one Sabbath is 
ended his eager longing for the next opportunity to preach the 
Gospel makes surprise impossible. 


There is something more, then, than the homely preface to 


the octogenarian’s idle tale in the reference to his boyhood recol- 
lections. It is suggestive of a principle the recognition of which 
may be the making of a new race. In it is discernible the corner 
stone of human character. It reveals associations which, next 
to those of a spiritual character, are the most telling known. 
Nothing is insignificant that can touch the imagination or the 
conscience of a boy. If he can but create the right vision in his 
mind the memory will take care of itself and of its message to the 
future man and the future boy. The sooner the vision of beauty 
appears to the boy the better. It is a great thing to get the right of 
way to the heart of the child. Possibly the strongest features of 
the character of Moses were formed in Jochebed’s arms. 
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Art. XI._—PRE-SEMITIC POPULATIONS IN SEMITIC LANDS. 

A USEFUL purpose may perhaps be served by gathering 
together the few evidences there are of the predecessors of the 
Semites in their respective countries. In Arabia, which is now 
generally accepted as the seat of the primitive Semitic race, we have 
no traces of an earlier population. Nor is it likely that there were 
such. Arabia has always been, as it is to-day, the preserve of the 
Semite. The Arab is the truest type of that race, and all the 
indications point to his having from the beginning enjoyed im- 
munity from the corrupting influences of a foreign environment. 
In the valley of the Euphrates the Semites displaced the Sumero- 
Akkadians, a Turanian race. The records of these people are in 
our hands, and there are traces of them in the literature of their 
successors. What we know of them and their influence is enough 
to show us that far beyond the term of their own life as a people 
they determined the life of the Semites (Babylonians) who had 
come into their heritage. Cities, kingdoms, and tribes bear names 
given by this ancient race. Their language and its cuneiform 
symbols were for a long period the exclusive media of Semitic 
literature. Before the Semites used their own language, they 
employed the Sumerian language as well as signs in writing. In 
fact, we must assume that the Babylonian language had become 
fixed in its final literary form before it was used to any extent 
in written documents. The population of the country had by that 
time become practically homogeneous and their speech was the old 
tribal tongue of the Semitic nomads, but greatly altered and cor- 
rupted through its long contact with the dialect of the older in- 
habitants. It was at this point, when the Sumerian race and 
speech were fast disappearing as the new race developed, that 
Babylonian became a written tongue. The pre-Semitie race in 
the lower Euphrates region shows its high degree of civilization 
directly by remains which indicate the possession of many of the 
arts and some degree of scientific knowledge and indirectly by its 
influence upon the Semites who came after them. Among these 
Sumerians commerce and agriculture were diligently followed. 
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Luxury of living was not unknown. Social life had passed far 
beyond the primitive forms which obtained in the tribes and 
clans of the steppe. Religion had reached the stage where a 
priestly class is ce veloped ; where te mples are added to the ancient 
shrine or altar; and where the gods are no longer connected with 
natural objects but are exalted to abodes in the overarching 
heaven. Religious meditation had proceeded far in its effort to 
account for the facts of nature and of human life. Stories of the 
Creation and the Deluge along with other myths remain enshrined 
in the literature of their successors to show us at once the develop- 
ment of religious speculation and the successful cultivation of the 
higher forms of literary effort which prevailed in primitive Baby- 
lonia before the Semites became the ruling factor there. We do 
not, then, marvel at two things in the Semitie civilization of 
Babylonia: its high development and its marked departure from 
the primitive forms of typical Semitic life. What the pre-Semitic 
civilization had already attained is a sufficient explanation. 

There is evidence sufficient of a pre-Semitic settlement in 
Mesopotamia. In the region of the upper Euphrates about the 
city of Haran there lay the kingdom of Mitani, or Hanirabbat, 
whose extension may have reached to the Amanus Mountains west- 
ward, and eastward to the Tigris River. Before the famous 
Amarna letters were written its kings ranked with those of Egypt 
and Babylonia as the great world-potentates of their time and 
carried on an extensive commerce with their neighbors. The rise 
of the Mitanian power and its control of the fords of the upper 
Euphrates must have greatly hindered the freedom of traffic be 
tween Babylonia and the West and have opened up a new market 
for the merchandise of both East and West. Some have thought 
that the people of Mitani were a kindred race to the Hittites, but 
this is hardly likely. Their center was removed considerably to 
the east of the point where the Hittites entered Syria, suggesting 
that their old home lay in a different direction. Moreover, they 
are clearly distinguished in the Amarna letters from the Hittite 


tribes, though they are said to have exercised some kind of suze 


rainty over the latter. Later on, it is true the Hittites did estab- 
lish themselves on the Euphrates and had as their capital Car- 
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chemish, which lay within the bounds of the ancient kingdom of 
Mitani. This, however, is no support for the hypothesis of a 
relationship between the two peoples. The decline of Mitani was 
due to three causes principally: the advance of the so-called 
“Aramean” (really Arab) tribes from the Syrian Desert; the 
Hittite invasion; and the extension and growing power of As- 
syria, bringing with it a great tide of genuine Aramean immi- 
gration from Mesopotamia. The incoming “Arameans,” while 
influenced by their new non-Semitic environment, were so numer- 
ous as to gradually overcome the distinctive features of the 
Mitanians among whom they had settled. In time, the country 
received a Semitic name—Beth-Eden; and though retaining in- 
dependent existence until overthrown by Shalmaneser IT in 857 
B. C 


inal sense of the term. The Aramman wave of migration from 


., it must have long before ceased to be Mitanian in the orig- 
the Euphrates valley, which was changing the character of all the 
races between the Tigris and the Mediterranean, had carried 
everything be fore it in Mitani or Beth-Eden. The language of 
the Mitanians is preserved in one of the Amarna letters, but can- 
not as yet be understood or classified. The letters from this re- 
gion in the Amarna collection which are composed in the Baby- 
lonian language are with us, however, and indicate that a high 
degree of culture prevailed in the country. That there was a 
settlement of Semites in the Mitanian territory before the Mita- 
nians came it is fair to suppose, but we are not in possession of 
data sufficient to give any satisfactory account of its nature. 

The Hittites are not to be looked upon as pre-Semitie tenants 
in the Semitic lands. Their entrance into Syria took place cer- 
tainly after the Semitic settlement, and the influence they exerted 
upon the Syrian Semites, in any case not very considerable, was 
felt for the most part by the Arameans who came from the region 
to the east of the Euphrates at a date subsequent to 1300 B. C. 

The aborigines of western Syria and Palestine were of other 
than Semitie race. In the Semitie period there are scores of 
place names in these parts which can be explained on no known 
Semitic analogies. Furthermore, in western Syria and Palestine, 
as elsewhere in western Asia, except in Arabia, the Semites show 
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a departure from the ethnological type which is due to admixture 
with the older races among whom they settled. Positive evidence 
of these races is found in various remains which have been dis- 
covered all over the region now under consideration. Sacrificial 
pillars (menhirs), gravestones or altars (dolmens), ancient shrines 
of the cromlech pattern, and underground or rock dwellings of 
artificial construction, belong to an age probably earlier than the 
differentiation of any of the Semitic races from the original stock. 
Argument for a pre-Semitic settlement may also be drawn from 
the names applied by the Old Testament writers to the most ancient 


inhabitants of the land of Canaan. Such terms as Revhaim 


(giants), Anakim (long-necked), and Horim (cave-dwellers), ing 
mere epithets, cannot naturally refer to a Semitic race. Other 
names, as Zuzim, Zamzummim, Emim, and Avvim, seem to be 
merely artificial creations to designate an extinct people of un- 
known race. Such names would not be used to denote Semites any 
more than the epithets just mentioned. The little we know of this 
old Syro-Palestinian race is enough to show that it was not a peo- 
ple possessed of any high degree of civilization. Its instruments 
are of rude stone with here and there a token of more advanced 
culture in the shape of a tool or vessel of bronze. 

In the last place, we turn to Ethiopia. The pre-Semitic race 
in this country was Hamite with some admixture of negro blood. 
Hamite and Semite were in the beginning of one stock, and Ethi- 
opia was a part of the original home land. That Semites should 
return thither from Arabia across the narrow strait dividing south- 
ern Yemen from Africa was not unnatural. By small groups this 
return journey had been made from early times and even now is 
being made by men from Arabia. At definite periods, rather late 
in the history of the Semitic peoples, larger bodies crossed over to 
Ethiopia from Yemen carrying with them their south Arabian 
culture and arts. They were of sufficient numbers and energy of 
character to determine the development of the country and to 
assert themselves over the original race. Hence, though Hamite 
and negro influences have left their deep impression, the people 
of Ethiopia are to this day in all predominant features a Semitic 


people. 
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It is not likely that Key pt pe netrated into Palestine and Syria 
at a period antedating the arrival of the Semites. Her presence 
in the Bedouin regi n of Sinai is attested for the third Egyptian 
dynasty (circa 4000 B. C.), but when she came there she found 
the Semites already there. Indeed, the very earliest Pharaohs 
constructed on the northeastern frontier of Egypt a famous de- 
fense, known as the “Wall of the Princes,” to repel invasion on 
the part of these ancient Bedouin. A reminiscence of an early 
Egyptian rule over the Sinai district is found in the application 
of the name Mutsri to that part as well as to Egypt itself. 

In every Semitic land there has been a pre-Semitic race— 
Arabia alone excepted. In every case this race has largely in- 
fluenced the development of the Semites by whom it was displaced. 
In every instance the corruption of the old Semitic type under 
foreign influences was very rapid, so that everywhere—the Arab 
again excepted—the Semite when he first becomes known to us 
has lost much of his original character and taken on many new 
characteristics. From the moment when the old Semitie herdsmen 
first left their desert cradle-land, “not knowing whither they went,” 
but always under the unseen hand of the Almighty, they were 
under a discipline which everywhere and always tended to make 
them cosmopolites—losing that which made them peculiar and 


gaining that which brought them nearer to the world they were so 


Wark. Ati 


powerfully to move. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Avery A. Snaw, discussing the question whether Christianity 
created Christ or Christ created Christianity, reasons to this con- 
clusion: “Here is our choice—Christianity founded on the Risen and 
Living Christ, or on fog and rottenness. After all, as one has put it, 
‘It is better to believe in the supernatural than in the ridiculous.’” 
Showing that men may know God directly, Carlyle’s statement is 
quoted: “Of final causes, man, in the nature of the case, can prove 
nothing, knows them (if he knows them at all) not by the glimmer- 
ing flint-sparks of logic, but by an infinitely higher light of intui- 
tion,” and also these words from Romanes: “All first principles, even 
of scientific facts, are known by intuition—not by reason.” The 
necessary conclusion is that, if there be a God, he is knowable by in- 
tuition. Faith does not rest on a mere process of reasoning. It is 
rather the surrender of the whole man to God as seen in Jesus Christ. 
How it comes about is illustrated by the case of a highly cultured 
Japanese gentleman. Thoughts came into his mind of a personal 
Being great and kindly above him. He was anxious to learn if these 
thoughts were true. Confucius could not help him. At length a 
Christian gave him a Bible in Chinese. He read until he came to 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. These are his words: 
“T was arrested, fascinated. I had never seen nor heard nor dreamed 
of a morality like that. I felt that it was above the reach of the hu- 
man race, that it must have come from Heaven, that the man who 
wrote that chapter must have received light from God—from God 
about whose existence I had been speculating. And then I read the 
Gospel of John, and the words of Christ filled me with wonder. They 
were not to be resisted. I could not refuse Christ my faith.” He saw 
the divine light in the record itself and became a Christian. The 
story is also told of a woman of loose moral character who earned 
a livelihood by posing for a noted artist. She was specially gifted 
for this work. Her grace of form and her imitative genius made 
her an admirable model. If she were to pose as Mary Queen of Scots 
she would gather together all the material of the queen’s life, visit 
her haunts, and after three weeks come to the studio as Mary Queen 
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of Scots. One day the artist said, “You would make a splendid model 
for the Magdalene.” “And who is that?” she asked, “and where shall 
I find out about her?” The artist told her, and procured a Testament 
for her. She went to her home, and for the first time came face to 
face with herself in Mary Magdalene, and with Him whose words and 
acts were such as she had never dreamed of. At the end of three 
weeks she failed to appear. After a further three weeks the artist 
sought her out, and found a transformed Magdalene, sitting at the 
feet of her new Master, clothed, and in her right mind, an angel of 
mercy to those who, like herself, had gone astray. 


A PREACHER’S ESSAYIST.* 


Among living writers in this year of our Lord one of the essay- 
ists for the preacher is Brierley, whose previous volumes were noticed 
last year. The thirty-six essays of this new volume, Problems of 
Living, are as high in level and as wide in range. They aim to show 
that the spiritual element in man is not only the one feature that gives 
distinction to life, but is the only adequate clew to the sphinx riddle 
of our world; that however this riddle is studied, whether along its 
physical, historical, or economic sides, or into the inmost depths of 
Personality, the answer can be found only in the realm of the invis- 
ible; that all our problems of living are finally religious problems 
and look to religion for their solution; that a religion adequate for 
such solution must be one that allies itself to the nature of things 
and is at one with the soul’s universal affirmations; and that Chris- 
tianity, properly conceived, is that adequate religion. 

As to the intellectual difficulties which some modern minds have 
with revealed religion, our essayist’s opinion is that many of these 
difficulties arise from antique but remediable forms of statement. 
And as to all those difficulties, he names two considerations, which 
are looming more and more in modern thought, and which cast a 
new and reassuring light in which Faith can make its argument more 
clear and strong. The first of these considerations is the towering 
and immense significance of personality. The more personality is 
considered, the more clearly is it seen that it is only in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation that the idea of a personal God be- 
comes at all intelligible to us. It is being recognized that on this 


* Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, B.A. 12mo, pp. 356. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. Price, cloth, $1.40. 
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planet the human personality is the appointed organ of the Eternal 
Reason, in and through which organ the Divine Voice speaks, and 
that only along this channel has the Soul of the Universe come to 
speaking terms with man’s consciousness. Admitting that our con- 
ception of personality involves limitation, and that the nature of the 
infinite God may transcend such limits; conceding that the Absolute 
is beyond our comprehension, and that it is 
The Somewhat which we name, but cannot wholly know, 
Even as we name a star and only see 
His quenchless flashings forth, which ever show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he; 

nevertheless man as a person, recognizing, communing with, and re- 
ceiving revelation from a God who manifests Himself as a person, 
and who is incarnate, visible, and accessible in Jesus Christ, His Son, 
our Saviour, not only knows God, but is more and more fashioned 
into the likeness of the Lord. The second consideration which is pre- 
vailing against the intellectual difficulties referred to is that it is 
growing more and more clear that there is an eternal miraculous and 
an eternal supernatural in the Gospel. To the question, What is the 
supernatural? this in substance is the answer given: Man regards as 
supernatural whatever is above his natural. We are supernatural to 
our dog. We can do things which would be miraculous in him. 
Byron said that if the dog has a religion, his master is his god. A 
civilized human being, with firearms, electricity, and all modern arts, 
is as a god to the savage, and sometimes receives worship from him. 
When we toss a stone into the air we transcend the laws which be- 
long to the stone. Christ is supernatural to us in His nature and 
in His powers. Because He is above us He does what we cannot do, 
and that is miracle to us. First is the stone, held fast to the ground 
by the grip of something we call gravitation. Then comes man, who 


defies the power of gravitation, and by exercise of will and a superior 


power flings the stone up into the air. Next comes a Being of a 
grade above man, a Being in whom Divine powers are superadded to 
or blended with the human. As to what this higher Being can and 
will do when He arrives, we who are below Him in the scale of be- 
ing are not able to foreknow; we can only wait and see; but that He 
will speak as never man spake, and that the things which He will 
naturally do will be supernatural to us and will appear as miraculous 
wonders, this much is not only credible but sure and inevitable. The 
supernatural Christ makes all miracles possible. In Him God re- 
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veals, and man beholds, a new vision of the Eternal. And men look 
into the face of Jesus Christ, and say with a conviction that trans- 
cends all argument that they have seen God. 

Of the physiological determinism which declares man’s character, 
mental and moral, to be unchangeably determined and fixed by his 
physical organism, a fatalism to which a rationalistic philosophy de- 
livers man over, it is made plain that this notion reckons without the 
spiritual forces which operate effectually upon man, and that the 
whole reasoning of the physiological determinists is contradicted by 
plain, notorious, undeniable facts. The savages of Terra del Fuego 
had sustained no perceptible modifications of physical structure dur- 
ing the period of missionary labors among them, yet even Charles 
Darwin observed and bore witness to the complete moral transfor- 
mation which the Gospel had wrought in them. An enormous volume 
of testimony proves that a central fact of man’s nature is its suscepti- 
bility to change under the impact and invasion of a higher spiritual 
Power. Ovid knew no metamorphoses so marvelous as those which 
Christian history exhibits. Brierley says truly that the effects pro- 
duced by the Gospel in the labors of the earliest Methodist preach- 
ers alone are enough to offset and overturn all the fatalistic physio- 
logical theorizings of a Schopenhauer and a Bichat. The final and 


complete word concerning man cannot be spoken by physiology. 
Psychology is a higher part of the science of human nature, and a 
true psychology must take account of man’s susceptibility to spir- 
itual influences which work in him the most astonishing and mo- 


mentous changes. 

An interesting essay is one on “Religious Vocabulary,” in which 
it is recalled that Max Miiller, in Chips from a German Workshop, 
shows how a study of the language of the primitive Aryans gives a 
clear idea of the height to which that early civilization had risen. So 
the language which religion uses, in any place or period, is evidence 
and index of the height to which man has climbed and exposes to 
view the richness or the poverty, the simplicity or the complexity of 
his inner life. The words he coins to express his thought and feeling 
register the stature and attainment of his soul. Especially does Chris- 
tianity’s language attest its place in the upward and onward progress 


proper sense of the wondrous character and 


of humanity. To get a 
significance of the Christian vocabulary, Brierley says, one needs a 


course of reading in the classic literature of the old pagan world. 


When, after a study of the writings of its poets, philosophers, and 
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moralists, we come to the literature of the Christian centuries, we 
find something altogether new in the sphere of words. Christianity, 
in its development, added to the human vocabulary something so star- 
tlingly fresh that the grace and beauty of Christian speech rise like a 
temple above the ground-level of common human expression. A new 
and higher range of words had to be created to express new and 
higher facts, and old phrases put into fresh combinations to express 
new meanings. Apostles and saints, when they talked of conversion, 
regeneration, baptism, fruits of the Spirit, sanctification, oneness 
with Christ, divine assurance, and the heavenly life, were compelled 
to remake or enlarge language in order that it might contain and 
carry the new treasures of knowledge and experience. The great new 
vocabulary which Christianity has given to mankind represents the 
moral and spiritual height to which millions of human beings have 
risen in all the Christian ages under the Christian revelation and in- 
spiration. An incalculable diffusion of spiritual riches and a conse- 


quent visible elevation, refinement, purification, and gentilizing of 


life, took place in Europe when the great religious vocabulat 


Bible first filtered down and flowed out to the common people through 


the labors of Wyclif and Luther, whose translations of the Scriptures 
put the Word of God within general reach and poured the riches of 
Gospel truth into the public mind; so that the desire of Erasmus 
moved toward fulfillment. “I wish,” said he, of the Epistles and 
Gospels, “that they were translated into all languages of the peo- 
ple. I wish the husbandman might sing parts of them at his plow 
and the weaver at his shuttle, and the traveler beguile with them the 
weariness of his way.” And the common people, when these riches 
were put within their reach, were not slow to grasp them. “After 
Wye lif’s time,” says Foxe, “some gave a load of hay for a few chapters 
of St. James or St. Paul.” For us and for all men the religious vo- 
eabulary created by Christianity is a magnificent inheritance; it is a 
ladder by which human souls may “mount from the lowly earth to 
the lofty skies.” Aloft in our spiritual firmament shine those great 
light-giving New Testament words which stand for Revelation’s cen- 
tral truths and the soul’s highest possibilities. Apart from the wealth 
to which they light the way no man can be rich; and no life is blessed 
upon which they have not shed their mighty meaning. Such, in part, 
is our essayist’s setting forth of the immeasurable worth and clear 
significance of the new vocabulary which Christ has furnished to men. 
Akin to this is what he says of religion’s higher energies: 
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An inspired and prophetic element belongs to the highest kind of religious 
speech. No true Christian teacher or preacher but in his most uplifted moments 
finds himself yielding to a kind of inspiration which shapes his utterance for 
him. He has, in such moments, a tense and awful consciousness that he is in 
some degree the instrument of a higher Power; that the message he speaks is 
far more than his own and more authoritative; that even his limitations, weak- 
nesses, defects, and sense of personal nothingness are but factors of a movement 
in which he, indeed, is taking part, but not as an originator. This was the note 
of the marvelous preaching of Pére Vianney, the apostle of France, preaching 
which produced its mighty effects with no special preparation except his “con- 
stant occupation with God.” It was this which Madame Guyon meant when, 
detailing her Grenoble experiences, she speaks of being “invested with the Apos- 
tolic state,” and of perceiving and revealing the inmost condition of the souls to 
whom she spoke or who spoke to her. In order to make connection with the 
channels of religion’s higher energies we need to recover the almost lost art of 
prayer. That the newer concepts of the universe and of the uniformity of law 
have affected in any way the reasons for prayer is one of those superstitions 
which every self-respecting thinker should by this time have seen through. 
Prayer is one of the functions and forces of the spiritual nature as surely as 
gravitation is a force of the physical world. It is indeed of itself a gravitation. 
It is the soul’s impulse towards its Center and Source. The author of Ez- 
ploratio Evangelica, who discusses the religious problem in a spirit of the 
severest science, finds prayer irremovably grounded in the structure of the moral 
nature. Its practice is its own vindication. teginning in a semblance of 
egotism, it ends ever in self-surrender. “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt!” Ob- 
serving that the higher the tone of his request the more sure it is to be granted, 
there slowly dawns upon the suppliant the perception of a divine Will which 
wills what is best. To subject self to It is the ultimate of prayer. And the 
nature of things decrees a mighty force to self-renunciation. Bishop Westcott 
said, “A life of absolute and calculated sacrifice is a spring of immeasurable 
power;” and St. Columba, who knew whereof he spoke, “Whoever overcomes 
himself treads the world under foot.” ... Sir Walter Scott, in his Heart of 
Midlothian, has a passage which gives but half the truth about prayer: “With- 
out entering into an abstruse point of Divinity, one thing is plain, namely, 
that the person who lays open his doubts and distresses in prayer, with feeling 
and sincerity, must necessarily in that act purify his mind from the dross of 
worldly passions and interests, and bring it into that state where the resolu- 
tions adopted are likely to be selected rather from a sense of duty than from any 
inferior motive.” Sir Walter gives here only the under side of the truth. In 
its higher aspect prayer is the soul’s receptivity, the spreading out of its upper 
surface to receive the rain of that light and heat whose source is beyond the 
stars. Professor James speaks of it as a voluntary union of man’s higher part 
“with a Move of the same quality which is operative in the universe outside 
him, and which he can keep in touch with, and in a fashion get on board of.” 
What this union, invited by the Divine Spirit and acquiesced in by the soul, can 
effect for man’s remaking, and that in every department of his nature, is writ 
large in the history of mankind wherever the Christian religion has gone. 
In the sense of that union, made vivid in a certain hour, Russell Lowell once 
wrote: “I never before so clearly felt the Spirit of God in me and around me. 
The whole room seemed to me full of God. The air seemed to hover to and fro 
with the presence of Something, I know not what.” With or without such a 
vivid sense of the presence of God prayer is, as Tennyson said, an interflow, 
between man’s spirit and the Father of spirits, of spiritual currents which bring 
life and power to the moral nature of man. . . . The secret of great revivals is 
that a single soul filled with and stirred by consciousness of the Divine will 
communicate its feeling to innumerable other souls, without diminution of its 
own store of energy. A voice for God charged with intensity of conviction, a 
personality saturated with sympathy and love, may spread its mystic power over 
thousands of souls, filling them, while not emptying but rather increasing its 
own original stock and store. This is proof that while the body has to do with 
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the finite, the measurable, and the exhaustible, the soul’s transactions are, by 
right of its inherent nature, with the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the in- 
finite. If Churches have lost their hold upon the masses, their only way to regain 
it is by regaining their hold of the sources and forces of the spiritual life, by 
prayer, by self-renouncing consecration, by what Brother Lawrence called “the 
practice of the Presence of God.” What is the psychology of a revival? The 
laws of it are as sure as those of electricity, as the laws of Leyden jars and 
storage batteries and telephones. Men ought not in this age of the world to be 
groping about for the right way of winning souls. It is as old as the hills 
What is the meaning of the statement that great spiritual revivals have always 
been preceded by earnest, importunate, believing prayer? It is the formula of 
the soul’s dynamic. It means that a few disciplined spirits, humbled, purified, 
and incandescent by communion with the Highest, have become recipients and 
reservoirs of the higher energies; and from them these forces pass out upon 
their fellows with resistless power. This is the secret and science of revivals. 

While great awakenings and quickenings, rebirths of faith and feeling are 
usually traceable to the influence of spiritual leaders whose souls are sur- 
charged with power from above, the unseen genesis of these leaders often lies 
far back. The natural history of a prophet opens deep questions of heredity, 
and of the strange interplay of body and spirit, of natural endowments and 
spiritual gifts. We think of the doctrine he preaches, of his fervor of spirit, of 
his passion for souls, of his spiritual vision, of his searching and saving power. 
But the basis and vehicle for all this were preparing by long processes, through 
generations of ancestors, who developed sturdy qualities, high conscience, spir- 
itual intrepidity, force of will, persistency and power of attack, transmitting to 
our prophet his red blood, his vibrant and moving voice, his melting sympathy, 
his endurance, and his flashing eye. God often begins to build, or at least lays 
the foundations for, His prophet generations before he is born. The ancestors 
of John Wesley—the fine old non-juring clergyman on the one side and the 
Puritans who suffered for conscience’ sake on the other—were shaping, all un- 
wittingly, the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual constitution of the great 
evangelist who was to come. Our Christian homes to-day are making, or failing 
to make, by the qualities they most cultivate and the level upon which they live, 
the great spiritual leaders who will be needed by the Church in future 
generations. 


In conclusion we gather from this preacher’s essayist a few sig- 
nificant quotations. This from Methodius concerning the Cross: 
“For the Word suffered, being in the flesh affixed to the Cross, that 
He might bring man, who had been deceived by error, to His supreme 
and godlike majesty, restoring him to that Divine life from which he 
had become alienated.” This from Hazlitt’s description of some 
Dissenting ministers of his day: “They were true priests. They 
set up an image in their minds—it was Truth. They worshiped an 
idol there—it was Justice. They looked on men as their brothers, 
and only bowed the knee to the Highest. Separating from the world, 
they walked humbly with their God, and in thought with those who 
had borne testimony of a good conscience, with the spirits of just 
men of all ages.” This from Huxley’s pathetic letter to Charles 
Kingsley in which, after the death of his firstborn, he says: “Sartor 


Resartus led me to know that a deep sense of religion is compatible 


with an entire absence of theology.” Louis Stevenson’s phrase, “the 
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kindness of the scheme of things and the goodness of our veiled God,” 
recalls Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s saying, “I think we have over us 
a Being infinitely robust and grandly magnanimous.” This sentence 
is fresh from the lips of the young emperor of Germany, “The man 
whose life is not founded on religion is lost.” This British essayist 
does not attempt to fill the chair of systematic theology or of biblical 
interpretation ; not all his views are to be accepted; but his pages are 
fresh, illuminating, stimulating, and provocative of further thought. 


‘*A MEMORANDUM OF MODERN PRINCIPLES.”* 
We cannot join certain surprisingly incontinent eulogists in 
ranking the author of The Religion of Democracy, who calls his book 


a Memorandum of Modern Principles, “among the greatest philoso- 


phers of the world,” nor agree that ‘he probes as det pP as Carlyl and 
smites with the strength of Ruskin,” or that his “splendid literary 
style suggests the better elements of Emerson, Ruskin, and Hugo,” 
or that “since Emerson 1 has gone so straight to the point in a 
manner so free from personal prejudice or vanity,” or, with Edwin 


Markham, that this is “a great book of a great epoch.” It will proba- 
bly prove ephemeral and not perceptibly influential. Yet, because of 


qualities in it which move such readers as Charles H. Parkhurst, T. 
T. Munger, and Philip Moxom to call it “a stimulating, startling, 


and, all in all, wonderful book,” “a brilliant, searching book that re- 


minds one of Sartor Resartus,” a book that “clearly belongs to th 
prophetic literature of the world,” it may be admitted to exhibit in 


these pages something of its essence, spirit, and scope. Although 


revolutionary in a dk gree, lis auda ity is serene and devout. Rhapsody 


plays some part in its prophetic strains, and while reality is what it 


is after with tense and strenuous clutch, it is more oracular and para- 
] 


doxical than convincing. It will not revolutionize anything, nor even 


sionate, pen trating, and peculiar, as will be seen from extracts 


“make a profound sensation” among experienced men; but it is pas- 
he 


ra 
rt 


presented. The book opens in this fashion: 


The spirit of the age is saying to its children: Have faith. Make yourself at 
home. This is your own | e. The laws were made for you, gravitation and 
the chemical affinities, not you for them. No one can put you out of the house. 
Stand up; the ceiling is high. ... If you should act with simplicity and bold- 
ness, do you think that you would have to stand alone and take the conse- 
quences? Have you no idea tl! God would back you up? That is as if you 
thought this world were mainly bones and the soul a pale prisoner, looking wist- 

* The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson, 12mo, pp. 170. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. Price th, $1 
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fully through the ribs of it. It is as if God were caught in THis own body, and 
could not move otherwise than according to the laws laid down in the books, and 
as if all the people that pass in the streets had scared, wan souls caught in 
their bodies like animals in a trap. ... Are you grieved to see a crowd 
of people met together to worship God, but not frankly believing in God, 
and not daring to ri their lives upon the moral law? Do you long to 
see men simple of t and honest, believing flatly the soul, without 
s] 


dodging or subterfuge? Come, then, it all be . stop here and resolve 


that you will not compromis any more.... ‘ } not be afraid, 
any more than a duck is afraid of drowning ird of falling. In your 
inmost soul you are as well suited to the whole cosmical order and every 
part of it as to your own body. You belong here. ou suppose that you 
belonged to some other world than this, or that you belonged nowhere at all 
were just a waif on the bosom of the eternities? Is not that unthinkable? 
Incontestably you belong here. Have not the biologists told you all about it? 
Nothing is plainer than that God has been at measureless pains that you should 
suit your surroundings and that your surroundings should suit you with a per- 
fect correspondence at every point. Conceivably He might have flung you into 
world that was unrelated to you, and might have left you to be acclimated at 
your own risk; but you happen to know that this is not the case. This is the 
ancestral domain. You are at home. ... The soul is the concrete absolute. 
Every interest that does not directly relate to it is an abstraction. This is the 
soul’s world clear through, and the inmost law of it is the law of the relation 
of persons. And to deal with material objects or with ideas without reference 
to persons is to invert the order of the universe and to take things altogether 
as they are not. Do you suppose that God cares anything for His performances 
except as they relate to persons? Do you suppose He is vain of the shimmering 
sea or the tints of the evening sky? Do you not understand that Life rules here, 
and that everything exists for Life? The sun does not make signs to the moon, 
and the stars do not beckon one another; but everything beckons the living 
soul. It is a shame then to dodge and defer to things or to your own achieve- 
ments or to any man’s. It is a shame to take circuitous courses or to desire 
social consideration and influence as a means of accomplishing one’s ends—as if 
one were a stranger and an alien here, picking his way fearfully through an 
enemy's country and compelled to make the most of a inty eq! 
If there is any cosmical ordinance that you do not », there is something 
wrong with you. If there is any necessary thing that you shrink from 
or labor, or growth and long waiting—then you are not well and 
draw back from a fact is to prefer a lie. If you say you do not 
tact of the earth, or the contact of the people, and would withd: 
from them, then there is nothing for you but to live in a world of 
lows. Men can agree to reject death, and labor and love, and to pass their 
as if these things did not exist, or were altogether alien; but they are 
reamers, and the fa main to be reckoned with. The cosmos is sound all 
through, absolutely valid; and it covers the whole ground. There is no 
for another universe. If you do not like this one, the door is open into 
inane. In the old Hebrew story, Adam would not dress and keep the garden, 
and so get wise in the divine and vital way by daily contact with real things, 
but would eat wisdom and ruminate upon it. The original sin was the rejection 
of the real world and a flight to dreamland; and the healing penalty was a hard 
necessity that should draw back the man and the woman to the firm, resistant 
earth—labor, in bread-getting and in child-bearing. All the failures of the world 
have come out of this flinching from the keen and open air—the attempt to 
escape into a made-up world within fences and behind doors. The failure of his- 
tory is in egotism, and this is egotism—to consider oneself as having no essential 
relationships, no rootage in the real world. 


Writing of “The Man of the Modern Spirit,” the author tells us 
that the greatness of the modern spirit is that it keeps close to the 
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puissant ground and walks in the real world; that because the heart 
of the age is humble it is only by humility that we can enter into its 
meaning, utter its longing, or fulfill its faith; that the modern spirit 
stands at its door expecting to see the Lord of Heaven and Earth 
pass by in the dusty road and get a message from Him; that it chal- 
lenges all pleasant lies and vain pretensions, seeking only facts and 
crying, “Truth, the truth; though it slay me, yet will I trust it.” 
And then follows this unique statement: 


The quintessence of the modern spirit is faith in the incarnation. The faith 
that has gone out from the pulpits and the pews is walking abroad in the streets. 
Parsons and priests, synods and sacred councils, may not be half so sure that 
the Son of God must needs be brought up in Nazareth as the workers and fighters 
are, and the plain people that pass by. Do you know why this name of Jesus 
pursues you; why you cannot turn and look over your shoulder without seeing 
Him? It is because He is the man of the modern spirit. He deals with facts; 
does not talk in abstractions; is concrete, practical, personal; rests on what He 
is—rests on the facts and their self-vindicating power. He makes no boasts and 
no excuses. He keeps close to the daily earth, and always has firm ground under 
His fect. He speaks with authority because He is at home in the world; He 
rises from the dead because He is on good terms with death. . . . The message 
of Jesus is moral adventure; go on, take the risk, commit yourself confidently to 
the eternal currents and the natural order. He takes in the unity of the cosmos, 
and is tranquilly confident of the validity of its laws. He shrinks from nothing, 
not from disease nor sweat nor grime. He is sure of the inexhaustible resources 
of health and of the forgiveness of sins. He never compromises because He keeps 
close to His facts and they do not compromise. He demonstrates the axiom of 
the concrete: He does not argue, He illustrates. . . . His is the absolute science. 
He is the pioneer of a new world. He radiates courage and power, and to 
believe in Him is to have faith. 


1 


Touching the soul’s possible supremacy over all things and its 
greatness as manifest in fearlessness of death, this memorandum of 
modern principles Says: 


The man willing to die becomes the master of the world. There can be no 
freedom or true dignity among men who are afraid to die; and a people to whom 
success is necessary cannot build a city that is great. The cities of the world, 
New York, London, Paris, are provincial; we have yet to build a true metropolis 
—a city of the soul, a capital whose citizens are not afraid of death. The soul 
is infinite. There is no infinity in mere dying; but to see a man who is willing 
to die for love, who goes to meet death in the way, who makes light of pain, and, 
with perfect sweetness and sanity, espouses and celebrates defeat—that is to be 
witness of the palpable infinite. It is like an arrow passing up into the air and 
not returning; like the still energy of planets or the resistless growing of the 
grass; or like the haunting, thrilling murmur of remembered music that faded 
down the avenue as the soldiers went to war. You are left endlessly expectant ; 
you cannot stop, but must follow that which is beyond, and still beyond. In this 
immense victory is the soul’s greatness; by it the soul comes to its own and finds 
what is forever good. The sight of it consoles and satisfies you. And it re- 
mains. After the money-lord has passed by, clinking his gold, and the war-lord, 
clanking his steel, this greatness stays and is sufficient. . . . History reports 
that the world is managed by those who are freest from fear and fullest of faith, 
by the people who are most deeply rooted in the substratcm of things and feel 
least afraid of accidents. A civilization of refinement, wealth, and culture lies at 
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the mercy of the barbarians across the border, if the citizens are more afraid of 
death than the barbarians are. The final test as to which of two things shall 
remain standing and which shall fall, is which can offer the more martyrs—for 
which do men in greater numbers stand ready to give their lives. Men say the 
world is ruled by force, which is true in a way; but it is more especially true that 
the world is ruled by faith. For the power behind the throne of force is fearless- 
ness—which is bottomed on faith. If the barbarians conquered Rome, it was be- 
cause there was more fearlessness and faith in Goth and Vandal than there was 
on the other side; and because the coarsest kind of faith is worth more than the 
finest kind of skepticism and satire. In the long run the economy of the world is 
an economy of courage, and the heaviest battalions are heaviest because they 
are willingest to die. In their origin aristocracies have generally owed their 
power to their pluck, and they have kept their places as long as they have been 
more ready than the majority to put their lives in pawn for the sake of worthy 
interests—but not much longer. Civilization finds its life in losing it. Its organs 
do their work well in proportion as they take the eternal for granted and are 
moved by fearlessness of death or of earthly loss. Grandeur of material structure, 
multiplicity of conveniences, elegance of living—these incidental accessories, 
it appears, can be commanded not by a soft and sensuous people rapt in the 
pursuit of happiness, but only by a people of blood and iron, whose happiness 
does not depend on conveniences and luxuries, and who do not shrink from death. 
This fearlessness makes the awe and majesty of human life—the mystery and 
the magnificence; it makes the rituals of all religions, creates the great temples 
and pictures, writes the great books, and is the master-builder of the City of 
Justice and of Truth. 


The tactics, antics, and pedantiecs of some one-sided modern 


scientists provoke comments like these: 


Man is not mere eye and brain. He is heart and soul and conscience. Men 
of science have fancied they could separate their minds from the rest of them- 
selves—that they could set their brains going in the midst of things, while they 
themselves stand aloof, disengaged and nonchalant. They operate the intellectual 
apparatus for grinding out knowledge as far as possible from the center of the 
warm and vital sphere of human feeling. On the remote frontiers of conscious 
ness, where humanity is reduced to its lowest terms—almost is not humanity at 
all—there they set up their knowledge-threshing machines. They allow only so 
much of feeling as goes to the perception that things are bulky and that they 
move. It is not much of a perception; probably worms can perceive as much as 
that. Starting off there on the far faint outermost circumference of perception, 
these savants try to work their way back to themselves, taking notes by the way, 
automatic, mechanical, exact. They try to explain themselves by something ex- 
ternal and foreign to themselves—to construe love and aspiration, rage and re- 
morse, in terms of mass and motion. It is prodigious gymnastics, but it will have 
to be given up. If there were a being whose entire outfit consisted of those in 
struments of observation, the physical senses; and a mental machine—why then 
the creature with such a beggarly equipment might be expected to worship the 
material universe and natural law, rejecting the Gospel and crucifying the Son of 
Man. But man is not mere eye and brain, capable only of knowing physical 
facts and natural laws. The haughty high priests of physical science may rend 
their gaberdines and cry their cold hard gospel of the flinty fatalistic reign of 
heartless Law; but we will not listen, for by their law we die. . . . But science 
cannot keep out faith. The wisest science is laying, or uncovering, some deep 
and firm foundations for faith: and to-day science is itself venturing everything 
on one enormous act of faith—an immense and comprehensive assumption, to 
wit, that the cosmos, the whole creation, is constitutionally one with itself; that 
it is a universe; that it has no irreducible alien elements, no unassimilable facts, 
no intrinsic contradictions. This assumption is the great adventure of our age, 
an adventure in which the intellect does not travel alone, To it the modern man 
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commits himself. This distinguishes the present age from all other ages as par 
excellence the age of Faith. Nowhere in Europe or America is any philosophy 
now accepted which can be called skeptical in the ancient sense. Pyrrhonism 
has no disciples. Nobody denies to-day the possibility of knowledge, or teaches 
that the universe is for practical purposes unknowable. It is now held to be 
reasonable to assume that the whole universe is reasonable, that it hangs to- 
gether to the minutest detail, and that there are no gaps or crevasses in it to 
swallow up the mind. Against apparent contradictions, the most irreconcilable, 
this magnificent modern act of faith ventures on the assumption of the unity of 
the cosmos, the essential and ultimate congruity of things, and the reasonable 

ness of the creation—which means the reasonableness of the Creator. At bottom 
it is faith in God, and in ourse is being made of the same stuff as He is, able 
to think His thoughts after H to trace and follow out and cooperate with His 
plan, and to understand som it of Hlis meaning and messages to us. The 
scientific faith that the universe is reasonable covers in under its comprehensive 
ness innumerable particulars lhe first comer may tell you that in his opinion 
death is an incongruity and a d Ivantage, and that his interest and yours are 
at variance. But if death is ar congruity and disadvantage and yet is inevi- 
table, how then can the world | nable? And if your interest is opposed to 
your neighbor’s what becomes of the unity and harmony of things? If that is 
good for him which is bad for you, then there are at least two universes—yours 
and his; and two gods, or else there is confusion and no God. ... It is a servile 
conception—the science of lawyers and pedagogues—that makes God subject to 
Law. Who then is this God of God? Let us worship Him! If the true Deity’s 
name is “Law,” let us stop s ng “God:” let us go to the Top. whatever the 
proper name of the All-Mighty is. Is the Deity bound or free? Religion is com 
ing to see the universality of the mi: ilous. Old miracle theories were aristo 
cratic; they made miracles a pr ege and a monopoly, and God a kind of 
Stuart king breaking the cons tion for the pleasure of his courtiers and the 
confusion of the commons. Their God gets loose once in a while; the rest of the 
time He is caged inside the bars of Law. If God has only so much liberty, then 


Fate is strong indeed. But modern faith claims the miraculous—it is better to 
say “God”—on an infinitely larger scale. However anything may seem to us 


whether more wonderful or less so—a free and reasonable God is working and 
counterworking in all things according to His own good pleasure. And one great 
and happifying persuasion grows and strengthens, rising into a song—the per 
suasion that the universe is reasonable, that everything has relation to every 
other thing, that everywher rhythm and measure, that the creation answers 
back to the unity of the mir nd is sane... . The world waits for the lead of 
men whose hearts shall be strong with courage, believing in the freedom of God 
and their own freedom, accepting the world as reasonable and life as improvable 


and improving, and who shall rejoice in things as they are while all the time 
Inboring hopefully to make them better, hearing the singing in the heart of God 
and sending back a brave antiphonal across all the deserts and wildernesses of 
the world. 


This “memorandum of modern principles,” whose author is de- 
scribed as a Protestant Episcopal minister, a member of the New 
York bar, a traveler in many lands, a comrade of ranchmen, 
miners, and Indians, is a difficult book to characterize. It has won 
admiring commendation from such men as are quoted in praise of it 
at the beginning of this editorial. Yet one surly critic scornfully 
suggests that the volume is a section from that original “indefinite, 


incoherent homogeneity” from which Herbert Spencer saw matter 


starting on its way to be something or somebody. 





The Arena. 


THE ARENA. 


CAN YE NOT DISCERN THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES: 


Tue Pharisees and the Sadducees, usually so antagonistic to each other, 
join hands and come to Jesus with the old request, a sign from heaven 
John’s question, asked from the dungeon, “Art thou he that should come?” 
is answered by the statement, “The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” The answer satisfies 
John and strengthens him for his martyrdom. Certainly the willful un 
believers cannot expect more than the friend faithful unto death receives 
Still Jesus was willing to teach if they were only willing to learn. The 
red sky in the evening, they said, indicated fair weather and the red sky 
in the morning indicated foul weather. He finds no fault with this read 
ing of the sky, but blames them for not discerning the plainly visible 
signs of the times. They ask a sign from heaven to prove to them the 
Messiahship of Christ, but refuse to read the signs of the times which 
pointed to that fact. Others had read them. The shepherds had, so had 
Simeon and Anna and the wise men from the Orient. The disciples were 
slowly learning to discern them. Even Nicodemus and others like him 
were beginning to understand a little of the great fact which they pro 
claimed. But the leaders of the people were blind, and their blindness 
continued till destruction was upon them and their city. The Master's 
question, “Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” 
to-day. Mighty forces are at work and momentous changes are taking 


is a pertinent one 


place. Everything is moving on a grand scale. What will be the outcome? 
Some with a pessimistic groan tell us that everything is wrong and getting 
worse. Some with an optimistic shout proclaim that all is well and get- 
ting better. Many are indifferent as to church, nation, and neighbor, and 
are thinking only of themselves and their selfish hopes. Others, their 
hearts inspired with the love of the Master, are endeavoring to read the 
signs of the times aright and are doing their utmost that the individual 
and society may know Him who alone is able to save. 

As at the beginning of the Christian era the signs of the times pro 
claimed the Redeemer, so in our times they point to him. The great so- 
cialistic movement, which demands the attention of every thinking per- 
son, points to Jesus. The great truth of the brotherhood of all mankind, 
which the life and teaching of Jesus so forcibly proclaimed, has especially 
during the last few centuries been endeavoring to materialize itself. Abso- 
lute monarchism and serfdom in Europe had to give way. Then slavery 
in England and America was overcome, and now it seeks to find a better 
expression in the social and business life of our day. On the one hand 
are the immense accumulation of wealth and the formerly unheard-of com- 
bination of capital in business enterprises. On the other hand, labor is 
uniting and making its demands. Everywhere great and successful ef- 
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forts are being made to educate the people along socialistic lines. Now as 
always man is inclined to go from one extreme to the other. While so- 
cialism and anarchy are far from being identical, the extreme oppression 
of former times and the injustice often practiced in our own times natu- 
rally find their other extreme in the doctrines and acts of anarchy. How- 
ever much the extremes to which many socialists go are to be condemned, 
the fact remains that the great truth of the brotherhood of all mankind 
underlies the movement, and without doubt it will find some expression. 
Should force be resorted to the results would be terrible, but they would 
be glorious if the capitalist and the laborer would both sit at the feet of 
Jesus, learn from him the spirit and life of true brotherly love, and then 
practice it according to his example. Whether socialism is a menace or a 
prophecy of better conditions depends upon the relation which it assumes 
to the Saviour of mankind, and the relation which it will assume depends 
greatly upon the faithfulness of the Church to the Master. 

The material tendency of human efforts is another sign of our times. 
To become wealthy and do so in a short time is the all-absorbing ambition 
of the multitude. Not only the individual is bending all his energies in 
that direction, but the great question which is agitating the nations is the 
question of market, and that is only another way of saying wealth. This 
tendency manifests itself in the craze for amusements. Not only are those 
amusements which most strongly appeal to the senses sought after, but 
what should be a relaxation from the strenuous strain of business life be- 
comes itself a nervous strain. While some claim that education is being 
overdone, it is certain that the material and secular lines which are being 
pursued are an injury to the ideal and spiritual life of the coming genera- 
tions. As wealth, amusements, and education in themselves cannot satisfy 
man, greater wealth, more exciting amusements, and more varied educa- 
tion are sought after. All this only increases the discontentment. When 
will man learn that only Jesus gives contentment, and that in him the 
greatest wealth, the highest joy, and the deepest wisdom are found? If 
professing Christians could be induced to use the energy which they now 
employ for the attainment of material wealth, earthly amusements, and 
secular wisdom for the upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ the results 
would be wonderful 

The many false doctrines and half-truths which are being taught to-day 
and which are finding so many adherents indicate that many unknowingly 
are seeking the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. The felt need and the ex- 
pectation of the Messiah caused many of the Jews to accept false Messiahs. 
So many to-day follow false teachers because they are seeking the truth 
but do not succeed in finding it. Philips who gladly show Jesus to the 
people are needed. The Church is so busy with other important and un- 
important things that this most important work is too often neglected. 
Education, Church benevolences, and all other Church enterprises, are 
only the handmaidens to assist in the real work of the Church, the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. While the needs of our times proclaim the neces 
sity of a revival of the religion of Jesus, the desire for and the expecta- 
tion of a revival are definite promises that it is coming. After years of 
drought the sign of the Son of God is seen in the spiritual heavens, and 
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the promise of a rich outpouring of his Spirit is gladdening many hearts. 
Much is heard about returning to the old methods. This is good as far 
as it goes, but it is not so much the old methods as the old results which 
are needed. Not only in Methodism is the revival spirit manifesting itself, 
but other Churches glory in the fact that they are working in the old 
Methodistic spirit and warn Methodism lest it lose its old glory of being 
preeminently the revival Church. EMIL H. BAAs. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


AS TO THE RESURRECTION. 

Ir may not detract from the fact stated in the May, 1903, “Arena,” that 
there is a great deal of freshness, vivacity, and beauty” in the article of Dr. 
Lance, to express a doubt as to the theory apparently accepted therein, and 
which was so distinctly asserted by one of our bishops in the statement 
that he “had had” in his lifetime of somewhere near seventy years “ten 
’ For the question at once arises, “How did he, or how can 
any man, know that?” There is a difference between knowledge and belief, 
the latter, being, therefore, perhaps what the bishop meant. There is, of 


new bodies.’ 


course, no question but that there is, as to the living body, a constant 
or periodical influx and efflux going on, and therefore to a certain extent 
a change in certain parts of the body, but that the entire structure and 
material of the body is changed may not necessarily follow. If in the 
course of seventy years a man has had ten new bodies, we may pertinently 
ask why the tenth body is not as good as the sixth or seventh, or as any 
preceding body. Certainly even the body of the “noblest,” excellent as it 
was for the time of life of this utterance, was not in any sense as good as 
when we heard from his lips his matchless ante-episcopal prayer. Changes 
certainly take place, but apparently there must always remain a sub- 
stratum which is not made new. An illustration of what is meant may be 
given in the use of a sponge. Dipped in water when new, it readily ab- 
sorbs and is filled; by pressure the water is discharged. This process 
may be continued, this influx and efflux, until the sponge ceases to serve 
the purpose—is, in other words, worn out. Analogously, the human body 
takes in and throws out, assimilating what it needs and rejecting the 
residuum, and continues this process in many instances, for all we know, 
until the substratum is worn out, and death ensues from no other apparent 
or conclusive reason than from this loss of ability, through use, to absorb, 
assimilate, or reject. What then remains may credibly be assumed, or at 
least suggested, to be the subject or object of the anastasis—the upstand- 
ing or resurrection—if such there is to be. 

The same note in the May “Arena,” on “St. Paul on the Spiritual Body,” 
is well deserving of consideration and somewhat extended examination, 
Until that is done it does not seem best to let go without a “caveat” the 
statement that Paul “affirms unequivocally and unmistakably that only 
the spiritual part of man shall survive the tomb. ‘It is sown a natural 
body; it is raised a spiritual body.’” Neither is it certain that “no wider 
contrast exists in the universe than is found between the natural (or ma- 
terial) and the spiritual; they hold no feature or attribute in common.” 
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Nor is it important to determine in this connection whether it is certain 
or uncertain, since Paul is not writing of the “natural” or the “spiritual” 
abstractly, but of the “natural body” and the “spiritual body,” and gives 
no authority for saying that “they hold no feature or attribute in com 
mon.” “Soma,” body, is clearly stated by Paul to be “a feature or attri 
bute” of both. “There is a spiritual body,” and as this “spiritual body” 
is to be “resurrected” it is mere assumption to say that “the material is 
to be completely eliminated” until it is clearly determined what a spiritual 
body is. There is no evidence whatever that the “material” was “com- 
pletely eliminated” from the spiritual body of Christ, “the first fruits of 
them that slept,” nor that his eating was not for the need of food, nor that 
he passed through without opening the door which had been shut for fear 
of the Jews, and had therefore doubtless been cautiously watched and kept, 
and opened only when it was safe so to do. In every case of his appear- 
ance during the forty days it is distinctly in evidence that the “material” 
was there, and there is no proof that he was ever divested of it, even when 
“he ascended to his father and his God.” All that is written concerning 
his resurrection goes to prove that the entire material body came out of 
the grave, that nothing of that was left in the sepulcher. His “vanishing” 
or sudden and wholly unexpected disappearance at Emmaus has the same 
significance, and possibly from these several appearances and departures, 
and supremely and emphatically from his final ascension, we may reach 
some definite conclusion as to what in part at least is meant by a “spir- 
itual body,” for “body” (céua) it is called, and as this word is most uni- 
formly used in the New Testament of “matter” it would seem that it must 
be here also used and interpreted accordingly. It may help to better 
understanding of the terms to direct our thought to the characteristics, or 
what is meant by “natural” in itsconnection with “body”—a ‘‘caua ywyindy.” 
This may be, perhaps, correctly partially described as a body organized 
suitably to the necessities and subject to the laws and forces of the scene 
or sphere of being in which it may exist or be intended to abide. So, simi- 
larly, a “spiritual body” may be understood to be a body organized suita- 
bly to the necessities (Jesus ate solid food) and subject only to the laws, 
forces, etc., existent and active in or on the scene or sphere of being in 
which it may exist. 

Now, it seems to be deducible from the New Testament teaching that 
both soul and spirit are to be saved for a future life, and the redemption 
“of our body” is distinctly named as “waited for,” presumably by soul as 
well as spirit, which is expressly named (Rom. viii, 23). It is nowhere 
taught that the soul and spirit are to exist separately either in the state 
into which they pass at bodily death, nor yet after the resurrection is it 
taught that the unity of soul, spirit, and body shall ever be broken up 
(comp. Thess. v, 23). In this present scene and stage of being both soul and 
spirit can abide in the “natural body.” But the characteristics and phe- 
nomena attendant upon Christ during the forty days in which both soul 
and spirit were existent in the same body indicate clearly that the resur- 
rected body was not so completely subject to the laws, limitations, forces, 
etc., that were masters or rulers of what was, prior to its resurrection, 
emphatically a “natural body,” and that the body which before death had 
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been their abode had undergone a change or transformation of some sort, 
and was now subject rather to the predominating spirit and adapted to the 
new environments of the spiritual life, and yet by its very constitution 
was capable of contact and life in a material, physical, or natural world, 
its body, however, changed, refined, sublimated, its atoms so arranged and 
combined as to preclude corruption, decay, or the disabilities of its former 
condition, and so constituted also as to be subject to the rule and forces 
of the spiritual, the irresistible will of the redeemed soul and spirit. And 
as such body was the result of the first anastasis, “upstanding,” the first 
fruit in such body shall be the result of the great uprising at the sound of 
the trump, at the call of Jesus—when the dead shall respond and the 
changed living join their host, when this stage of being or epochal period 
shall end, and the stellar orbs of the new heavens and the new and 
sublimated earth shall renew their solemn rounds, and the undisturbed 
or reestablished solar system continue its obedient silent worship of the 
enthroned King Eternal, Jehovah, Jesus, Emanuel. 
Pittsburg, Pa. JosEPH HORNER. 


AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 

WE have in view the men whose time and talents are devoted to the work 
of preaching the Gospel. It is taken for granted that such men are called 
of God and commissioned by the Church to the office of the ministry. Un- 
less there be a divine call, no amount of education can fit men to edify 
believers, nor to win sinners for the kingdom. But he who is born from 
above, and called of God as was Aaron, needs a mental training to fit him 
for the fields that are white unto the harvest. While the affections of the 
heart are to be won for God, and the tides of life turned toward holiness, 
the heart is ofttimes reached through the mind. Strong appeals are made 
through the mind to the heart. He whose mental powers are educated can 
express the great truths of the Bible in simple, chaste, and beautiful lan- 
guage. He can thus make the story of the cross more attractive, and 
his usefulness in the Master’s vineyard will be multiplied many fold. 

Education means a drawing out of the powers and forces of the mind. 
Often the mind is asleep; its powers lie dormant, and its forces know not 
their strength. The mind must be roused from its slumber. It may be 
awakened by coming into contact with another mind stronger than itself, 
or by the reading of a good book. In some way the mind is led to look in 
upon the meagerness of its attainments, and then to look out upon the 
great storehouse of truth that lies open before it. The spirit of wonder 
takes possession of the person, the mind is stirred to a diligent search 
after the truth, and a taste is cultivated for a literature of the highest 
order. This awakening does not come to all alike; to some it never comes, 
but to whom it does come it is like a revelation, like the beginning of a 
new life. The mind until awakened cannot grow; but with the awakening 
it receives a new impulse that sends it out to use its 9wn powers and to 
strive after knowledge. The mind of him who has to do with other minds 
should be awake, with all its forces on the wing, with all its powers tense- 
ly strung. An education will give to the minister new views of life, and 
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show him that it is worth the living. It will give him a breadth of culture 
the value of which cannot be estimated. It will establish friendships that 
may prove eternal. It will stock his mind with a store of knowledge 
from which to draw for all the future. It will impart a delight in knowl- 
edge for its own sake. It will bring manifold help to body, mind, and 
spirit. 

It would be foolish in the extreme for a man to build a house which he 
expected to occupy for some time without using the utmost care in select- 
ing material for the foundation. And it would certainly be a mistake to 
use inferior material upon which to erect the superstructure. That would 
not only be a waste of time and a loss of money, but it would also en- 
danger human lives. Of how much more importance, then, it is that 
the foundation for a lifework be laid in a good education which is suffi- 
cient for our plans and for the hopes of our friends! During all his ac- 
tive life the minister works in the realm of thought. To be a good scrip- 
tural preacher, which is a holy ambition, a man must have a rich mind 
as well as a great soul. He who thinks high and holy thoughts will de- 
velop that kind of manhood which will fit him for the largest usefulness 
in this world of work. He will unfold brain power, realize the real worth 
of humanity, and serve God in his day and generation. 

A seed planted in the earth contains all the elements of a fruit-bearing 
vine. But it can come to perfection and bring fruit to maturity only as it 
secures a certain amount of sunlight, moisture, temperature, and soil. So 
a human soul born into the world has in itself all the elements of a per- 
fect life. But there must be a certain amount of brain culture and a 
right conception of mankind, along with other important elements, before 
one attains to that perfect life of which Christ was the pattern. 

Selma, Ia. FRANK SEeEDs. 


THE AMERICAN REVISION OF ROM. V, 1-11, 

In considering the value of the Revision in Rom. v, 1-11, it is important 
to notice that the American Revision has restored the indicative in verses 
1, 2. It is evident that the connection of thought in the passage demands 
the indicative. The author is stating the consequences of justification by 
faith; the hortatory portions of the epistle are farther on. Without doubt 
the manuscripts strongly favor the subjunctive in verse 1. But in verse 2 
the form is either indicative or subjunctive. Those who have access to 
the manuscripts tell us that the interchange of omicron with omega 
sometimes occurs apparently through a confusion of one vowel with an- 
other in pronunciation. Possibly the state of mind of some copyist might 
lead him unconsciously to substitute the hortative form for the declara- 
tive. The word rendered “probation” in the fourth verse means either the 
process of trial or the result of trial or a specimen of tried value. If the 
English revisers intended to express the process of trial by the word “pro- 
bation” they are clearly wrong. The process of trial is in the “tribula- 
tion which worketh patience.” The American Revision is correct: “ap- 
provedness;”’ that is, God’s approval. S. E. Quimsy. 

Milton Mills, N. H. 
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PAUL'S ADVICE TO TITUS (Continvep)—Tirvs ii, 7-10. 

Tus epistle does not yield as readily to analysis as some of Paul's 
other writings, but yet there is an order running through it that is very 
apparent. He has already instructed Titus as to his duties to aged men, 
aged women, young women, and young men. He insists that the preacher 
must be an example as well as an instructor. His language is, “in all 
things showing thyself a pattern of good works,” or, as the Revisers put 
it, “an ensample of good works.” But example is not sufficient. His 
teaching is to be correct, and so he affirms that in doctrine Titus must 
show “uncorruptness, gravity, and sincerity.” Whence this corruptness 
comes is not indicated. It may come from the tendency of false teachers 
to lead astray the people of God. In contrast to this he would urge 
purity of doctrine, that is, teaching in accordance with the exact truth 
as revealed by Christ himself and his apostles. The doctrine which he 
teaches is to be regarded as important, and therefore he places it side by 
side with his example. Example and teaching are handmaids that must 
always connect themselves in the faithful minister’s thought, and hence 
he urges it upon Titus. There must be also in connection with uncor- 
ruptness gravity, that is, dignity of demeanor, and sincerity. These 
three elements are followed by a statement that he must be a person of 
sound speech. This probably refers not so much to the substance of his 
teaching as to the general healthfulness of it. There is healthy and 
unhealthy speech; there is wise and unwise speech. His mode of address 
must be such as “cannot be condemned,” that is, will stand the test 
of gainsayers. He gives further a reason for this, namely, that the 
person opposed to his doctrine may be ashamed of himself because he 
is opposing that which must be recognized as healthy in its character 
and in its influence. The exhortation which was given to Titus was sim- 
ilar to that which Paul gave to Timothy (1 Tim. iv, 12, 13): “Be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity. Till I come, give attendance to reading, to exhorta- 
tion, to doctrine.” In the Epistle to Timothy the statement is more full, 
but the general thought is the same. 

The apostle now returns to urge upon Titus his duty in regard to a 
class which must not be overlooked, and which formed a large part of 
the population, namely, slaves. He here exhorts them “to be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please them well in all things; not answer- 
ing again,” or, as the Revisers write it, “not gainsaying.” They are not 
to purloin from their masters, but to be faithful in everything. These 
are familiar utterances of the apostle, and the reason given is exceed- 
ingly beautiful—“that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things.” The apostle immediately connects this thought with a 
reason of great significance in the Gospel, namely, “For the grace of God 
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which bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men.” This includes 
slaves, and as his grace has appeared to them it is their duty to act in 
accordance with it, and he makes the application to all men, including 
himself, “Teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The homiletic value of this passage of Scripture is alike applicable to 
Titus as a pastor and the people to whom he was called to minister. 
He has just instructed Titus as to his duty to young men: “Young men 
likewise exhort to be sober-minded;” and the apostle follows it at once 
with an appeal to Titus as to personal example. Youth needs more than 
precept; it needs practice. Even a pastor may destroy the value of the 
most truthful words by a life out of harmony with his own teachings. 
The word here rendered “ensample” is rémwov, which is more than a 
mere outline. It is intended to express a character corresponding to his 
own teachings. Here the passage addresses itself with especial emphasis 
to young preachers. The people are ever disposed to hear with favor a 
young preacher. There is a vigor, a freshness of thought and style, that 
arrests attention, but he must be especially careful that his own life be 
in harmony with his teachings. It is quite common for people to raise 
the question. Such an example is of great value, especially in young 
people’s societies. The preacher should remember that he is always the 
pastor, and that his conduct is narrowly watched, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously on their part and on his, by the people with whom he mingles. 
John Summerfield was a remarkable young Methodist evangelist whose 
name was a familiar one more than a third of a century ago. Another 
distinguished young minister was Robert Murray McCheyne, of Scot- 
land. They both exerted a powerful influence, but no study of their 
sermons will account for it. Their influence is to be connected with the 
power of their example. 

The text gives a description of the character of the discourses which 
are to be delivered, namely, “sound speech, that cannot be condemned.” 
This would involve two elements in the proclamation of the Gospel on 
the part of the preacher. The first is that it be sound. That word is 
familiar to our modern thinking and is understood to be truth that is in 
harmony with the current and accepted thought on the part of the one 
who proclaims it. Titus is here exhorted that his doctrine shall be in 
harmony with the general truths of the Gospel such as were taught by 
Christ and his apostles. He was not to depart from the general tenor 
of the faith. This would not mean that there was no room for inde- 
pendent thought or expression, but there should be no expression that 
was out of harmony with the system of truth, called the Gospel, of which 
he was the expounder. Paul speaks of “my gospel,” which afterward he 
expounded in his various epistles. By sound speech, then, we understand 
in this case doctrines which were in accordance with that system of 
truth which Paul taught in his epistles and with which Titus was 
undoubtedly familiar. Sound speech must also be “so well considered 
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and judicially applied as to give no undue advantage to opponents.” 
The preacher, therefore, should not speak rashly. 

We may further note in this passage a peculiar statement with regard 
to servants—that they were to avoid doing the things which were wrong 
in the positions they occupied, “showing all good fidelity,” in order that 
they might adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” Here 
we may note two points of much significance. The one that the doctrine 
of God may be adorned or glorified by his people. God is in the nature 
of the case the sum of all greatness, of all holiness, and of all truth. 
It would seem that he was so perfect that nothing could be added to him, 
but we are here taught that we may adorn the doctrine of God, that is, it 
is possible to make it so appear as to make it acceptable to others. If 
this passage refers to choice modes of expression, vivid illuustrations, 
dignity of language, and everything that may make the truth more 
acceptable to the hearer, then we may assume that the preacher of the 
Gospel should not be indifferent either to the graces of rhetoric or the 
severity of logic. Whatever makes clear and enforces the truth is worthy 
of adoption by the preacher of the Gospel. If this passage refers to con- 
duct principally, then we may note that by the action of God’s people they 
may adorn the doctrine which they profess. Doctrine in itself is often 
dry and unpleasant in the view of many, but when it is adorned, that is, 
expressed in beautiful living and in all the relations of life, whether 
among those who are Christians or those who are not, then we in a cer- 
tain sense adorn the doctrine of God. 

The doctrinal aspect of this passage may well arrest our attention. 
The doctrine is that of “our Saviour God.” Here we have the source of 
authority in Christianity. God, who is represented here as the Saviour 
of all mankind, is the source of all spiritual life as well as of all doctrine. 
Out of his sacrifice and death comes not only forgiveness of sin, but the 
power to adorn the doctrine of God. This is well put by Humphrey in 
his commentary. His language is: “Live your creed, says Saint Paul; 
adorn your doctrine as indeed you well can. Work from life; let doctrine 
inspire duty. This is the doctrine of our Saviour God; God the Father 
Almighty, who made all men and hateth nothing that he made, really 
did come, as a past fact of history, and manifest his love by sending his 
only son to redeem all men; that love really does as a present fact of 
doctrine give us the love of his Son through his Spirit; that love really 
will as an equally certain fact in the future manifest the glory of his Son 
as God, and will give us the fullness of divine love.” 

We see that the eleventh verse enforces the doctrine which has just 
been given: “For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men.” These great results are the influence of his grace. We have 
here its marvelous power. The doctrine of salvation by grace is the most 
fruitful doctrine in the production of works. When men become con- 
scious that they are sinners, that there is no merit growing out of either 
their characters or works such as shall justify them before God, and 
accept salvation as a divine gift, then they forsake sin and are enabled to 
adorn the “doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 
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ARCHAIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHARCH. 





HAMMURABI AND MOSES. 


Tue discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, a few years ago, gave a 
rude shock to the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory of Old Testament criticism. 
The very pillars on which this school had built its Pentateuchal structure 
commenced then to totter. The possibility of the production of the five 
books of Moses could no longer be denied on purely literary grounds, for 
the tablets revealed beyond controversy that there was a high degree of 
culture, religious and secular, over a vast territory extending from the 
Nile through Syria, portions of Asia Minor, to and beyond the Euphrates. 
It was clearly demonstrated that Canaan itself was acquainted with writ- 
ing long before Moses had appeared on the scene of action. The next step 
of our friends the radical critics was to admit that writing was practiced 
extensively before the Mosaic age, but to deny the possibility of the codifi- 
cation of laws on a large scale at so early an age. But, alas! the discovery 
of the Hammurabi Code, which no critic dates later than 2250 B. C., has 
spiked this particular set of guns. For here is a code, produced nearly a 
thousand years before the Hebrews left Egypt, which has a wonderful 
number of laws almost identical with those usually called Mosaic. This 
necessitates another move, and our friends, with Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch at the head of the column, now assure us that no matter who 
wrote the Pentateuch, or when it was written, most of the lofty ideas 
therein contained have been derived from the Babylonians. In other 
words, there is nothing especially supernatural about the Pentateuch. It 
is in the main of Babylonian origin, whether it be regarded from a re- 
ligious or legislative standpoint. We shall not, at this time, discuss this 
particular claim except to say that we are not convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. Instead of that, we shall call attention to the more strik- 
ing agreements and differences in the codes of Moses and Hammurabi. 
This can be done best by parallels. The list is by no means complete, our 
object being to present the more striking ones. Before proceeding, it 
should be said that we have carefully read much of the Hammurabi liter- 
ature of the last two years, and have been especially profited by the 
brochures of Jeremias, Winckler, Oettli, Delitzsch, and others, and that 
we are indebted to them for many suggestions. We take our citations, 
in the main, from C. H. W. John’s translation, entitled The Oldest Code 
of Laws in the World. The chief defect of this translation is its slavish 
literalness. But to our parallels: 


HAMMURABI. MOsEs. 

If a man weave a spell and put a A man also or a woman that hath 
ban upon a man, and has not justi- a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
fied himself, he that wove the spell shall surely be put to death: they 
upon him shall be put to death. 1. shall stone them with stones. Lev. 


Zz, 27. 
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If a man accuse anyone of a crime 
before the elders, and does not prove 
his accusation, he shall, if that case 
be a capital suit, be put to death. 3. 


If he has offered corn or money to 
the witnesses, he shall himself bear 
the sentence of that case. 4. 


If a man has stolen an ox, or sheep, 
or ass, or pig, or boat, whether from 
the temple or the royal palace, he 
shall pay thirtyfold. If from a freed- 
man, he shall pay tenfold. If the 
thief has naught to pay, he shall be 
put to death. 8. 

If a man has stolen the son of a 
freeman, he shall be put to death. 14. 


If a man has harbored in his house 
a fugitive slave, male or female, of 
the royal palace, or of a freedman, 
and has produced them at the de- 
mand of the officer, the master of that 
house shall be put to death. 16. 


If a man has broken into a house, 
one shall kill him before the breach 
and bury him in it(?). 21. 


If a shepherd has caused the sheep 
to feed on the green corn, has not 
come to an agreement with the owner 
of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the 
sheep feed off the field, the owner 
shall reap his fields; the shepherd who 
without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep 
shall give over and above twenty gur 
of corn per gan to the owner of the 
field. 57. 

If a man has given a field to a 
gardener to plant a garden, and the 
gardener has planted the garden, four 
years he shall cultivate the garden; 
in the fifth year the owner of the 
garden and the gardener shall share 
equally, the owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it. 60. 


If anyone on a journey intrust 
silver, gold, precious stones, or treas- 
ures of his hand to a man, has caused 
him to take them for transport, and 
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If an unrighteous witness rise up 
against any man to testify against 
him, and hath testified falsely 
against his brother; then shall ye do 
unto him as he had thought to do 
unto his brother. Deut. xix, 16-19. 

And thou shalt take no gift: for a 
gift blindeth them that have sight, 
and perverteth the words of the 
righteous. Exod. xxiii, 8. 

If a man shall steal an ox, or a 
sheep, and kill it, or sell it; he shall 
pay five oxen for an ox, and four 
sheep for a sheep. Exod. xxii, 1. 
(See also verse 9.) 


And he that stealeth a man, and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to death. 
Exod. xxi, 16. 

Thou shalt not deliver 
master a servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, in the midst of thee, 
in the place which he shall choose: 

thou shalt not oppress him. 
Deut. xxiii, 15, 16. 

If the thief be found breaking in, 
and be smitten that he die, there shall 
be no bloodguiltiness for him. Exod. 
xxii, 2. (See, however, the next two 
verses. ) 

If a man shall cause a field or vine- 
yard to be eaten, and shall let his 
beast loose, and it feed in another 
man’s field; of the best of his own 
field. and of the best of his own vine 
yard, shall he make restitution. Exod. 
xxii, 5. 


unto his 


And when ye shall come into the 
land, and shall have planted all man- 
ner of trees for food, then ye shall 
count the fruit thereof as their un- 
circumcision: three years shall they 
be as uncircumcision unto you; it 
shall not be eaten. But in the fourth 
year all the fruit thereof shall be holy, 
for giving praise unto the Lord. And 
in the fifth year shall ye eat of the 
fruit thereof. Lev. xix, 23-25. 

If a soul sin, and commit a tres- 
pass against the Lord, and lie unto 
his neighbor in that which was de- 
livered to him to keep, ... or in a 
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that man whatever was for transport, 
where he has transported, has not 
given and has not taken to himself, 
the owner of the transported object, 
that man, concerning whatever he 
had to transport and gave not, shall 
put bim to account, and that man 
shall give to the owner of the trans- 
ported object fivefold whatever was 
given him. 112. (See also 122-125.) 


If any be un ible to pay a debt, and 
sell himself, his wife, his daughter for 
the money, or has given them over to 
forced labor for the debt, for three 
years they shall work in the house of 
him who bought them or their ex 
ploiter, in the fourth year he shall fix 
their liberty. 117. 


If any be unable to pay a debt, and 
he sell the maidservant who has borne 
him children for money, the money 
which the trader has paid shall be re- 
paid to him by the owner of the maid, 
and she shall be freed [or ransomed]. 
119. 

If the wife of a man has been 
caught in lying with any male, one 
shall bind them and throw them into 
the waters. If the owner of the wife 
would save her, or the king his slave 
[he may]. 129. 

If a man violate the wife [be- 
trothed] of another man, who has 
not known a man, and who is still 
living in the house of her father, this 
man shall be put to death, but the 
wife is blameless. 130. 


If a wife of a man on account of 
another male has had the finger 
pointed at her, and has not been 
caught sleeping with another male, 
she shall jump into the river for her 
husband. 182. 

If a man has set his face to put 
away his concubine, who has borne 
him children, or his wife who has 
given him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion, , 
and she shall bring up her children, 

. and she shall marry the husband 
of her choice. 137. 
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thing taken away by violence; .. . or 
have found that which was lost, and 
lieth concerning it, and sweareth 
falsely: . .. then it shall be, because 
he hath sinned, and is guilty, that he 
shall restore that which he _ took 
violently away, or the thing which he 
hath deceitfully gotten, or that which 
was delivered him to keep, or the lost 
thing which he found; . .. he shall 
even restore it in the principal, and 
shall add the fifth part more thereto. 
Lev. vi, 2-5. 

If thy brother, an Hebrew man, or 
an Hebrew woman, be sold unto thee, 
and serve thee six years; then in the 
seventh year thou shalt let him go 
free from thee. And when thou send 
est him out free from thee, thou shalt 
not let him go empty: thou shalt fur- 
nish him liberally out of thy flock, 
and out of thy threshing-floor, and out 
of thy winepress. Deut, xv, 12-14. 

And it shall be, if thou have no de 
light in her [the captive concubine], 
then thou shalt let her go whither she 
will; but thou shalt not sell her at 
all for money, thou shalt not deal 
with her as a slave, because thou hast 
humbled her. Deut. xxi, 14. 

And the man that committeth adul 
tery with another man’s wife, even he 
that committeth adultery with his 
neighbor's wife, the adulterer and the 
adulteress shall surely be put to 
death. Lev. xx, 10. 

But if the man find the damsel that 
is betrothed in the field, and the man 
force her, and lie with her; then the 
man only that lay with her shall die: 
but unto the damsel thou shalt do 
nothing: there is in the damsel no sin 
worthy of death. Deut, xxii, 25. 

This law of ordeal is given in Num. 
vy, 12-28, which the reader may con 
sult, since it is too long to be inserted 
here. 


When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she 
find no favor in his eyes, because he 
hath found some unseemly thing in 
her, that he shall write her a bill of 
divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And 
when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s 


wife. Deut. xxiv, 1, 2. 
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If a man has betrothed a wife to 
his son, and his son has known her, 
and he [the father] afterward defile 
her and has been caught, then he shall 
be bound and cast into the waters 
[that is, drowned]. 155. 

According to John the 
wife shall also be drowned. 

If a man has betrothed a girl to 
his son, and his son has not known 
her, and if then he has defiled her, he 
shall pay her half a mina of silver, 
and shall pay to her whatever she 
brought from her father’s house, and 
she may marry the husband of her 
choice. 156. 

If anyone is guilty of incest with 
his own mother after his father, both 
shall be burned. 157. 


betrothed 


If anyone be caught after his father 
in the bosom of her that brought him 
up [stepmother], who has borne chil- 
dren, he shall be driven out of his 
father’s house. 158. 

If a man has apportioned to his 
whom he prefers, field, garden, 
and house, and has given a sealed 
deed; after the father’s death, when 
the brothers divide [the property], 
the present his father gave him shall 
he take, and over and above shall he 
equally share in the paternal prop- 
erty. 165. (See also 171.) 

If he be guilty of a grave crime 
against his father which cuts him off 
from sonship, he shall be forgiven for 
the first time, but if he be found 
guilty a second time, his father may 
cut him off from sonship. 169. 


son, 


If the son of a paramour, or of a 
vowed woman [prostitute] say to the 
father and mother that brought him 
up, “You are not my father or 
mother,” his tongue shall be cut off. 
192. 

If the son of a paramour or pros- 
titute has known his father’s house, 
and has hated his adoptive father and 
mother and father’s 
house, one shall tear out his eye. 193. 


goes off to his 


struck his father, 
195. 


If a man has 
his hands shall be cut off. 


If a man has caused the loss of an- 
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And if a man lie with his daughter 
in-law, both of them shall surely be 
put to death, Lev. xx, 12. 


If a man find a damsel that is a 
virgin, which is not betrothed, and lay 
hold on her, and lie with her, and 
they be found; then the man that lay 
with her shall give unto the damsel's 
father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall be his wife, because he hath 
humbled her. Deut. xxii, 28, 29. 

The nakedness of thy father, 
the nakedness of thy mother, 
thou not uncover. Lev. xviii, 7. 
the penalty see Levy. xx, 11.) 

And the man that lieth with his 
father’s wife hath uncovered his 
father’s nakedness: both of them shall 
surely be put to death; their blood 
shall be upon them. Lev. xx, 11. 

And Sarah my master’s wife bare a 
son to my master when she was old: 
and unto him hath he given all that 
he hath. Gen. xxiv, 36. And Abra- 
ham gave all that he had unto Isaac. 
But unto the sons of the concubines, 
which Abraham had, Abraham gave 
gifts. Gen. xxv, 5, 6. 


even 
shalt 
(For 


If a man have a stubborn and re- 
bellious son, which will not obey the 
voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and though they chasten him, 
will not hearken unto them: then 
shall his father and his mother lay 
hold on him, and bring him out unto 
the elders of his city And all the 
men of his city shall stone him with 
stones, that he die. Deut. xxi, 18-21. 

For every one that curseth his 
father or his mother shall surely be 
put to death. Lev. xx, 9. 


The following seems to point to the 
same law: The eye that mocketh at 
his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it. Prov. xxx, 17. 

He that smiteth his father, or his 
mother, shall be surely put to death. 
Exod, xxi, 15. 

Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
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other man’s eye, his eye shall be put 
out. 196. If he has broken an- 
other man’s limb, his limb shall be 
broken. 197. (See also 200.) 

If he put out the eye of anyone's 
slave, or break the bone of anyone's 
slave, he shall pay one half of his 
value. 199. 


If a man, during a quarrel, has 
struck another and wounded him; 
then he shall swear, “I did not hurt 
him willingly,” and shall pay the phy- 
sician. 206. 


If he has died of his blows, he shall 
swear, and if he was a freeborn man, 
he shall pay half a mina of silver. 
207. If he be the son of a poor man, 
he shall pay one third of a mina of 
silver. 208. 

If a man strike a freeborn woman 
and cause her to lose her unborn 
child, he shall pay ten shekels of sil- 
ver for what was in her womb. 209. 
If that woman die, his daughter shall 
be put to death. 210. 


If a man has hired an ox or ass 
[sheep], and a lion has killed it in the 
field, that loss is for its owner. 244. 


If the ox has gored a man, and it 
is proved that he has been used to 
gore, and if he [the owner] do not 
bind his horns, or shut up the ox, and 
this ox gore a freeborn man, and kill 
him, the owner shall pay half a mina 
of silver. 251. 

If he [the ox] kill a man’s servant, 
then a fine of one third of a mina in 
silver must be paid. 252 
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eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 
Exod. xxi, 24, 25. 

If a man smite the eye of his serv- 
ant, or the eye of his maid, and de- 
stroy it; he shall let him go free for 
his eye’s sake. And if he smite out 
his manservant’s tooth, or his maid- 
servant’s tooth; he shall let him go 
free for his tooth’s sake. Exod. xxi, 
26, 27. 

If men strive together, and one 
smite another with a stone, or with 
his fist, and he die not, but keepeth 
his bed: if he rise again, and walk 
abroad upon his staff, then shall he 
that smote him be quit: only he shall 
pay for the loss of his time, and shall 
cause him to be thoroughly healed. 
Exod. xxi, 18, 19. 

And if a man smite his servant, or 
his maid, with a rod, and he die under 
his hand; he shall! surely be punished. 
Exod. xxi, 20. 


If men strive, and hurt a woman 
with child, so that her fruit depart 
from her, and yet no mischief follow: 
he shall be surely punished, according 
as the woman’s husband will lay upon 
him; and he shall pay as the judges 
determine. And if any mischief fol- 
low, then thou shalt give life for life. 
Exod, xxi, 22, 23. 

If it [any beast] be torn in pieces, 
let him bring it for witness; he shall 
not make good that which was torn. 
Exod. xxii, 13. 

But if the ox were wont to gore in 
time past, and it hath been testified 
to his owner, and he hath not kept 
him in, but that he hath killed a 
man or a woman; the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be 
put to death. Exod. xxi, 29. 

If the ox gore a manservant or a 
maidservant; he shall give unto their 
master thirty shekels of silver, and 
the ox shall be stoned. Exod. xxi, 32. 


Finally, we can say with Jeremias: Moses and the law are not empty 


words. 


The discovery of the Hammurabi Code has brought Moses back to 


the glorious company of great lawgivers. His existence is an historical 
necessity. We may safely say with Von Ranke, “Moses is the most sublime 


personality of ancient history.” 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 

Jean Réville. He has recently assumed the role of an apologist of 
what he calls liberal Protestantism, in the presence of a miscellaneous 
audience in Geneva where he delivered five lectures on the origin, nature, 
and mission of liberal Christianity. At the outset we are compelled to 
praise him for the I of procedure. In opposition to the conserv- 
atives, whose standpoint he looks upon as outgrown, he undertakes to 
that liberal Protestantism is the true form of Christianity for mod 

ern times; and in opposition to those who have broken with religion in 


general, and who look upon all 


faith of a religious nature as superstition, 
he attempts to prove that the Christian not only need not abandon reason, 
but that religior itimates itself before both reason and conscience, and 
that a unitary understanding of the world is possible only in the light of 
religion. Thus his purpose is not merely to combat the old theology, but 
rather to sustain the essential elements of religion as he sees them. He 
Says that negation is sterile, and that especially in the domain of religion 
and morality affirmation alone can produce the energy necessary to life. 
if liberal Protestantism is, according to Réville, nothing less 

rrmation itself considered in the light of its fundamental 

tently and logically carried out. In other words, it 

Reformation in modern society, and it is neither con- 

servative on the one hand, nor revolutionary on the other, but a progress 
and an evolution. In general Réville tries to preserve the religious and 
ethical lues even where he feels obliged to sacrifice the substance of 
orthodoxy, and he is convinced that anyone who will strive to realize 
he maintains as necessary to religion will not think of the re 

sm as poor and inadequate. With this estimate 

quite agree. There is a “liberality” which is consistent 

religion, even among the masses But that 

vhich seems to delight in calling itself 

liberal generally has for its effect, cept with a very few, a relaxing of 
1] 


all the ordinary expressions of religious zeal. Nor is Révi 


e’s contention 
that liberal Protestantism is the logical outcome of the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation correct, except in the formal sense that one 
of the fundamental principles of the Reformation was the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion. For anyone to say that the ordinarily 
Protestantism i » logical outcome of the Reformation 

of the worst kind of logical fallacy. The right of private 


} 


does not necessarily, nor even generally, | 


lead men to that form 


hich is so dear to the “liberal.” Besides, that other fundamental 


le of the Reformation, namely, the final authority of the Holy Scrip- 


‘s of faith, is simply abandoned by those who love to call 


themselves liberals. There are, indeed, liberals who hold to the authority 
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of the Scripture; but they are not those who parade their liberality. It 
would be a sufficient refutation of the professed liberals to ask which of 
their doctrines and practices is an evolution of a doctrine or practice of the 
principal reformers. For the most part the doctrines of the reformers 
are so changed by the liberals of to-day as to be contrary to the doctrines 
of the Reformation. There is something essentially perverse or else essen- 
tially dishonest in the reasoning of the so-called liberal Protestant. 


Julius Boehmer. He has recently given us an interesting study of the 
Old Testament basis of the doctrine of the kingdom of God (Der 
alitestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches Gottes. Leipzig, 1902, J. C. 
Hinrichs’che Buchhandlung). The question in his mind at the beginning 
of his investigations was whether there was in the minds of the writers of 
the Old Testament the idea of a kingdom of God and what they meant by 
the expression. It is Boehmer’s purpose to take up in a later work the 
limits on the same theme given in the apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, and 
Talmudic literature, so far as this is pre-Christian or contemporary with 
the beginnings of Christianity. It will thus be his particular merit to 
have striven to supplement and enlarge the study of the kingdom of God 
as hitherto conducted. By so doing he will deserve nothing but thanks, 
even though not all might agree to his conclusions. Boehmer holds that 
originally Israel not only had the divine name Melech, but that that name 
meant to Israel what it meant to all other Semites. The gradual develop- 
ment of the religion of Jehovah on the one side, and the establishment of 
the kingly power on the other, made the name Jehovah as a kingly name 
impossible. The kingdom itself appeared to the devout Israelites as a 
blessing sent from Jehovah. But the evil consequences of the kingly rule 
which gradually became apparent led to a contrary opinion. The pre- 
exilian estimate of the Davidic kingdom, present and future, became more 
and more unfavorable. Meantime Jehovah became greater and greater; 
but, although his position had long been a royal one, after Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Hezekiah, his kingship exhibited itself only in penal judgments 
on his own people and heathen nations. He could be thought of as Sav- 
iour-King only after the Davidic kingdom was past and the idea of the 
Melech deity had relatively faded out of the consciousness of the prophets. 
This took place at the end of the exile and appears first in Second Isaiah, 
who represents King Jehovah as the procurer of salvation for the future 
Israel. Subsequent to that time two separate series of conceptions of Jeho- 
vah as King may be traced. The first connects directly with Jehovah, who is 
thought of as the bringer of salvation in the near future; the second thinks 
of King Jehovah as the possessor of all power and might. Boehmer regards 
the first as the specifically Israelitish conception and as corresponding to 
the lofty prophetic or revealed religion. The second is more nearly a na- 
ture religion, and although 
of Melechism, and was influenced somewhat by the first conception, so that 
the power of Jehovah was subservient to the interests of morals, still it 
was distinctly lower than the first. Here is the distinction between the 


t threw off some of the objectionable features 
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God of love and the God of power, and the second was all too triumphant. 
This is the situation as revealed in the book of Daniel, whose author, pious 
as he was, failed ach the depth of the religious conceptions of the 
great prophets. That Boehmer has done a good service in pointing out 
the inequalities of the religious development of the Israelites no one can 
doubt. And he does well when he draws the conclusion that as the kings 
of Israel were subject to King Jehovah they strove to secure for their 
pecp!e all the blessings Jehovah himself desired them to have. Whether 
or not he has given too much emphasis to the extra-Israelitish develop- 
ment and influence may well be open to question. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Der Trinitarische Taufbefehl Matth. 28.19 nach seiner ursprung- 
lichen Textgestalt und seiner Authentie untersucht (The Trini- 
tarian Baptismal Command in Matthew 28. 19 Investigated with Reference 
to its Original Text and its Authenticity). By Eduard Riggenbach. 
Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1903. It has been for some time a puzzling 
fact to New Testament scholars that out of the sixteen or seventeen 
times that Eusebius mentions the command of Christ to baptize all na 
tions he uses the short formula, “in my name,” twelve times and the com- 
plete formula only four or five times. The testimony for the longer for- 
mula in the early Greek Christian literature is very scanty, so that some 
have supposed that the shorter form was the original, and, as the Latin 
fathers have the longer most frequently, that the passage in Matthew was 
enlarged according to Latin ideas; that is to say, that Chri id not give 
the command as it stands in Matt. xxviii, 19, but only in the short form. 
Riggenbach takes up this question from two points of view. In the first 
place, he examines all the early patristic literature to determine, if pos 
sible, the date of the appearance of the passage in the text of Matthew. 
He is obliged to depend upon the fathers rather than upon a comparison 
of the New Testament manuscripts because these last afford almost no 
light on the subject. He concludes that inasmuch as Eusebius sometimes 
uses the longer formula he must have done so not alone because such was 
the usage of the Church as known to him, but also because his copy of 
Matthew contained it. This leaves the peculiar fact to be accounted for 
that for the most part Eusebius employs the shorter form. He explains 
this by assuming that Eusebius suppressed the Trinitarian formula pur- 
posely and in the interest of the secret discipline of the Church. But 
Origen was earlier than Eusebius, and it becomes important therefore t 
know Origen’s form. Unfortunately, we are confused here by the Latin 
translation of Origen’s works. Strangely enough, Origen’s Latin transla- 
tion gives the Trinitarian form somewhat frequently, while the few Greek 
remains of his works do not afford satisfactory evidence that Origen knew 
the Trinitarian formula as belonging to his Matthew. Still he thinks 
that, in view of all the other testimony, Origen’s Matthew must have given 
the longer form. His investigation leads to the conclusion that Matthew, 
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as known to the West, certainly contains the Trinitarian formula at least 
as early as the time of Tertullian. This reasoning does not seem very 
well to support his conclusion, but the case is worse yet when he comes to 
the question of the authenticity of the passage, which he next takes up. 
He begins by calling attention to the arguments against the authenticity, 
especially that in the second century the short form is very frequent, and 
in particular that outside of Matt. xxviii, 19 the New Testament gives us 
no example of the longer formula. He thinks this fact inexplicable either 
on the ground of accident or on the supposition that it is an abbreviation 
of a well-known longer form. This would seem to necessitate the denial 
of its authenticity if it stood alone, but Riggenbach finds other considera- 
tions which save him to the Trinitarian form. Chief among these is the 
early date of Matthew, which he reckons to be not later than A. D. 75. 
But supposing the gospel to be so early, the real question is, Who wrote it, 
and on what authority? Here again the critical evidence seems to be 
against the authenticity, which Riggenbach overlooks. For if Matthew is 
dependent on Mark for the account of the resurrection Matthew must have 
been supplied with the ending by some other means. The thing that saves 
our faith in the Trinitarian form is the want of a motive on the part of 
the author of Matthew for introducing this form without adequate au- 
thority. This too Riggenbach does not seem to recognize. 


Etudes d'histoire et de théologie positive. La Discipline de 
arcane; les origines de la pénitence; la hiérarchie primitive; 
agape (Studies in History and Positive Theology. The Secret Dis- 
cipline; the Origin of Penitence; the Primitive Hierarchy; the Love 
Feast). By Pierre Batiffol. Paris, 1902, V. Lecoffre. The four essays of 
this volume, on the topics named in the sub-title, are all in the interest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and yet they are measurably independent 
studies. The first essay undertakes to prove that the secret discipline of the 
Church was invented in order to effect more completely the preparation of 
the catechumens for Church membership. It is interesting to note that 
while Roman Catholic authorities generally hold that the secret discipline 
existed from the earliest days of the Church, in order that they may give 
a certain increased value to rites and doctrines not attested in the earliest 
literature, Batiffol foregoes this advantage in the interest of the historical 
testimony, and states that the secret discipline was unknown in the first 
two centuries. On the other hand, he denies that the secret discipline was 
developed out of the heathen mysteries. But it will be pretty difficult, if 
it is allowed that this discipline was unknown until the contact of Chris- 
tianity with heathenism was so intimate and general, to withstand the 
evidence which leads to the conclusion that the discipline was at least 
powerfully influenced by the mysteries. For it is impossible to prove that 
the secret discipline arose in connection with the catechumenate. Then, 
how account for the presence of the rites, forms, and formulas of the 
heathen mysteries in the secret discipline of the Church if they did not 
come from those mysteries? In the second essay Batiffol strives to justify 
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the gradual relaxation of the penitential provisions on the ground that 
the bishops were impelled by a feeling of compassion for the weaknesses of 
humanity to make the penitence required easier and easier. He shows 
that in Rome and Constantinople the administrator of the penitential dis 
cipline came to pass from the hands of the bishops to those of the presby- 
ters. Coming to the fourth essay, he gives an interesting survey of the 
oldest witnesses relative to Church government, and asserts that from 
the very beginning Rome had the monarchical form of episcopacy. But 
he thinks that the episcopacy, that is, the monarchical, was, generally, an 
evolution from the plural episcopacy. The early Church organization 
provided (1) apostles, prophets, and teachers for missionary work; (2) a 
single order, the presbyterate, which indicated only a more honorable 
rank; (3) the diaconate, for liturgical and congregational service; (4) the 
bishops did all that deacons did, and preached besides; and (5) that as 
soon as the apostles disappeared the monarchical episcopacy with the sub- 
ordinated priesthood arose. This is so clearly a mixture of historical 
fact and dogmatic assumption that it is scarcely worth more than a mere 
mention. In the fourth essay he takes the somewhat astonishing position 
that there is no evidence of an agape, in the sense of a special meal, dur- 
ing the first three centuries. When the Latins speak of an agape they 
mean almsgiving, never a feast. In the East there arose during the third 
century the custom of giving feasts to the poorer members of the con 
gregation and to widows who were supported by the Church. These were 
called agape and were offered by the wealthy members; but they were by 
no means a combination of the eucharist and love feast. 


* ——— 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 

Warneck on Missions. Warneck is probably the most highly respected 
authority on the subject of foreign missions now living, certainly among 
the Germans. In a recent address he gave expression to some thoughts 
relative to what we can learn in missionary methods from the spread of 
Christianity in the first three centuries. He declared that the principal 
lesson is that the greatest missionary force among heathen peoples is in 
every case the native congregation itself. From this he says several thing 
follow: (1) That the foreign missionary’s work is merely preparatory; 
(2) that the organization of those converted by preaching is the chie 
thing; (3) that the results aredependent upon the deepening of the converts 
in the faith and in the knowledge of the Gospel; (4) along with this must 
zo practical activity; (5) the congregation must be the salt of the earth 
in the midst of their heathen neighbors; (6) as soon as possible native 
teachers must be employed; (7) the entire responsibility must not rest 
upon the foreign missionary: (8) the Christian deportment of the mem 
bers of the congregation will have its influence in winning others; (9) 
the missionary energy of the congregation must be made effective, partly 
by works of mercy and charity, partly by brotherly love, and partly by 
thorough organization. Warneck says these are commonplaces, but that 
they are such only in theory; and that they are not put into execution 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 





A SUPERB as well as bulky quarterly is The International (Burlington, 
Vt.), with a brilliant galaxy of contributors in Art, History, Literature, 
Philosophy, Politics, and the Sciences. Especially noteworthy in its issue 
for September, 1903, are Kuno Francke’s article on “Emerson and German 
Personality,” John Graham Brooks's on “A Socialistic Contention,” and 
N. S. Shaler’s on “The Natural History of War.” Francke finds in Emer- 
son a sympathetic kinship with the great Germans of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, with Kant, and Schelling, and Fichte, with Goethe, 
and Schiller, and Novalis. In him as in them there is a freedom from 
mere traditional authority; a supreme interest in the inner life, regarding 
man as a spiritual being, master of the material world rather than mas- 
tered by it, and responsible for his actions to the august tribunal throned 
in his moral consciousness; and a joyous optimism, a confiding trust in 
the perfectibility of the race, however slow its advance toward perfection 
may seem to be. All these men of vision believed that a time must come 
when the thoughts of the wise and the dreams of high prophetic souls, 
will be transfused into the lifeblood of the masses and come to actual 
fulfillment in the ennobling of human life and the betterment of its con- 
ditions. These hopeful and confident spirits, the ¢lite and exceptionally 
endowed of human kind, were not like the Neolithic men whose behavior 
Mrs. Stetson describes. When a far-visioned prophet rose among those 
primitive men and prophesied a fairer social future 

They all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend; 

For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 

Said one: “This is chimerical! 
Utopian! Absurd !” 

Said another: “What a stupid life! 


Too dull, upon my word! 
Cried all: “Before such things can come, 
You idiotic child, 
You must alter Human Nature.” 
And they all sat back and smiled. 
It was a clinching argument 
To the Neolithic mind. 


Emerson’s comprehension of the distinctive quality of the German mind 
is evidenced to Francke in passages like this: 


The German intellect lacks the French sprightliness, the fine practical under- 
standing of the English, and the American adventure; but it has a certain 
probity, which never rests in a superficial performance but asks steadily, To 
what end? A German public demands a controlling sincerity. Here is activity 
of thought, it says, but what does the man mean? If he has a meaning, though 
he cannot rightly express himself to-day, the same things subsist and will open 
themselves to-morrow. If the burden of a message is on his mind, a burden 
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of truth to be declared, then his b alling i ie world is to make 


the fact, the truth, the messag n : ‘ niti that he trips and 


stammers, or that his voice is | 1 an ng, or that his thods are In 
adequate? That message will yet fin hod and imagery, articulation and 


melody. 
Francke thinks there never was an American who was in various respects 
so closely akin to the German temper as Emerson, of whom he says 

He was, in he Jean Paul of New England. New England country life, 
the farm, the murmuring pines, the gentle river, the cattle lowing upon the 
hills, the quiet study, t wighborly talk in the village store or on the common 


this was the world in which he felt at home, in which he discovered his own 


personality. Here he himself against the foolish fashions and silly 
prejudices of so-calles ociety: here he imbibed his lifelong hatred of vulgar 
ambition; here thet ame him that insight into the value of the unpretén- 
tious which he hi ressed so well, “I ask not for the great, the remote, the 
romantic; I embrace the common; plore and sit at the feet of the familiar, 
the low ;” here he acquired that deep-seated and thoroughly German conviction 


of the dignity of holastic seclusion and simplicity which has made his whole 
life a practical application of his own precept: “The student must embrace soli- 
tude as a bride. He must have his glees and his glooms alone. His own esti- 
mate must be measure enough, his own praise rew: enough for him. ... Hew 
mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, in fashionable or political salons, the 
fool of society, the fool of notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a piece of ‘the 
street, and forfeiting the real prerogative of the russet coat, the privacy, and 
the true and warm heart of the citizen! 


Emerson’s description of the ideal American, Francke would apply! to 
Emerson himself: “A reformer not content to slip along through the 
world like a footman or a spy, escaping by his nimbleness and apologies 
as many knocks as he can, but a brave and upright man, who must find:or 
cut a straight road to everything excellent in the earth, and not only go 
honorably himself, but make it easier for all who follow him to go:din 
honor and with benefit." Herman Grimm finds in Emerson a spiritual 
power, an antidote to the pessimism of Schopenhauer, the cynicism of 


‘ ] 


Nietzsche, the fact-worship of the present day, and the soulless monotony 


of scientific speculation. In one of his earliest essays Grimm says: 


Emerson is a perfect swimmer in the ement of moder , Ile does not 
fear the tempests of the future; because he divines the calm which will follow 
them. He does not te, contradict, combat; because his understanding vof 
men and their defect rreat, his love for them too strong. I cannot but 
follow his steps with deep reverence and look at him with wonder, as he divides 


dlern life gently and without passion into its several provinces. 


the chaos of m 
A long acquaintance has : ed if him; and thinking of this man I feel 
that in times of ol » really c¢ » teachers with whom their disciples 
were ready to share fate, | se rything appeared to them doubtful 


and lifeless without th irit of the man whom they were followi 

—John G. Brooks's discussion, “A Socialistic Contention,” is over some 
practical bearings of the question, Environment versus Personal Quality 
Its trend may be inferred from the beginning of his essay: 

A child’s inquiry which is d ull House raises one of the mdést 
troublesome of all difficulti it » theory and practice of the social question, 
“Who can be good without any back yard?’ There is a dignified and very 
stubborn theory back vard has tle lo with goodness. Some in- 
herent personal quality, according to this determines our destiny. 
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Whether this quality mature in a rookery or in a palace, it will, after 
its nature, come to its own. The back yard will neither help nor hinder. I 
heard long since a lecture by the artist Whistler, called “Ten O'clock.” The 
thesis was that genius in art is independent of all back yards. If the divine 
sensitiveness to beauty once take possession, it will find avenues to express 
itself. The dullest age cannot quench it. The meanest upbringing cannot long 
hold it in check. The artist will thrive in poverty as in luxury. A dreary and 
commonplace generation cannot defeat him. Whether the childhood is happy 
or miserable will count for little. Once the talent is here in any age or plac 

it will mold the unhappiest events and make them tributary to its own destiny 
7] 
i 


Circumstance is nothing if the careless deities once grant the gift. In Taine’s 
Philosophy of Art the reader may find the exact opposite of Mr. Whistler's 
views put with the learning of an historian as well as with an artist’s skill. 


With Taine, the difference is infinite, whether the man be born here or there, 
in an age of machine production or in the cinque cento. The gloom over the 
figures of Rembrandt is but the reflection of the somber sky under which the 
great master painted. The flame on Titian’s canvas mirrors the light in which 
he lived. The splendor of raiment in Van Dyck’s pictures would have been im 
possible but for the condition of Eastern commerce in his tim: Give Taine a 


certain setting of external media, climate, industry, custom, and he returns the 
result in character, as if character were a product of that into which it hap 


pened to be born. The socialist’s contention is. Change a man's surroundings 
and you change his character. His opponents say, Change a man’s character 
and he will change the surroundings \ broad and inclusive wisdom might say 


Do all you can to help him change both. 


The June (1903) issue of the International Quarterly was even richer 
than the September In his article, “A Theory of the Comic,” W. N 
Guthrie exploits genuine laughter as the expressed essence of good cheer 
and the antidote to melancholy, to spleenful disgust with life, and to a 
lachrymose or sullen despair of good; as the voice of inveterate and stal- 
wart optimism which is born of a vital, vigorous conviction of the right 
ness of things or their capacity for righting themselves or for being 
righted—born of the faith that the universal order will somehow get on 
quite well even without ourself to superintend it, and that God, after all, 
is really managing affairs in His heaven and even on His earth He 
admits that there is a kind of laughter which is not of faith, a cynical, 
bitter, devilish laughter, ridiculing faith or gloating over the defeats of 
goodness, a hideous, skeptical, ironical laugh born of odious unfaith in 
virtue, nobleness, and sincerity, an insult to truth and goodness and 
beauty, to man and to God. He thinks faith and goodness need to be de- 
fended against the “advocates of an unjoyful, soporiferous gravity and 
gloom who stalk abroad lugubriously devout in broadcloth or in sackcloth 
to the shame of the earth and the despair of heaven.” He notes the tend 
pells of 
sad solemnity in which it cherishes the doleful domino and hugs the 


ency of youth to interrupt its natural excess of happiness with 


shadowed side of every street; while on the contrary the mature man who 
has suffered much and survived more, seeing that few hurts are mortal 
and fewer still immortal, walks out freely into the sunlit open of brave 
activity, and, knowing both the worst of life and the best, addresses him- 
self courageously to making more of the best and taking a creator's joy 
in its production. In our teens we affect and cherish grewsome elegies 


and in our ripe fifties we renew the exuberant pyrotechnics of the boy 
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Good cheer may increase as romance diminishes. Heine was no worse off 
for awakening to the fact that future ages would scarce be edified to learn 
that he loved Agnes—some Agnes or other once upon a time—though he 
should write the story of it across the firmamental blue with a Norway 
spruce for pen and the fire of .ctna for indelible red ink. We are told of 
the brave philosophy of one who under the storm and stress of a long 
experience of misery acquired, as a part of the manly art of self-defense, 
the habit of instantaneous laughter at every turn of events, laughing at 
once before he has time to fall a-weeping, and coming out better in the 
end than if he had allowed his lachrymal ducts to be overworked. The 
essay tells of Scarron, who, though a tortured bundle of suffering nerves, 
did not flinch or wail, but expired with a merry jest which filled his 
friends with soft laughter; and of William Blake, who fell asleep singing 
in songs of his own improvising the glory of his God, triumphing over the 
flesh, the world, and the devil. In vindication of our inherent right to 


laugh the essayist answers some objections made against it. To the as- 
sertion that laughter is irreligious he replies: “On the contrary, it is re- 
ligious, since it involves faith. Not necessarily a theological but a re- 
ligious faith is at the core of it, and faith equal to believing that if I 
should perish or fail the world will go on nevertheless, and that perhaps 
my failure may even advantage the world, hard as that is to imagine.” 
To the charge that laughter is unphilosophical he answers rather un- 
philosophically: “Most assuredly. The artist in comedy has reason to 
hate the philosopher. If Aristophanes pillories Socrates, it is not the fault 
of Aristophanes but of Socrates. Socrates is after all a sophist. He seeks 
to further the contemplative life. He would have us stop to think. But 
he who habitually stops to think will never even start to do anything in 
this world. You do not want to stop for discussion, you want to go on and 
do, and discuss when you have done it, provided you are lucky and survive 
the deed.” To the claim that laughter is immoral he says: “It is not only 
not immoral, but it is the preservation of morals to cultivate by use a 
faculty for laughter. It is the hallucination that evil is mighty : will 
prevail which drives men to despair. Now evil always seems to be prev 

whenever and wherever you scrutinize it, for scrutiny involves con 
fined attention to what lies immediately under the lens in the focused 
light. Evil existing wherever we see it, we surmise, or even affirm, it to 
be everywhere. But were it everywhere and dominant, you and I could 
hardly be here to express such an opinion. Clearly the thing to do is to 
belittle the evil, to undignify it and so rob it of its horrors that we shall 
not lose heart in its presence. By laughing at it we get rid of the false 
impression of its omnipotence; we get a little courage and our despair 
turns a somersault up into glory from the swinging trapeze of faith.” To 
the objection that laughter is superficial the reply, in part, is: “Of course 
it is superficial. In one sense, however, and not in another. But what 
objection is there to the surface? Why should people prefer to be driven 
as a plummet to the bottom of the sea, rather than float as a boat on the 
surface? The child comes into the world with the art of wailing perfect; 
the higher art of lauching has to be acquired—it belongs to a later stage 
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of progress and is a sign of advancement. Some bliss is born of igno- 
rance, but wisdom at its culmination wears a smile. What if the smile 
be superficial? There are depths of experience under it.” To the charge 


that laughter is unsympathet this is, in part, the answer: “Yes, some- 
times it is unsympathetic But ought one to be always and everywhere 
ympathetic? Sympathy sometimes has the effect to increase the sufferer’s 
estimate of his sufferings, and to make him more helplessly the victim 
thereof. Some people say complainingly, ‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep and you weep alone.’ Why not thank God that when you weep 


everybody does not weep, that there is some limit to the sadness and 
some brightness in the world outside of your gloom? Sympathy has great 


value in life and should be « vated, but often it has a weakening effect. 
It does not help to brace w courage nor incite to effort. An injection 
of plain, simple, practical mmon sense is often better medicine, and 


the subtly sweet contagion of a healthy laugh has sometimes brought 
salvation to the despondent.” The mellow and hopeful faith out of which 
genuine laughter is born, and by which it is vindicated, is illustrated in 
Professor Herman Grimm as pictured in The International Quarterly by 
Elizabeth von Heyking, who say 


In his last letter he wrote to me from Berlin, “Everything here is going on 
well, which does not exclude that you may find people who will tell you that 


everything is going wrong it there have always been those who would say 
that.” This shows him as he had grown to be in old age. Harmony and 
placidity, his lifelong ideals, surrounded him like a halo. He was, indeed, like 
a calm surface of water refl ng heaven above. Goethesque he appeared in 
his attitude of Olympian r Ever rising higher in his faith, trifles faded 
before his gaze and he believed that even the worst and deepest misery must 
finally lead to good, that everything is capable of being glorified. Ile considered 
the world as a whole, ignoring its ugly details, turning away from bitterness, 


discontent, and evil, not out of want of pity and sympathy, but because these 
things seemed to him as a transient phase, sure to change and to be trans- 
figured in that far, far distance where the explanation of the world's riddle 
lies. Thither he confidingly toiled 


Tue most valuable articl in The Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin) for 
October, 1903, were by associate editors: “The Samaritan Pentateuch,” by 
Dr. W. E. Barton; “Metaphysical Needs of Our Time,” by Dr. James 
Lindsay; “Theodicy,” by Dr. Jacob Cooper; and “Park’s Theological Sys- 
tem,” by Dr. F. H. Foster. Dr. Foster thinks that Professor E. A. Park, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, surpassed at many points his great 
master, Jonathan Edwards. It was in Park, he says, that the Edwardsean 
school culminated by attaining perfect symmetry and interior self-con- 
sistency; and the Andover professor is glorified as a wiser and abler theo- 
logian than his lifelong opponent, the great Presbyterian, Dr. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, who, says this article, “had no conception of what 
proof really is,” while Park built up a theological system by reasoning 
from the known to the unknown and justifying his progress at every step 


with logical proof. Park was a stout opponent of Calvinism in its older 


form, as taught by Hodge and Shedd. He was far more hospitable to 
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new ideas than either of those men, saying, “Take 
nize them until you know th ; and then you 
or worthlessness.” As he theory evolu 
“atheism,” Park did not adopt but It that 
could not distur he foundations theology 
not stand in great awe of the Church 
of Anglicans and Catholics to the early Chri 
and binding authorities moved him to indignat 
democratic American common sense rebe 
mere men, many of them me! § ttle training at 
lectual grasp that Park once exclaimed, “Fathers ind 
better be called the Church babies.” Park defined God 
all other minds are obligated to worship, because t 
pendent upon it.” He construc i great care 
Natural Theology for a Divine creator, preserver, cont 
ernor, and moral governo! He said: 

“Some men believe that all truths in Natural Theolog 
Bible: others believe that the Bible drawn from Na 
le is “a part of Natural 


onsidered as a fac 


own position is that the Bib 
infer a God from the solar s 
the perfectness of the biblical description of Christ. The Bibl 


assertions, rests upon Natural Theology, and it proves the « 
} 


not by the assertion that there is a God, as a ertion, 


it makes such an assertion, by this act; 

not by the assertion “I still live,” but | 

it is, with all its contents of Natural 
cause must be God. How happens it tl 

a system of Natural Theology more in acc« 
Aristotle or all the ancients? Philosophers 
which fishermen have given 1 fullness at 
modern investigation can detect 

who purport to have been div 

Natural Theology is also seen in t) 

sages otherwise dark, by Natural T) 
explanation, which it finds only in the 


As to miracles, which Hume defined 
Park replies that “when we 

violation of the laws of natu 

its Creator.” Inspiration he 

cised over the writers of Holy 

the purpose for which it is i 

out any error in religious 

holy life and to heaven. As 

not permit anybody to deny 

himself with drawing out its 

seven heads: “God made the 

for man; man himself in the image 
he added the institution of the Sabbath 
tact, and you have what Genesis has 
importance.” 
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——In the article by H. M. Whitney on “The Study of English Literature 
as an Instrument of Christian Culture,” we cannot agree with the writer 
that it is wise to turn young people loose without guidance or restraint 
in the world of literature any more than in the world of life. The follow- 


ing opinion seems to us unwise: 


It used to be deemed the dictate of proper parental oversight to hide awa; 


the works of Byron, lest the children, not knowing the difference between good 
and evil, should suffer moral and spiritual damage. He, however, who has 
not only read but studied Milton's doctrine of this matter in his “Areopagitica” 
will take the risk of children’s being more injured by the reading of Byron than 
by the consequences of t r knowing that the attempt had been made to put 
Byron out of their reach. The mockery of “Don Juan” is repulsive to a fresh 
young soul, and those who would read “Don Juan” are sure to get hold of it 
or of something like it: so that, as the “Areopagitica” says, the effort to keep 
uch books out of children’s hands is teo much like the nobleman’s effort to 
keep the crows out of | park by shutting the gates. Byron's attitudinizing 
affectation of pessimism and cynicism and misanthropy, his labored scoffing at 
a religion that he did not understand, the eating out of his moral purpose by 
egotism and self-will and voluptuousness, now simply make our young people 


feel that Byron threw away the opportunities of influence that were opened 
to him by his rank and by his extraordinary gifts; so the evil of the man serves 


for warning, while the better self of Byron, that better self which breaks out 
here and there in his poetr ind which, too late for a fuller redemption, en- 
abled him to close his life in an heroic endeavor for struggling Greece—this 
better self will have at least distinctive value in the making of a broad, 
many-sided Christlike man. And, as for those that are bent upon evil, they 
will find their evil somewhere; and, wherever they find it, they will make it 
the savor of death unto death. 


We do agree, however, that what we want of books is that they shall help 
us to live rightly: 


We want ideals; we want examples, real or imagined, to warn or encourage ; 


we want motives: we want the reason why; we want great thoughts; we want 
the interpretation of our own hearts to ourselves: we want faith to believe in 
our fellow-man, in ourselves n our God. If a book does not do this sort of 
work, it is not literature t is only something printed. We can get such help 
from the voice of a friend v in get it from the lecture or the sermon: we 
ean get it from the school; we can get it even from some humble clipping from 
an obscure country newspaper: we get it from the Bible: we get it, without 
the charm of the voice, but with convenience and permanence and the pos- 


sibility of review, in a book. It gets home to the heart, it begins to work out 
into the life, and we straightway begin to be a different kind of men. 

Intellectually powerful as Professor Jowett was, he said, “Mere intellect, 
however keen, is barren apart from the full and just development of feel- 
ing, imagination, and, above all, volition.” Another has well said, “What 
this age preeminently needs is not so much light upon the intellect as dew 
upon the heart.” Without the dew which softens and purifies and fructifies 
the heart, the soul, the character, our education will be like an Arabian 
desert where the barren sands glitter and sparkle under the blazing sun- 
light, but no tender greenness adds the beauty and cheer of Life. A 





notice of Old Testament Critics, a volume by Dr. Thomas Whitelaw, well 
known for his exegetical work in connection with The Pulpit Commen- 
tary and The Preacher's Commentary, says that Dr. Whitelaw’s compe- 
tence to speak with authority is equal to that of any of the critics, since 
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he has devoted himself to critical Old Testament study for over a quarter 
of a century; that his aim in this volume is not so much to establish tra 
ditional views as to show that the critics are wrong: that his book shows 
the flimsiness of the critical erstructure; and that his hale and hearty 
skepticism toward the disintegrating results of criticism should recall 
the critics to sanity of mind and sobriety of judgment. Dr. Whitelaw’s 
criticism of the critics é conservative wing i he United 
Free Church of Scotland whi dissatisfied with the teachings of George 


In the Hibbert Journal (London) for October, 1903, the eye is caug! 
a fine statement from Arnold Pinch . Birmingham, as to what 
Church teaches concerning in} 
criticism and correction of a misrepresentation of that teaching found 
a previous article by ] Lowes Dickinson on “Optimism and Imm 
tality.” Mr. Pinchard’s statement is as follows: “The Church uphol 
fore the eyes and hearts of men the highest ) st inspiring Ideal of 
Goodness, wrought out in obedience to the requ : ts of Eternal 
and Immutable Law of Righteousness; diminishes l 
mands, and proclaims without flinching the penaltic . ill moral 
failure; makes glorious the horizon toward which men may journey with 
the splendor of an assured hope; sets before men a finite al of pos 
sible ultimate perfection in the achievement a great iny; and 
promises an‘ secures to all alike in their temporal progrs such stimulus 
and help by the cooperation of Almighty God as each may 
same time the Church is too true to the fact if i t 
bility of individual failure; too sane not ‘ealize that the loss in sucha 
case must be great and terrible in proportion grandeur and glory 
of the possible success. Yet she will use these dire possibilities of eternal 
loss to brace and stimulate her children to mor renuous effort rather 
than to reprobate their seeming failures or to crush their hopes 
man is altogether an } 
attain perfection in this 
any man in the dim twili 


life there are ‘many mansions’—mansions of purification and | 


mansions of joy and peace s of ive Revelation and 
the Absolute Good in God 
herent weaknesses or hindran: f circumstance, may ultimately 


lightenment—culminating i1 1e n plat r the satific Vision of 


these truths she holds for sure, and ir * grasp upon them maint: 

unfaltering optimism of her stead itlook upon life Yet the 

recognizes as a possibility th: here m found, in ‘ange and 
complex mystery which is man, a power of obstinate resistance to Good 
and of invincible aversion to truth, which may ultimately render the in- 
dividual inaccessible to every moral influence which, without prejudice or 
violence to the integrity of his freedom as a morally responsible agent, 


can be brought to bear upon him; and she sadly acknowledges both the 
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justice and necessity of the exaction of the penalties and sanctions of that 
Law which alike gives and demands nothing less than perfection, wher- 
ever it has been persistently rejected in the beneficence of its promise, and 
as obstinately defied in the prerogative of its power. She may hope, she 
must pray and strive, that there may be but few such losses; she is too 
sane and too honest, too brave and too true, to deny or ignore the possi- 
bility that there may be some. And why should we resent and cavil at 
this final self-assertion of the Law of Life and Goodness any more than at 
the operation of the same law in the material universe? We believe that 
all things move onward toward an Ideal Perfection. But is this Ideal 
never to be realized? Or can it ever be realized until all that hinders is 
taken away, and all that mars or tends to mar a single feature of its per- 
fect beauty is eliminated? We believe in this steady upward progress, 
and we understand somewhat of the Law under which all things thus 
move together toward a perfect end, which shall be indeed not an end, 
but the initiation of a new era of unhindered development.” Concerning 
the Universalist notion that all souls must ultimately reach heaven, Mr. 
Pinchard says: “It is a doctrine calculated to lull conscience to sleep, 
paralyze all effort, and put a premium on a life spent in playing the con- 
certina beneath umbrageous trees in a languid acquiescence in the as- 
sumed ultimate benevolence of all things.” Three clergymen who had left 
Universalist for orthodox pulpits said that what especially drove them 
from Universalism was the effect of its teachings on the lives and char- 
acters of its adherents. It is a powerless and futile faith. Instead of 
Universalistic teachings, Pinchard presents the following more rational 
and more moral postulates, as representing the orthodox view: 


(1) That the world is not eternally or entirely good, but embodies a real 
(not merely an apparent) process in time toward an eternally good end. (2) 
That this end is one in which all individuals may participate if they will; and 
(3) That individual souls must be at least potentially immortal, and may 
all of them, if they will, ultimately reach heaven. Here we have three postu- 
lates upon which we may base our optimistic outlook upon life. For they are 
built upon a due consideration of all the facts; they take account of the prin- 
ciple of indefectible morality in the progress of mankind toward a perfect and 
eternal end; they allow for the claims of Justice, and acknowledge implicitly 
the Majesty of Eternal and Immutable Law; they provide for the ultimate 
satisfaction of man’s highest aspirations—for the insatiate hunger for eternity 

for the passionate though inarticulate demand of humanity for the touch of 


some perfect thing: they point to a destiny more august than can conceivably 
be compassed within the short span and narrow limitations of this life; they 


look to where beyond this darkness there is clearer light, surer knowledge, and 
an incomparably wider range of opportunity; they take account of man’s moral 


responsibility, and make their appeal to his sense of the greatness of his des- 
tiny, to his own personal dignity, honor, and courage; they refuse to ignore or 
allow him to ignore the possibilities of failure which belong to and are involved 
in the splendid adventure to which he stands committed: they include within 
the scope of their optimism every man whose life is honest and characterized 
by steady loyalty to the truth that he sees and is convinced of in his heart; 
and if they contemplate the awful alternative of failure, yet they exclude none 
save the ultimately self-excluded; and they only contemplate it because one 
dares not so tamper with the elementary principles of morality as to obscure the 
infinite distinction between Good and Evil, or to ignore the deep and immutable 
relation in which are bound up with these both Life and Death. 
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——In the same issue of the Hibbard Journal is an excellent review by 
E. P. Boys-Smith of The Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham. Of Westcott in his Cambridge professorship, this is written: 
“A mere attendance at the lectures which he gave to candidates for Holy 
Orders was enough to make one feel the sunny purity of ethereal soul. 
What an expressive face his was! Met in the street when hurrying along, 
the mind withdrawn within, it would look gray, and set, and dried, the 
broad brow hidden ly by the cap, and the small stature and nervous 

no » But during the lecture, in which a verse 


and a half of St. John’s writings would be discussed, unfolded, and illus 
trated by many another passage, till it became plainly impossible 

the hour to reach further than these few words, or to touch upon five 
sixths of the section which had been intended, there would break from 
time to time a light over the face and i 1e deep expressive eyes, which 
one knew was a reflection of the light of Heaven that was shining upon 
the lecturer’s own soul.” Sir W. B. Richmond, the artist to whom West 
cott sat for his portrait 


It was delightful to wa he ever-moving face, like » sen . for its 


variety—how those clear gray eyes flashed, an the : became almost 
} 


knotted with the intensit a thought g1 ng behind them; a hen, when 
the thought was brought birth, the ! moothe t, and, like 
the cloudless sky ot ¢{ su mk li ‘ . ] ( nec head exposed a 
serenity and calm almost godlike. There i ; ; face which did 
not illustrate emotion: worn with u , puckered with confi g struggles, 
the whole countenance told the tory of a temperament wearing itself away 
with conflict. The s; li ] sion was prevented from ig sentimental 
by the virility in the an’ ture. One could see under that sweet face the 
possible presence of a great storm, and under that re ained nature a fire and 
a passion burning the very life. And it was this sort of perfection of human 
attributes which gave the charm : ll as the force to his character. One 
felt in the presence of a man th knew the fire, but whose spiritual nature 
knew how to use it for good 


Westcott’s greatest monunie! : urse is the revision of the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, at hich, in company with his friend, Professor 
Hort, he toiled for twenty-eight year Preaching at Cambridge, near the 
end of life he used these 


“In this chapel, and in tl ourts, fif i ‘ ago, I saw 
promised that young men s! , , st days 
their outward circumstances have been immeasurably more 
have had an unusually long working time, and I think unequaled oppo nities 
of service. When I have failed, as I have failed often and grievously, it has 
not been because I once saw an ideal, but because I have not looked to it con 
stantly, steadily, faithfully; because I have distrusted myself ar 
1 again I have lost the help of sympathy 
unwilling to claim from th« who called me fr ad’ the si ‘ 
myself ready to make. So now an old man I dream dreams of gr 
when I plead with those who will carry forward what my own generation 
left unattempted or unaccomplished, to welcome the ideal which breaks in lig] 
upon them, the only possible ideal for man, even the fullest realization of self 
in the completest service of one’s fellow-men, in obedience to the Master’s com- 


others; because again ar 


. ie sacrifice wl 


I 
1 
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mand: and to pursue that ideal with quer ss ardor, undiscouraged even if 
it seems to ‘fade forever and forever as we 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Things Fundamental. By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 12mo, pp. 380. New York 
rhomas Y. Crowell & Co, Price, cloth, $1.50, 

These thirteen discourses in modern apologetics from one of the most 
influential pulpits of Greater Methodism contain a great deal of good 
old-fashioned Methodist doctrine, unflinchingly set with sharp edges in 
the face of current confusion, laxity, and skepticism. Their reasoning is 
large and strong, firm and faithful, clear and convincing. Their argu 
ments close in on the reason and the conscience irresistibly. Funda 
mental things are so set forth as to seem inevitable; one might say they 
are set in battle array to compel surrender. “The Nature and Place of 
Faith in the Christian Life,” “The Nature and Place of Reason in the 
Christian Life,” “The Deity of Jesus,” “The Miracles,” “Sin and Its For- 
giveness,” “Sin and Its Punishment,” “The Church of the Living God,” 
“The Immortality of the Soul,” “The Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” are some of the fundamental things which Dr. Jefferson sets 
with ancient and mighty force in an array which is strategic in its adapta 
tion to the attitude of the modern mind. That these discourses are both 
timely and telling cannot be denied. The man who framed them knows 
his doctrine and knows his time and fits one to the other with tongue-and- 
groove closeness. It is no exaggeration to call this volume an arsenal 
of weapons suited to the fields and conflicts of to-day. Dip haphazard 
into the book and find this: “Our reason is not the whole of us. We 
have an emotional nature, a nature which has its tastes and affections, 
its aspirations and hungerings. This part of us is as important as the 
so-called intellectual. It was at this point that John Fiske parted com- 
pany with Thomas Huxley Both were great men, bul Fiske had the 
richer nature. There was more of Fiske than there was of Huxley. The 
Life of Huxley by his son shows that his mental limitations were serious 
His prejudices were numerous and solid. His mind moved within narrow 
limits. Huxley asserted that there is but one kind of knowledge: which 
is not so. And he maintained that there is only one kind of evidence; 
and this also is erroneous. Fiske would not follow him in this. Fiske 
was inclined to ask him in the words of Tennyson: 


Who forged that other influence, 
That heat of inward evidence, 
That makes one doubt against the sense?” 


In arguing for the Deity of Christ from His place and power in history, 
this is part of what Dr. Jefferson says: “Christianity is not wholly de 


pendent on a book. It is true that Jesus cuts a large figure in the New 
Testament; but if that were the only place on earth where His figure was 
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colossal, we should make short work of Him—we should relegate Him toa 
place among the heroes of fiction. But He cuts a still larger figure in 
human history. He walks down the centuries with the tread of a con 
queror. Nineteen hundred years have passed since He died upon the 
Cross, and in all these centuries He has been lifting empires off their 
hinges, and turning the streams of history into new channels. Emerson 
is right when he says that His name is plowed into the world. Renan 
is right when he says that His life has been made a corner stone in the 
building of our race. Lecky is right when he says that the simple record 
of three short years of Christ’s active life has done more to soften and 
regenerate mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers and all 
the exhortations of moralists. Christ in history! There is a fact 

face it! Jesus walked along the shores of a little lake known 
as the Sea of Galilee And there He called Peter and Andrew 
and James and John and others to be His followers, and they left 
all and followed Him. While they followed Him they revered Him, and 
later on adored and worshiped Him. At last He left them on their faces, 
each man saying, ‘My Lord and my God!’ All that is in the New Testa- 
ment. But put the New Testament away for a while. Time passes; 
history widens; an unseen Presence walks up and down the shores of a 
larger sea, called the Mediterranean,—and this unseen Presence calls men 
to follow Him. Tertullian, Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Francis of 
Assisi, Thomas A Kempis, Savonarola, John Huss, Martin Luther, Philip 
Melancthon, Ulric Zwingle, John Calvin—another Twelve—and these all 
followed Him and cast themselves at His feet, saying, in the words of the 
earlier Twelve, ‘My Lord and my God!’ Time passes; history advances; 
humanity lives its life around the circle of a still larger sea—the Atlantic 
Ocean. An unseen Presence walks up and down the shores calling men to 
follow Him. He calls John Knox, John Wesley, George Whitefield, Jona- 
than Edwards, Charles Spurgeon, Henry P. Liddon, Horace Bushnell, 
Matthew Simpson, Henry Ward Beecher, Richard S. Storrs, Phillips Brooks, 
and Dwight L. Moody—another Twelve—and these leave all and follow 
Him. And we find these all on their faces before Him, each one saying 
‘My Lord and my God!’ Time passes; history is widening; humanity is 
building its civilization around a still wider sea—the Pacific Ocean. An 
unseen Presence moves up and down its shores calling men to follow Him, 
and, at cost of life itself, they are doing it. Other Twelves are forming. 


And what took place in Palestine nineteen centuries ago is taking place 
again in our own day, under our own eyes. China becomes like the Holy 
Land. Only the other day Herod stretched forth his hand and vexed 
certain of the Church, and he killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword. Did you not see it reported in all the papers? Only a year or 
two ago Stephen, a Christian preacher, was mobbed. Before his persecutors 
he fell down helpless, and in his dying moments he prayed, ‘Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.’ It was in all the papers; did you not read it? 
Very recently Saul of Tarsus, having worked in Asia, in the Chinese Em- 
pire, was shoved to the wall by brutal force, and the last thing he said 
was: ‘I have fought a good fight. I have finished my course, I have 
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kept the faith?’ Did you not hear it? All these events are notorious. 
And now what are you going to do with this stream of Christian history 
flowing down through the centuries, and never so broad and swift and 


strong as now? How are you going to explain it? It is the great Divine 
mystery of the ages. The New Testament alone holds the key to unlock 
this mystery. It alone can explain these nineteen Christian centuries. 
Christ in history is the explanation.” In some strong pages Dr. Jefferson 
shows how, through nineteen hundred years, that conception of Jesus which 


stops short of His Deity has been defeated in every fight, has shown its 
inability to propagate and survive, and has given proof of its practical 
inferiority to that higher conception which seems to hold within itself 
the Power of an Endless Life. Coming to the question of Miracles, we 
read this: “If some one says that the miracles are impossible, the proper 
reply is that the word ‘impossible’ is rather a hazardous word to use. 
This everybody in our generation ought to know. It was once safe, or 
excusable, to use the word, but modern scientific progress has taken it 
from our lips. We are not allowed in this age of marvels to be dogmatic 
as to what is impossible. The meekest men on earth to-day are the great 
scientists. In a former age ientists dared to say what could happen 


and what could not. The great Laplace once declared that it is impossible 
that stones should fall out of the heavens on the earth. Only about sixty 
years ago Auguste Comte declared it to be impossible for any man by any 
means to determine the chemical composition of any of the heavenly 
bodies. The illustrious Stephenson declared it to be impossible for the 
Mediterranean to be connected by a canal with the Red Sea. A short 
time ago it was counted impossible to see through an oak plank four 
inches thick. To-day, the more a man knows the more modest he is about 
saying what is impossible. And he must have more presumption than 
wisdom who asserts that the New Testament miracles could not have 
happened. No man can say that any one of those miracles is a violation 
of natural law. Many laws of nature have been discovered only recently. 
More discoveries are to com: Only yesterday Marconi got hold of a law 
by availing himself of which he turned the ‘impossible’ into the actual. 
And if scientists can now touch forces hitherto unknown or unmanageable, 
by which they work their modern miracles, is it incredible that the Son 
of God could touch forces unknown to men by which He worked the won- 
ders recorded in the New Testament? The wonders of modern science 
would be as incredible to the most learned man of A. D. 33, as the miracles 
of our Lord can possibly seem to the most skeptical denier of A. D. 1903. 
But some one may ask, How could the course of Nature be changed? Is 
it likely that once in Palestine the course of Nature was really changed 
at anybody’s bidding? In reply to such a question we say, Why not? I 
know that I am able to change the course of Nature. In the course of 
Nature this book lies here on this desk. But I can pick it up and hold it 
above my head. In doing this I am not violating the Law of Gravitation, 
nor am I suspending it, for to my certain knowledge the force of gravi- 
tation is still at work as powerfully as ever. I am not interfering with 


the law of gravity in any manner, but am simply working the force of 
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King sends this day His servant to you to say to all, ‘Come in, for all 
things are now ready.’ But says one, ‘I had a seat at the King’s table once 
and tasted His good pleasure, but—fool that I was—I left it; I shut the 
door upon myself. Will He open to me a second time?’ He will, He will; 
the door is open now; come in, come in! Says another, ‘I have had a 
glimpse sometimes of the light and comfort within, and I have longed— 
but, ah! I have no right there; look at my garments, mud-splashed and 
torn—there is no room in there for such as I am.’ Man from the high- 
ways and hedges, the King bids thee enter; come in, come in! But yet an- 
o enter, and for years have waited, but, alas! 


other says, ‘And I, too, long 
my eyes are dark with doubt, and fear has fast hold upon me. Some- 
times I seem to see, and then the darkness falls again until I wonder if 
the feast, the proclamation, and the welcome be not all a lie, or if there be 
any King at all.” Thou art one of His poor blinded ones, and He has 
given His messengers charge concerning thee that they should be eyes to 
thee lest at any time thou miss thy way, and that they should bring thee 
into His presence. Tarry not, but haste and come; the King keeps for 
thee the seat next Himself.” In the address, “What think ye of God?” is 
this: “How do we name Him? Do we say from the heart, ‘Our Father’? 
A railroad man used to send a message to his wife, saying when he would 
be home, and often he would put in a word for his little boy, ‘Tell Arthur 
I shall sleep with him to-night.’ But a day came when Arthur lay fevered 
and hot in his mother’s arms, sick unto death. ‘Don’t ky, mother,’ he said, 
‘I shall seep wiv Dod, ’oo know. Send a teledraf to Heaven, and tell Dod 
I sall seep wiv Him to-night.’ I would rather hear my child talk like that 
about God than know that he had all our catechisms off by heart. What 
is God to us? Have we learned to call Him Father?” The sermon on 
“The Missionary Motive” ends thus: “When Paul thinks about the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ it is not to remind himself that all men will one day 
stand there, and to wonder what will befall them, but to remember that 
he himself will be there, and to pray humbly that at the last he may be 
found faithful. And if we ask Paul, ‘What will God do with the heathen 
that die in the darkness?’ I think Paul will bid each of us rather ask 
himself this question, ‘What will God do with me if, when my lamp is 
lit, I leave my brother man to wander friendless in the night?’” Speak- 
ing on “Christ’s Love for Man,” the preacher says, “A young woman who 
had spent an evil life lay dying in hospital. Some one had read to her the 
words, ‘He was wounded for our transgressions,’ and through them she 
had caught sight of the mercy of God. Presently she pointed at the palm 
of one hand with a finger of the other and said, ‘There is no wound here; 
He was wounded for my transgressions.’ Then she lay silent a while, and 
then she slowly and feebly put her hands up to her brow and said, ‘There 
are no thorns here; He was wounded for my transgressions.’ Again she 
lay still, so that they thought her gone. But a third time she moved, and, 
placing her hand over her heart, said, ‘There is no spear-wound here; 
He was wounded for my transgressions.’ And with that plea she passed 
up to God.” Against the dangerous maxim that it is never too late to 
mend, our preacher gives very solemn warning: “Nature does not en- 
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courage us to believe such a doctrine. If it is a hundred steps to 
of a precipice I may take ninety-nine and yet retrace | 
take the hundredth step the! 10 retracing that. Forgivens 
ised on repentance, bi here is any guarantee given that tl 
sinneth will surely) : I 

pentance,’ says the E; 

emphasize this warning 

forbid us to say t 

said, ‘If a glass of spirits were put before me, and 
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it.” A physician at the deathbed of a rich man saw 
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“What is the matter?’ the physician asked the man’s son 
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turned on him almost fiercely and said, “Doctor, do you know what ws 
keep you for? Your business is to enable us to go on indulging in the 
gratification of our passions, by preventing the consequences. That’ 
what we want of you.” The hardened and shameless ressor wil 
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have any wish to mend There is forgiveness for penitence, but he will 
never repent. 


An Unpublished Essay of Edwards the Trinity. With Remarks on Edwards and His 
Cheology, by GEORGE P, Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of I esiastical 
History in Yale University. Crown 8vo, pp. 142. 
Price, cloth, $1. 


New York: Charl Scribuer’s Sons. 


October 5, 1903, was the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Jonathan Edwards. This suggested the present as a suitable time for the 
publication of an essay of his on The Trinity, the manuscript of which 
had been mislaid and for a long time lost sight of. The essay was dis 
covered among papers in the possession of Yale University, and is here 
published with explanatory Preface by Dr. George P. Fisher, who thinks 
“it will be deemed lucid in its course of thought, and one of the ablest 
arguments of this species which the History of Doctrine affords in behalf 


of fundamental positions of the Nicene theology.” The late Professor 


Edwards A. Park did not concur with the philosophical | 
wards’s expositions of the Trinity, nor with such of his B : 
pretations as corresponded therewith and aimed to support them. 
Edwards held to the subordination of Persons in the Divine Being, the 
eternal generation of the Son being a primary element in 
his faith—a Nicene doctrine which was discarded by the leaders 
of New England orthodoxy within the century in which Edwards 
lived. The intellectual strength and dialectic force of Jonathan Edwards 
tand out in this argument for the Trinity, but a document written 
so long ago is like an old flintlock musket, more interesting as a relic 
than useful as a weapon of warfare for to-day. The same old battle over 
the doctrine of the Trinity has to be fought to-day, but Hardee’s tactics 
are superseded by Upton’s, new weapons are in vogue, and the opposing 


forces line up along a slope that pitches at a different ang 


e. One who 


reads this old argument by Edwards, and then reads Dr. George A. Gor- 
don’s discussion of the Trinity in Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, will see 


the contrast between theolo al methods of thought in the eighteenth 


century and the twentieth, though Dr. Gordon is as positively trinitarian 
as Edwards. We find, as we expected, the chief interest of this volume in 
Dr. George P. Fisher’s “Remarks on Edwards and His Theology,” which 
occupy, in fact, more pages than Edwards’s Essay. Dr. Fisher’s seventy 
pages, it need scarcely be said, are as fresh and pertinent as they are 
crystalline in style, discriminating, judicious, and mature. For all minds, 
except the antiquarian and the academically curious, those pages contain 
the principal value of this book. The course of New England theology is 


traced through successive modifications from Jonathan Edwards to Hor- 





ace Bushnell. These modifications, while apparently from within the 
Calvinistic bodies, were in very large degree due to the prevailing pres- 
sure of the more acceptable Arminian teaching from without. Professor 
Fisher reviews, characterizes, and estimates, in order, the successive writ- 
ings of Edwards. Of those writings which are most offensive to modern 
readers Dr, Fisher says that the obnoxious passages are essentially iden- 
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serene nature, which brought an inexpressible purity, brightness, peaceful- 
ness, and ravishment to the soul; in other words, that it made the soul 
like a field or garden of God, with all manner of pleasant fruits and 
flowers, all delightful and undisturbed, enjoying a sweet calm and the 
gentle vivifying beams of the sun.” When the trustees of Princeton 
College invited Jonathan Edwards to the presidency of that institution he 
communicated to them his own defects which, he thought, disqualified 
him for that office, naming a constitution which begets a low tide of 
spirits, a bashful, retiring manner, and taciturn manner, with a disagree- 
able dullness and stiffness which much unfitted him for conversation and 
for such business as the government of a college. 


Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs. By WILLIAM ROSENAU, Ph.D.(Johns Hopkins 
University). 12mo, pp. 193, with twenty illustrations, Baltimore: The Friedenwald 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net 


Mr. Henry Sonneborn has presented to the Johns Hopkins University 
a collection of Jewish ceremonial objects, ninety-two in number, to be 
used for the illustrating of the Old Testament and the later Jewish litera- 
ture in the instruction given by Professor Paul Haupt. The objects are 
of considerable diversity, and among them are the following: (1) Cur- 
tain for ark in synagogue containing scrolls of the law; (2) Torah 
manuscript scrolls of the law on vellum; (3) Band for scrolls of the law; 
(4) Covering for scrolls of the law; (5) Silver shield for scrolls of the 
law; (6) Silver pointer for scrolls of the law; (7, 8) Silver ornaments 
for scrolls of the law; (9) Covering for scrolls; (17) Silver spice box; 
(20) Wax taper for concluding Sabbath; (22) Silver circumcision knife; 
(30) Mezuzah, amulet for door post; (35) Shofar, ram's horn; (40) Manu- 
script of a Hebrew bill of divorce; (72) Seven-branched candelabrum; 
(73) Charity box, and many more. It would be difficult to overrate the 
importance of such a collection, in the ordinary daily routine of Old Testa- 
ment instruction, and in the skillful hands of one of the most eminent 
Semitic scholars and teachers of our time (for such is Professor Haupt 
undoubtedly), it is sure to be of increasing importance. Similar collec- 
tions should be in the theological seminaries of Methodism at Boston, 
Madison, and Evanston. At Johns Hopkins it was determined that a 
course of lectures be delivered by a man who thoroughly understood 
modern Jewish custom and usage, and that the lectures be illustrated 
by the collection of objects which Mr. Sonneborn’s munificence had 
brought together. The lectures were delivered by Dr. William Rosenau, 
who had himself been a pupil of Professor Haupt. These lectures in a 
more popular form are now published, and are admirably illustrated by 
half-tone cuts made directly from the objects in the Sonneborn collec- 
tion. The book is comprehensive in scope, for its chapters deal with The 
Synagogue and its Utensils; The Worshiper and the Week-day Service; 
The Sabbath Service; Passover, Pentecost, and the Fasts; the Tishri 
Holidays and the Half Holidays; Circumcision and Redemption of the 
Firstborn; Marriage; Divorce; Ritualistic Slaughtering, and several 
others. It is very clearly and simply written, is interesting enough to 
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be read through at a sitting, yet is sufficiently detailed to be useful as a 
work of reference. Its usefulness in the latter respect would be enhanced 
if it were provided with an index. (Ought there not be some way to 
compel writers and publishers to provide every book with this prime 
necessity?) We commend the book most heartily as a de-mecum for 
all teachers and students of the Old Testament or ul , ancient 
or modern. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATI 


Robert Browning. By G. K. CHESTERTON, 12mo, pp. 207. New York. Th 

pany. Price, cloth, 75 cents 

This book comes to us with almost as much freshness as if no one had 
ever written of Browning before. The author's thought and style are 
like those of nobody else, brilliant, paradoxical, vivacious, original 
of vigor. It is not long since his volume of essays introduced a new 
writer to the British public. He is a born and bred Londoner, a staff 
writer on the London Daily News. Since this volume on Browning in the 
“English Men of Letters” series was issued Mr. Chesterton has attracted 
still wider notice by entering the lists in behalf of Christianity against 
the wholesale assault made upon its very fundamentals by Robert Blatch- 
ford, editor of The Clarion, a Socialist weekly paper, who has a large fol 
lowing among English workingmen, and who attempts to annihilate the 
whole Christian system. It is scarcely too much to say that Chesterton 
has been for a time the literary sensation of London. One sharp critic 
concedes him “the success of youth, eagerness, cleverness, with endless 
novelty and audacity in detail;” while another styles him “a riotous 
colt in the literary pasture, rampant with undisciplined spirit.” Cer- 
tainly no one can lounge, indifferent and unaroused, over his book on 
Browning. Not one page is “to dull monotony a prey.” It is full of 
oxygen, full of tingles and fillips, full of darts and sparkles. At the same 
time it sees shrewdly into the heart of its subject, Robert Browning, the 
man and his poems, the poet “who combines the greatest brain with the 
simplest temperament known in modern English literary annals.” Brown- 
ing was a keen artist, a keen scholar, and had “a memory like the British 
Museum Library.” “Preeminent in him was the spirit of battle; every 
line in his stubborn soul and his erect body expressed the fighter.” He 
never conceived of himself as being what the French call an intellectual, 
but rather as being a sanguine and strenuous man. Among his virtues 
were boyishness, and absolute fidelity, and a love of plain words and 
things. He had no literary egotism. The young poet who wrote “Sor- 
dello” was not a young pedant anxious to exaggerate his superiority to 
the public, but a hot-headed, strong-minded, inexperienced, and essentially 
humble man, who had more ideas than he knew how to disentangle from 
each other. If we compare the complexity of Browning with the clarity 
of Matthew Arnold, we will realize that Arnold was an intellectual aristo 
crat and Browning an intellectual democrat. Forgetting that other peo- 
ple had not the same exhaustive knowledge of the period of Guelph and 
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Ghibelline in mediwval Italy which he had, Browning filled “Sordello” 
with allusions to the person truggles, politics, and ideals of that shadowy 
epoch which made that poem incomprehensible to ordinary readers. This 
was not because of an ambition to display his own knowledge, but because 
he overestimated the knowledge and capacity of other people and generally 
assumed that what was clear to him would be clear to them. Conse- 
quently his writing “Sordello” was as if he rushed up to the first person 
he met and began talking about Ecelo and Taurello Salinguerra, as if 
that person knew all about them, and with about as much literary egotism 
as an English baby shows when it talks English to an Italian organ- 
grinder.” As to whether it w right or wrong to give to the world the 
love-letters of Mr. and M1 Browning, as was done by their publication 


a few years ago—letters which picture “the gradual amalgamation of 


two spirits of great natural potency and independence Mr. Chesterton 
says: “To my mind the whole question should be tested by one perfectly 
clear intellectual distinction nd comparison. I am not prepared to 
admit that there is or can | yroperly speaking, in the world anything 
that is too sacred to be k \ That spiritual beauty and spiritual truth 
are in their nature commun and that they should be communicated, 
is a principle which lies at t root of every conceivable religion. Christ 
was crucified upon a hill and not in a cavern, and the word Gospel itself 
involves the same idea as the ordinary name of a daily paper. (It is 
published news.) Whenever, therefore, a poet or any similar type of 
man can, or conceives that |! can, make all men partakers of some 
splendid secret of his own he I can imagine nothing saner and nothing 
manlier than his course in d £ » Thus it was that Dante made a 


new heaven and a new hell out of a girl's nod in the streets of Florence. 


1 


Thus it was that Paul found 


civilization by keeping an ethical diary. 
But the one essential which exists in all such cases as these is that the 
man in question believ that he can make the story as stately to the 
whole world as it is to him, and he chooses his words to that end.” Mr. 
Chesterton thinks that those letters which are of a nature really to con- 
vey to the world the love the Brownings felt for each other were justi- 
fiably published; but that the others should have been kept unpublished. 
On one point Browning always maintained an unvarying decision. In 
the latter part of his life the pessimistic school of poetry was growing up 
all round him. The decadents with their belief that art was only a count- 
ing of autumn leaves were achieving a weary supremacy. Browning 
could not speak of them without scorn. “Death, death,” he exclaimed, “it 
is this harping on death that I despise so much. In fiction, in poetry, 
French as well as English and American, in art and literature, the shadow 
of death, call it what you will, despair, negation, indifference, is upon us. 
But what fools who talk thus! Why, amico mio, you know as well as I 
that death is life. Without death, which is our church-yardy crapelike 
word for change, for growth, there could be no prolongation of that which 
we call life. Never say of me that I am dead.” The author says that 


“The Ring and the Book” is the great epic of the nineteenth century be- 
cause it is the great epic of the enormous importance of small things 
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“The supreme difference that divides it from all the 
ilar length and largeness of design is precisely the f: 
about affairs commonly called important, and ‘The 
is about an affair commonly called contemptible. 
show you the relations between man and heaven as 
legend of love and war, which shall contain the m 
warriors and the most beautiful of 

the book of Job says, ‘I will show you 

heaven by a story of primeval sorrows 
whirlwind.’ Virgil says, ‘I will show you 

by the tale of the origi: f the greatest p 

most wonderful city in the world.’ Dante says, ‘ 


tions of man to heaven by uncovering the ry ma 
il 


‘ 
universe, and letting you hear as I have heard 
of God.’ Milton says, ‘I will show you 

by telling you of the very beginning of 

of the thing that is evil in the fir 

will show you the relations 

of a dirty and musty Italian book of crimi: 
one of the meanest and most completel; 

is the supreme embodiment i 

apotheosis of the insi 

believe certain things ft ve important 
Significance is to them a wild thing that 
hiding place. They have all become tert 

rious powers of small things.” The varied by 
book suggests that Browning and his poetry must 
pretty much everything in earth and heaven. It 
for example, that, while the roots 

of the age of Strongbow, the branches of 
motest commonwealths of the East and 
reformer is frequently troubled with an 
superior sagacity, imagining the rest of 

who might enter into rest if they would 


ever the right of going their own way; tl 


that the grass will not grow at night unl 

he generally ends in an asylum; that 

fascination for the most ardent intellects becaus 
the world that is as intellectual as the En 

rapid as the Derby; that when the author of the 

the huge unmeaning and unmanageable might of 
potamus, and says, “Wilt thou play with him as with 
bind him for thy maidens?” he is appealing to our 
by his notion of the hippopotamus as a household 
in a kind of humor which is much lil 
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meadows, with the feeling that every flower and leaf is uttering some- 
thing of stupendous importance, which we, by a prodigy of imbecility, 
fail to understand or hear. What can a man mean by saying that “Brown- 
ing is a great demagogue with an impediment in his speech"? 


The Kinship of Nature. By BLIss CARMAN. Crown 8vo, pp. 298. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

First in the book is a striking and attractive portrait of Bliss Carman. 
Next, a dedication seven pages long to his former teacher, George R. 
Parkin, who, he says, was never “one of those aloof and awesome Head 
Masters who exercise a petty reign of terror over the effervescence of 
youth;” who was the leader and comrade of his boys in Greek and in foot- 
ball, in tramping for May flowers through the early spring woods, pad- 
dling on the river in intoxicating Junes, and snowshoeing across huge 
white drifts in keen December winds; who taught his boys to be zealous, 
to be fair, to be happy in their work, to love only what is beautiful and of 
good report, and to follow the truth. He taught his pupils to look upon 
the world as their schoolhouse in which they were to go learning life- 
long; and this scholar, having begun in the early seventies in a Canadian 


town on the St. John River and having continued until, at the completion 


of this volume, he finds himself at life’s meridian, reflects that .life’s 
“school will not keep forever. By the feel of the sun it must be already 
past noon. Before very long t! 10ur must strike for our dismissal from 
this pleasant and airy edifice, a summons less welcome than the four 


o'clock cathedral bell in that leafy Canadian city in old days, and we 
shall all go scattering forth for the Great Re-creation.” sliss Carman 
sends out his book as a palpable revelation of himself and his experiences, 
knowing it will be received only by those in whom it touches a responsive 
chord. He says: “A book may be a cry in the night, like Carlyle’s; ora 
message from the god of the woods, like Emerson's; or the utterance of a 
scholar like Newman from the schools of ancient learning; or it may be 
no more than the smiling salutation of a child on the street. Let him re- 
ceive it who understands its appeal.” Nothing that Carman writes, 
whether prose or verse, is destitute of delicate gra nd exquisite charm, 
but this volume of Nature essays persuades us that poetry is his native 
realm in which he is most at home. The essays regard not Nature alone 
but Life; the first is on “The Art of Life,” the second on “Being Strenu- 
ous,” while others are on “Haste and Waste,” “The Luxury of Being Poor,” 
“The Wandering Word,” “The Seed of Success,” “Concerning Pride,” 


“Play,” “The Debauchery of Mood,” “Moderation,” and “Serenity.” 
Whether the author is pagan or Christian is as difficult to 
tell from his prose as from his poetry. Perhaps the poet is a bee 


that sips the sweetness of all sorts of flowers whether of low land 
or high land, from the slopes of Hymettus or the .2gean plain. When he 
says, “To keep the Ten Commandments is not the whole business of man, 
not his whole duty; it is only a beginning, a crude makeshift of conduct; 


and the law of love by which they were superseded brings us nearer to 
perfection,” he is the pupil of Jesus Christ, though some other word would 


190-4. | rook WN 165 
be better than “supe! led.’ » quotes with sympathetic approval 
Lanier’s words: “One has appear who continually cried love, love, love 
—love God, love n I n 1ese ‘neighbors’ have come to be not only 
men-neig) l I neighbor river-neighbors, star-neighbors.” Writ- 
] ays: “I conclude that joy in one’s 
and satisfaction in one’s thoughts, go 
And I am skeptical of the validity of 
any theory of conduct h ‘ untenance tl ultivation of any one 
of these forms of happiness ¢ the expense of the other We can only 
reach happiness by a deg! ultivation of all our faculties. We per 
ceive that even piety is by n f a sure bringer of happiness. The 
blameless life i ometimes hidd ider a mass of woe-begone unlovelli 
ness. Our good friends fa f happiness because they have made the mis 
take of thinking goodness tl mnly aspect of the universe, whereas it 
only one of : does not exist as goodness alone; He exists as 
beauty and tru ils t man exists as body and as mind. Certainly 
the love of eg Ines nd the ] of truth are great virtues; but so also 
is the love of beauty An 1e goes on talking about beauty in the 
worshipful temper of. n Rusk Carman deplores haste as “the fateful 
malady of modern the P the soul. The great characters of the 
earth, in history in o1 ay, are those who have been able to hold 
themselves undistr without haste. They have had that sanity or 
balance of mind h ld receive the futility of hurry and the ulti 
mate triumph of s I ivor. They never allowed themselves to be 
flustered, ther \ hing in their blood of Kipling’s ‘fluttered folk and 
wild.’ > allows himself to become hurried, and anxious, and fear 
ful is des ie deter ‘ every minute.” Yet the author says to 
the man o is compelle to | » strenuous life: “If circumstances 
have placed you in the forefront of the fight where all your splendid life 
long you shall never have : inute t all your own, where you shall 
never once be able to rest or meditate or sun your spirit in a basking hour 
of leisure—complain not. This is the fortune of the captains of humanity; 
be glad the good 1] has done you the honor to lay upon you a work as 
great as your |] s. TI tern struggle and victorious achievement can 
never be cramping to the soul; an he cisterns of repose may be opened 
to you in her life.” And it i clared to be possible for the most 
strenuous li ( ; within a steadiness of spirit and of purpose like 
the undeviati: nd imperturbable serenity of the wheeling sun. Carman 
is long on | rt and short « reed; he has more deep feeling than defi 
nite faith Hear “If we are compelled from time to time to change 
our way of thin g on re u hemes, we are not compelled to change 
our way of feeling about then And the essence of religion is the emo- 


tion, not the thought—t! ure and certain conviction, noi. the logical con 


clusion. The foundatio1 life ¢ still far beyond the reach of scientific 


knowledge, but ; ‘ealitie life is this trust in continual good 
ness and abiding love.” liss Carman once heard a man say to a friend 


who was a writer |! rad Don't y eally love a word better than any 


The question suggests the power of the word: “In 
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the Old Book where this ry of the creation is told, how the heavens 
and the earth were made in the beginning, it is written, ‘God said.” No 


other way of promulgating the vast elemental fiat could be imagined. By 


mple word of mouth the re ving firmament was created; and the 

record is a tribute to the power of the word.... And, again, in the New 
B in the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the 
is God.’ This is a more illumined way of saying the same thing 

the author of Gene aid. If the word was God, and God is un- 

cha the word is still Lord of the Earth.” Carman does not quite 
1 to see that Christ is God’s Word to men. But he sees how 

ie creatures obey when the Creator sends forth His word to call them: 

When the vernal n is warming the earth and April is spreading resur- 

! yn up the sloping world, by what magic is the transformation 
uecht? In the dim nether glooms of the deep sea all the fin people have 

re ved the summons; the unrest has taken hold of them—the fever of 
migration; and the myriad h¢ from the green Floridian waters and 
azure Carib calms gather and move; surely and swiftly they come, through 
vuundless, trackless spaces under the broken whitish day, up to the 


cool fresh rivers and pools of the North. How did they know the date? 
By instinct? What is that? Somehow the communication came to them, 


inexplicably as it comes to us—the unuttered word, the presage, the 


portent. And their brothers the birds, too; already they are here, hard on 
the heels of the retreating frost, every tribe with its cohorts full and over- 
flowing; from tree to tree, from state to state, the long unnoted procession 
com flying upward swiftly through the night. Why they started, how 
they gue 1 the hour of departure, we can only dimly surmise. Their 
movements are as mysterious as our own, the source of their impulse as 
undiscoverable. Yet to them, too, the message must have gone abroad. 
To say that the word went forth among them is to use the simplest and 
most elemental metaphor of the truth.” Carman gives good men warning 
that a cold, inflexible adhere to duty may make a hard, narrow, and 
cruel rt of saint “An unflinching observance of duty, unmodified by 
mercy, by love, by gentlen by generosity, may lead to almost inhuman 
hardness. The devotee of duty may become an unlovely and pestiferous 
monomaniac, a burden to himself and an infliction to others. We all 
know how angular and sour and uncomfortable a conscientious fanatic 
can be. It matters not whether he is a religious or a free-thinking fanatic; 
his inordinate insistent devotion to his one narrow parochial conception 
of life may become a nuisance to his neighbors. He is so stiff-necked that 
he cannot see anything outside of his own pasture. The beautiful flexi- 


bility, plasticity, and winsomeness of human nature at its best seem to 
have been left out of him.” Needless to say that Bliss Carman is at his 
best on the open road in sight of the pageant of Nature. A brave, glad, 
buoyant, and brilliant essay, indeed, is that on “The Scarlet of the Year.” 
Another volume of his verse, From the Green Book of the Bards, lies on 
our table awaiting notic Bliss Carman adds a tint and a tone to the 


} 


literature of our time which none would willingly miss; and he keeps us 


expectant of something better still. 
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The Religious Sense ientific spree By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M 
8V0O, pp. 243. Nev ork . C. mstro & Son. Price, cloth, § 
In the spirit of Milton, these three lectures 
dents of Kin 
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“Synopsis” 
the reader 
forth the 
the scier 
like all 
ginnings.” 
evolving trom 
Sense appear to us ¢ ul i iny other ur senses 
and as trustworthy) in} our intellectual facultis 
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the true scientific spirit ir » child’s que 
standing depends u simplification, and that 
nomena consists ‘elegating or relating 
responsible tor them: “The child who first looks upon an ope 
sees in it a revelation of hither u ispe 1 wonder, an 
find its parallel among hi al periences. Tell such a chi 
daisy unfolds ji ud 1u it cannot help doing 
silenced, but 
would, that 
mediately 
stands because it 
his own actions; his budding desire for under 
of this simplification of his fact And such 
scientific in spirit, though the reverential m< 
altogether ignorant of t] ition of the flower or of 
cation. To tell a child that a flower bu vecause it cannot do 
is an infamous snub to his small hic mind; to tell him 


e im 


under 


otherwise 


that God 


made both him and the flo *to d is will and to justify Him in mak 


ing them, points out to th hild the great truth that there is u 
in law between him and tl aisy, that they own a common 
in the Power which, from its integral embrace of the univer 


nilormity 
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warranted in ce ing ‘4 ‘rom his scientific standpoint the author 


emphasizes the importance of the poet’ lace i 1e education of 
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laws of Nature than did Plato Dr. MacDonald broadly defines the Re- 
ligious Sense as that acknowledgment of the majestic authority of the 
Law which compels all creatures possessing that Sense to work for and to 
live for objects or attainments in which the individual has no personal 
concern; and holds that this Sense plays a great part, indeed the chief 
part, in the progress of life, and in the development of man’s obligation 
to live in conformity to the Law which is over him and in him. This 
book is more interesting than convincing. Few, if any, of cur readers 
will think that it succeeds in its attempt to trace the Religious Sense 
from elementary indications in structureless forms of life up to its lofty 
manifestation in the exalted nature of Man. It reminds us of Henry 
Drummond’s not entirely successful endeavor to bring the spiritual world 
law. Insisting that the reality of the Re- 
ligious Sense is as demonstrable scientifically as any other of man’s senses, 
the author answers those who object, first, that this Sense is not real be- 


under the dominion of natural! 


cause many do not, or think they do not, possess it; and, second, that 
this Sense is merely an artificial product of an artificial environment, and 
is not natural to man. Dividing his subject into the “Religion of Service,” 
the “Religion of Renunciation,” and the “Religion of Freedom,” our lec- 
turer thinks he traces the development of the Religious Sense from hum- 
blest and faintest beginnings up to its supreme and final arrival before 
the altars of the Christian Faith and in the light of that manifestation of 
the Divine which is in Christ. Reverently does he say: “It were hardly 
worth while pursuing our search for truth, whether in Nature or in men’s 
hearts or in the Scriptures, but for one great historic fact which has 
given us our clearest knowledge of the import of all things. That fact 
is the coming among us of One whose personal life was inspired by, and 
perfectly conformed to, Law, and revealed in beauty; whose social life was 
inspired by love for the children of men and revealed in sorrow because 
they rejected the Truth; whose oneness with eternal Law, transcending 
all mundane obligation, was revealed in His sacrifice, and His going from 
those He loved that they might grow and learn freedom in faith. And 
now we profess devotion to Him and to the Truth which He revealed to 
men; yet, spite of this, most of us maintain that we cannot, in the strange 
necessities of this age, take the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount 
quite literally. Yet the study of facts, and the ministrations of pure 
science will teach us that the Sermon on the Mount proclaims the ele- 
mental law of life with its prospective, evolutional possibilities of eter- 
nal growth in ever-increasing freedom. Despite the arguments of po- 
litical economists as to the impractical nature of the Sermon on the 
Mount, both protestantism and democracy can exist in purity only when 
their meaning is defined in the words of that great Utterance. Protes- 
tantism and democracy, whether judged in the light of Christ’s teachings 
or in the spirit of philosophic freedom, mean but one thing—the eternal 
worth of the individual under the cosmic Law. ... He who best trusts his 
religion will least resent its being studied with the scalpel, test-tube, and 
microscope of scientific methods. By those methods we will best serve 
the philosophic understanding of the Religious Sense; and if by such 
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methods we find that all our inexplicable hopes take origin in the depths 
of an eternal and omnipresent Personality, our gain will not be less real 
if its proof lies beyond the confines of mere intellect.’”” Professor John 
Fiske said that evolution predicts the sure coming of a time when the 
altruism of the Sermon on the Mount will become the normal social prin- 
ciple. Dr. MacDonald closes with this: “As our password into the realms 
of knowledge, as our beacon amidst the dark paths of conflicting obliga- 
tions, as our sword in the struggles with material needs and temptations, 
we may hold in our hearts that saying of Martin Luther through which 
must come freedom to churches, states, and schools: ‘My conscience is a 
captive to God’s word.’” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Reminiscences of the Civil War. By General Jonn B. GORDON, of the Confederate Army. 
8v0, pp. 474. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $3. 

A brilliant fighter and a brilliant writer is the author of this book, a 
manly foe and a magnanimous friend. Since Appomattox he has served 
his reunited country with eminent ability and devotion by doing all in 
his power to promote mutual understanding and good will in the hearts 
of all his fellow-countrymen. The soldiers who fought on both sides 
were brave men; they came to respect each other, and their antagonism 
ceased with the war. They spent their passion on the battlefield and had 
none left over. Indeed, they had not enough to last through the war, 
and before it ended “Yanks” and “Johnnies” often showed more relish 
for fraternizing than for fighting. Of this, many incidents in General 
Gordon’s book give proof. These Reminiscences of a great Confederate 
commander, who was only thirty-three years old when the war closed, 
portray American manhood at its strenuous and stalwart best. The 
story is so told that North and South can take equal pride in the superb 
record of the tremendous struggle which rocked a continent and almost 
rent a Nation. European readers of this book will plainly see that ours 
was a war without parallel, that no such armies were ever mustered in 
any land as those which here flung themselves against each other for four 
awful years. The volume is, in ability and spirit, an unspeakable credit 
to its author; in effect, a just and patriotic glorification of the American 
people; and in the conflict it portrays, a gigantic spectacle fit to amaze 
and fascinate the gaze of all the world. The two great military leaders, 
Lee and Grant, both appear as modest, unassuming, pure-minded, gentle 
men, without a trace of vanity, ostentation, arrogance, or meanness of 
any kind. The patriotic story of the heroic endurance of the Confeder- 
ates during the disheartening years, from that July day when their High 
Tide ebbed from the bloody heights of Gettysburg until the Lost Cause 
went down with all on board at Appomattox, is a tale to move the admir 
ing sympathy of friends and foes. General Gordon thinks the result 
at Gettysburg, and, in consequence, perhaps, the result of the war, would 
have been different if Lee’s orders had been exactly and punctually exe- 

11 
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cuted by the generals under him, or if Stonewall Jackson had been there. 
But as for Gettysburg, we think the result would have been different 
if Grant had been there in command instead of Mead, for Lee’s army 


been permitted to get away and recross the Potomac. 


would not have 
The summer of 1863 would have made an end of the Confederacy. And 
as for the possibility of a different conclusion of the war, supposing Lee 
had conquered at Gettysburg, our conviction is that it was ordained in 
the purposes of Heaven, for the good of the South and the North and 
the advantage of all mankind, as well as decreed by earthly conditions 
that the mighty struggle, however prolonged, should result in the destruc- 
tion of slavery and the preservation of the American Union. And with 
this view we fancy General Gordon would hardly disagree, since he avows 
“a firm faith in God’s providence and in His control over the destinies 
of this Republic.” It is not too much to say that, if no other testimony 
existed than what General Gordon furnishes, the fame of General Grant 
as a great military commander, and an honorable, high-minded, and 


noble man, would be secure. It was in the battles of the Wilderness that 
Lee first tested the mettle of Grant and felt the force of his indomitable 
will, tireless persistency, and direct method of delivering constant and 
heavy blows on his enemy’s front instead of seeking advantage by strateg- 
ical maneuvers. But Lee was not long in learning that Grant’s strateg 
ical judgment was almost unerring, as General Gordon himself makes 
plain when he tells us what happened at Confederate headquarters after 


11 days of terrific fighting in the tangled wilderness. Lee’s scouts 


SeOVYOT 


brought him word that Grant’s army was preparing to retreat, and Le 


nerals believed it. But Lee said, “No, Grant will not retreat;” and 


ordered the Confederate army to make a hurried night march to Spott 
sylvania., jeing asked the reason for this order, he answered, “Grant 


will move to Spottsylvania; that is the best strategic move for him; and 


am arranging to meet him there.” Against contrary information and 
opinion, he relied on |! great antagonist’s military sagacity, issuing 
his orders and setting his army in motion on the certainty that the Union 
commander would not fail to see and take his best advantage. The saga- 
cious foresight of both commanders appeared when the rushing armies 
of Lee and Grant met in a head-on collision at Spottsylvania; where was 
enacted, says General Gordon, a sanguinary drama of three acts. The 
first act was Hancock’s charge; the second, the Confederate counter- 
charge; and the third, the desperate night-and-day wrestle on the breast- 
works. This American battle at Spottsylvania is declared to have no 
parallel in the annals of warfare. For face-to-face fighting, firing muzzle 
to muzzle; for the longest rattle of incessant, unbroken musketry; for 


the exhibition of individual heroism and personal daring by large num | 
bers, who, standing in the spilt blood and charging over the heaped | 
bodies of their comrades, for a day and a night faced a wall of flaming ; 
rifles at short range—for and because of all this, this general of a hun- : 
dred battles says, Spottsvilvania stands unmatched in our Civil War or | 


in any war of which there is any record among men. Grim and horrible 


the story of mercil war, it is mitigated and lightened in General ; 


as 18 
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n’s pages by many a gleam of the humor which not eve 
hardships and most desperate conditions can wholly suppress 
courage and fortitude The colored people furnish some of the 
When Grant’s tunnel under the rebel works at Vicksburg was filled 
powder and exploded, a Confederate negro was blown through the 


came down unconscious some distance away. When consciousne 


re 


turned, he saw blue-coated Union yldi moving about all around him. 


“How did you get here?” they asked him. “Don’t know, Boss. Yistidy 


was in de Confed’acy; ut, bless de Lawd, last night sumpin busted 
blowed me plum into de Union.” This colored brother’s words might 


f lay 


four years’ ghting. Or day General Lee asked a negro, whom 


noticed doffiing s hat to him, who he was The black man 


swered, “One of your soldiers, Gin’ral.” “Have you been shot?” 
quired Lee. “No, sah ‘Well, an’t be one of my soldiers, 
for all my men get shot.” ‘* » reason I hasn’t got shot 
back where de ginerals stays.” When an old colored 
asked if he wa afraid he would lose log, which wa 
lroad train that y, he replied 

not worrying about that, but he was “jist a wonderin’ 
gzwine to do wid dem kyars when he cotches 'em.” Many Southe! 
ilies were divided on opposite sides in the w 
the famous Breckinridge family of Kentucky. ne distinguishes 
ber, the Rev. Robert J reckinridge, was a passionate uphold 
Union cause. From being devoted friends he and Rev. Dr. Stua 
son became uncompromising foes because of the latter’s being an 
ympathizer with the South. When Dr. Breckinridge y on his de 
his family and friends were anxious that he s » reconciled 
men, especially to Dr. Robinson. So somebody at his bedside 

srother Breckinridge, have you forgiven your enemies?” “O ye 
tainly, certainly I have.” “Well, Brother Breckinridge, have you for 
all your enemies; have you forgiven Dr. Stuart 
I have. Didn’t I just tell you I’d forgiven my ene 
Breckinridge, when you meet Brother Robinson 
that you can greet him as all the redeemed ought to greet one 
“Don’t bother me with such questions. Stuart Robinson will 
to heaven.” A Kentucky father whose two sons were killed, ons 
Union army and the other in the Confederate, buried them both 
same grave and inscribed on their common tombstone, “God knows 
was right.” General be ee’s sister was the wife of 
officer, and she was loyal t } t cause, but she doubted 
could ever be whipped It is remarkabl General Go! 
though but a girl when the war 
little boys in care of her husband’ 
him the hardships and horrors of 
the four years of fighting. Hé 
take fright at a mou r a big black bug. Gens 
“Women would make a brigade, if it wasn’t for s1 


I 


and 


I 


> 


used to describe what happened to all the Confederates at the end of their 
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At Antietam General Gordon received five wounds and was carried out 
of the fight unconscious. After the surgeons had bandaged his right 
leg, his right arm and shoulder, and his face, and he had railied some- 
what from the shock, his wife was allowed to come to him. As she 
approached he saw by her face that he must do something to reassure 
her. So he summoned all his strength and said cheerily, “Here’s your 
handsome (7?) husband; been to an Irish wedding.” Her answer was a 
suppressed scream, whether of anguish or of relief at finding him able 
to speak, he did not know. Through weeks and months she nursed him 
back to health. General Gordon has written the greatest war book that 
has come from the Confederate side. In interest, it divides the primacy 
of this season with Morley’s Life of Gladstone. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By LAURENCE HuTTOoN. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 274. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.20 net. 

This is a pleasant book. It does not pretend to be a tourist’s guide. The 
casual visitor would better stick to Baedeker and Alden and Goldwin 
Smith, for this chatty volume is for him who means to know his Oxford 
more intimately. If he loves English letters and is dwelling for 2 season 
at the town upon the Isis, he will enjoy this talkative companion. The 
“middle-aged American writer,” as Mr. Hutton calls himself, who left 
Princeton (the book is dedicated to ex-President Patton) to spend a six 
weeks’ vacation in Oxford in 1899, wrote these chapters largely in the 
Norham Gardens house where Professor Max Miiller, in earlier and per- 
haps more brilliant days, had entertained Emerson and Lowell and 
Holmes. The book is not a story of the colleges—indeed, it is only in part 
about Oxford at all—but a book of personalities, a scrapbook of odds and 
ends concerning famous literary men (mere statesmen or scientists or 
artists are passed by) who have studied or taught at the university. Its 
value lies in the entertaining anecdotes with which it is liberally 
sprinkled, and in the impression it gives of the richness of Oxford history. 
What an amazing list it is of the men of letters whom this volume recalls! 
Erasmus, Tyndale, and Hooker, Laud, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Heber, Newman, Keble, Thomas Arnold, and Robertson (who was a mem- 
ber of what is now the “sporting college’’)—they all trod these ancient 
halls. Froude, Green, Gibbon, and Freeman; Swift, Addison, Steele, Sam 
Johnson (who, on his arrival, decided that his tutor was “no scholar; and 
he went to him no more. The next time he met his tutor on the street he 
treated his tutor very rudely, an act of which he boasted in his later years. 
He cheerfully paid a fine of twopence for nonattendance at a lecture which 
he said, openly, was not worth a penny”), Sydney Smith, De Quincey, and 
Shelley; Raleigh, Wren, Blackstone, and many another—what a company 
is this! Connected with Christ Church alone were Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Ben Jonson, John Locke, John Ruskin, and William E. 
Gladstone, to say nothing of such public men as Lord Rosebery and the 
late Lord Salisbury, who do not come within our author’s view. And the 
roll of Balliol alone includes Wyclif and Roger Bacon, Adam Smith, 
Southey, Sir William Hamilton, Cardinal Manning, Dean Stanley, Matthew 
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Arnold, A. H. Clough, and Benjamin Jowett, (why not also Swinburne and 
perhaps Browning?) Though the author has no special charm of style, 
he performs a service in bringing together numberless bits of information 
about these famous men, even though some items, it must be confessed, 
are of slight interest. Of past times and pleasant memories the book is 
full. Here you have a glimpse of that debate at the Union when 90 voted 
against 33 for the superiority of Shelley over Byron, though “the only 
Oxonian who spoke in Shelley’s favor was a young student of Balliol 
named Manning, afterward to become a cardinal of the Church of Rome.” 
You see John Richard Green taking part “with rapt enthusiasm, in the 
May-morning procession of the Magdalen choir boys, to sing ‘The Hymn 
to the Trinity’ on the College Tower.” You are enlightened as to the 
ancient modes of hazing and the modern method of making slang, and are 
treated to many a diverting incident. Robert Burton, the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, was a Christ Church student. He is said to have 
been, in the intervals of his vapors, “exceeding cheerful; and then he 
would fall into such a state of despondency that he could only get himself 
relief by going to the Bridge-foot, at Oxford, and hearing the bargemen 
swear at one another, at which he would set his hands at his sides, and 
laugh most profusely.” “Many are the stories told of Jowett in Oxford to 
this day, the generality of them being amusing and apocryphal. One of 
the most popular, and no doubt the most apocryphal, of these stories is to 
this effect: A certain irreverent and waggish undergraduate—not probably 
of Balliol—showing to a group of visiting friends Jowett's college, thus 
spoke: ‘There is the Library; there is the Chapel; there is the Buttery; 
there is the Master’s Lodge; and there’—throwing a stone through the 
window of the Lodge, at which the surprised and not overpleased Jowett 
at once appeared—‘and there is the Master himself!’” Mr. Hutton com- 
plains repeatedly that “Oxford’s ignorance of Oxford is phenomenal,” yet 
within six weeks he seems to have gathered enough information to destroy 
some cherished illusions. None of these traditions which he asserts to be 
untrustworthy is harder to surrender than that concerning the Wesley 
rooms at Lincoln College. “Dr. Murray [Merry], the present Rector of 
Lincoln, knows of no reason, or authority, for ascribing ‘Wesley’s Rooms’ 
to Wesley. They may, of course, have been Wesley's; they have been so 
called by more than one generation of Lincolnians, but the Rector fancies 
them to have been the invention of some clever Hall-porter, who handed 
them down to his descendants in the Lodge for the sake of the shillings 
which still pour in from the reverent pilgrims—especially American pil- 
grims.” This is nothing less than cruel. Southey said “he never dreamed 
at Oxford,” and “pronounced the authorities ‘men remarkable for great 
wigs and little wisdom.’” Hogg, Shelley’s chum, “says of their life there 
‘Oxford is a seat in which learning sits very comfortably, well thrown 
back, as in an easy-chair, and sleeps so soundly that neither you nor I nor 
anyone else can waken her.’” This is not true, at least of modern Oxford. 
A dozen illustrations from charming sketches by Herbert Railton (the 
most beautiful is that of Oriel “quad’) add to the value of the volume, 
and indices of persons and places make it useful for reference. 
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The Doctrine of the Church; Outline Notes Based on Luthardt and Krauth. By Revert! 
FRANKLIN WEIDNER, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Chicago Lutheran Theological Sem 
inary. Crown 8vo, pp. 120. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
The author says: “Though professedly based on Dr. Luthardt’s Kom- 
idium der Dogmatik and Dr. Krauth’s Manuscript Lectures (some of 

h have been published), the writer does not seek to intrench him- 

behind these authorities. These notes are such as a professor of the- 

would use as the basis of oral lectures. They are the result of 

nty years’ discussion in the classroom, and have gradually assumed 

he present form.” The book is simply a syllabus of lectures on the 

doctrine of the Church, printed in small though clear type in brief, num- 

ered paragraphs. A vast deal of information is packed in these pithy 

tences, and if one wants to know a moderately High Church Lutheran 

view of what the Church is and is not, of the ministry, etc., he can do no 

than to sit at the feet of Professor Weidner. The most valuable 

of the book is the statement and criticism of Roman Catholic views 

the setting forth of the views of Luther, Melanchthon, and other 

heran standards and theologians. In these respects the book is most 

tmirable. But when the author comes to the exposition and criticism 
other Protestant Churches he is not so happy. On page 53 he tries 

show that the Protestant Churches lack the “one faith,” 

are not true Churches, and in the course of this he makes several 

tatements: (1) “The word of God reveals one system of doctrine.” It 

reveals no system of doctrine at all. It reveals doctrinal truths; the con- 
struction of these into a system the work of theologians. (2) The 
various denominations, he sa} “account for the defects in the views of 
others by the blindness and firmity of man.” That is news to us. In 
the olden times, when theological rancor ran deep (instance the seven 

nth century Lutherans in Germany), the accounting for one’s neigh 
bor’s heterodoxy by blindness and infirmity, or something much worse, 
was not uncommon, but that is ger true. Does Drew call Princeton 
blind and infirm because her sister seminary is Calvinistic? Heredity, 
environment, education, inevitable differences of mind, of interpretation— 
these are the reasons the Churches assign for the others’ differences; not 
blindness and infirmity (3) “False doctrine, whether regarded as heresy 
in the sense of a deviation from the faith of the Gospel, or heresy con- 
sidered as a schismatic division apart from the ground of faith, is treated 
in Scripture not as a misfortune, but as a crime, a work of the flesh.” 

The inference is that the Protest: Churches, since they do not agree as 

to the faith, must be heretical, : if so criminal. But what were the 


New Testament heresies? Were they such differences as divide the Evan- 
gelical Churches of modern times? No. They were either far-reaching 
speculative errors which dissolved the very ground of historic Chris- 
tianity, like Docetism, Gnosticism, ete., or a compulsory ceremonial 
Judaism, or thoroughly immoral teachings. Heresy or schism, as applied to 

ctrines and divisions of the Evangelical Churches of to-day, was 
absolutely unknown in the Ni Testament. The author says again: “The 


various Protestant denominations do not have a unity of faith, and yet 
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the Scriptures 





Bi ol Notice 8. TD 


clare that unity is an essential element of the Churc! 


How often is this said by Roman Catholics, but—to be wounded in the hou 


of one’s friends! 


+} 


he young 


We hope occasionally the author has a larger vision, « 


sutheran ministers who issue from the Chicago Seminary w 


go forth sadly prejudiced and narrow, besides with a false view of their 


sister 


tions” 


him, have 
the two 


“unity 


sacraments and a valid ministry? 


For, first, do not the “various Protestant denomina 


the Head, which is Christ” (Eph. iv, 15), and, having 


they not a center of faith, a true unity? Besides, have they not 


> Going farther: they have a 


in the Apostles’ Creed, in the Nicene Creed, and such a 


dogmatic platform underneath them all is not to be despised. Besides all 


this, there are other principles of faith which bind them together. In fact 


Protestant 


Church before the Council of Trent (1 





more unity both of spirit and of doctrine in the “various 
denominations” than in the schools and orders in the Roman 


ff.), than in the German Luth 





Second, where do the Scriptures declare that 
nse, “is an essential element of the Church 

essential—a unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
of holding to the Head. But it is not a unity 


or 


of the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Twenty 
i, no! The differences that separated the Jewi 
ans in the Apostolic Church—parties that lived 
far greater than those which separate the Pro 
and Paul were farther apart than Hodge and 


} > 3 


fences which separate the Evangelical branch of 


Lutheranism and Methodism are child’s play beside those of the partie 


in the 
author 
man view 


statemen 


view 


tors in spiritual gu 
cise, cl 


he can 


The Story of the 


nila 


Whitlo« 


first 


faculty 
information, 
pertaining 
a member 
the author 


conn 


imes either unfair (Martanism, page 27) or incorrect (Ro 


council of Acts xv In his historical expositions the 


alvation outside of the Church, pages 29, ff.), and in his 


irly Church polity he represents an antiquated point of 


» apostles were not at first or at any other time sole dir 


idance and business (page 67). But if one wants a con 


reliable putting of High Church Lutheran ecclesiology, 
be commended to this meaty little book. 


k Concerns. By W. F. Wurr tock, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 204. ¢ 
ngs & Pye. New York: Eaton & M s. Price, 25 cent t; by n 


ishing Agents, at whose request this volume was written 
selected a more competent man for the task than Professor 
Two eminent qualifications for the work are his possession 
familiarity with the facts to be presented; second, the 
condensing and yet presenting in an attractive style the 


whole information and nothing but the information 


the history of the Book Concerns For twenty year 


for ten years the chairman of the Book Committee 


familiar with our publishing interests as any man in the 
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end with “Possibilities.” Nine intervening chapters packed with facts, 
classified and arranged in masterly order, comprise the romantic “Story.” 
Further than this, the author, to quote from an appreciative “Introduc- 
tion” by Dr. H. C. Jennings, ‘“‘has given us the true philosophy underlying 
this great enterprise.” The range of the “Story” may be gathered from 
the titles of the chapters: “Ante-Book Concern Times,” “Organization, 
“Location,” “History,” “Agents,” “Book Committee,” “Financial System,” 
“Mechanical Evolution,” “Periodical Literature,” “Books,” “Possibilities. 
In the chapter on “Location” the author, after tracing the evolution of 
the publishing interests from 1804 to 1893, says: “It is very evident that 
the great publishing interests which are now the pride of the Church had 
a very humble beginning. They commanded a very small amount of 
capital, and that had been borrowed. Embarrassments without number 
followed. Materia) and labor had to be paid for promptly. The books 
were sold on commission to the preachers....MThe members of the 
Church were widely scattered. They were poor, and sales to them and 
collections from them were difficult. The Book Steward’s time was neces- 
sarily divided between his Church and the Book Concern; he was without 
clerical help for years; he himself had to perform almost every kind of 
labor. ... It almost seemed that the Church expected him to make 
bricks without straw.” The “History,” covering sixty-six pages, traces 
the development of the business from the administration of John Dickins 
to that of the publishing Agents now in charge thereof. The chapter on 
“Agents,” contains a record of all who have served the Church in this 
capacity, together with the biographical sketches of those who have 
gone hence. Under the title of “Book Committee” the author defines the 
duties and prerogatives of this Board, and gives as complete a list as 
can be made, beginning with 1792, of the members who have been con- 
nected therewith. The capital invested, dividends paid, etc., are fully 
set forth in the chapters on “Financial Service,” while the “printing,” 
“binding,” etc,” are treated under the title of “Mechanical Evolution.” 
A fund of information concerning the publications of the two concerns is 
found in the chapters on “Periodicals” and “Books.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Call of the Wild. By JAcK LONDON. 12mo, pp. 231. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

A dog story fit to go with Rab and His Friends, and Bob, Son of Battle. 
In it semi-human qualities are attributed to “Buck,” a cross between a St. 
Bernard and a Scotch shepherd dog. As interesting as “Buck” himself 
are the human beings who from time to time belong to him. The deep 
truth embedded in the narrative is the development of strong good quali- 
ties through the stern discipline of infinite hardship; mastership won by 
a brave nature through suffering and abuse, starvation, fighting, and 
bitter cold. It is a powerful, exciting, and pathetic story, wholesome for 
boys or men. 





